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OTTON PICKERS NEW AND OLD KODACHROMES BY C. C. COWEN 


AUGUST 1946 


eon DON’T KNOW how luxurious bathing can be 
until you step into a Neo-Angle Bath. It even 


Jooks luxurious. Actually, the Neo-Angle was designed 
to give you and your family greater comfort and 
safety. That's why it has low sides, a broader, flatter 
bottom, and more room for bath or shower than the 
conventional tub. And note those two corner seats! 
Yet with all its roominess, it saves floor space, per- 
mitting smart, spacious bathrooms in limited areas. 

This Neo-Angle Bath is but one example of Ameri- 
can-Standard reseatch and development for the health 


American - Stand 





YOU GET THE MOST for your money in warm air 
heating and winter air conditioning when you let the 
American-Standard mark of merit be your guide. 


Neo-Angle Bath, P2110V. Occupies space approximately 4' x 4, yet it offers extra safety, comfort, luxury 


Ever take a Neo-Angle Bath ? 


and comfort of homes. If you’re looking for heating 
equipment—radiator, warm air, winter air condition- 
ing—it you're looking for plumbing fixtures for bath- 
rooms, kitchen or laundry, look for the American- 
Standard mark of merit. It’s your guide to quality. 

Millions have been spent in research to perfect 
these products for you—to assure your family the 
benefits every American home deserves—health, 
comfort, a higher standard of living. 

Remember, heating and plumbing is a purchase 


you may make but once in your lifetime. So when 


HEATING PLUMBING 


ae 


ar 


you buy, be sure. And you can be sure if you look 
for the American-Standard mark of merit. It’s yout 
guide to the finest that costs you no more. 

For more information about American-Standard 
products, which are sold by Wholesale Distributors 
to your Heating and Plumbing Contractor, write fot 
our new Home Book. This new book shows modern 
rooms in full color, and explains easy time-payment 
plan available if you are remodeling. For your copy, 
write American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpo 
ration, Dept. F68, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


LET THE MARK OF MERIT guide you to radiator 
heating that gives you radiant, 
throughout your home, It costs no more than others. 


sun-like warmth 


HEATING AND PLUMBING products for every use... including Boilers, Warm Air Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for all fue!s ... Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures ... Gas and Oil Burners. ++ 
Heating Accessories... Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim...and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads, 
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OUR tractor will pull better in any soil 
and do up to 22% more work — on 





Goodyear Sure-Grips with self-cleaning 
open center tread. Tests by impartial farm 
experts prove it. Farmers everywhere con- 
frm it. Like H. R. Baker of McLean, 


Illinois, who says: 


“Working 2 tractors side by side through 
heavy gumbo on creek-bottom land showed me 
how slow my new tractor is. Tires slip too 
much. My older tractor—same brand and 
model, but tired with Goodyear Sure-Grips— 
is much faster because those open center tires 
take hold and pull, don’t slip like the others.” 
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Why do Sure-Grips give such greatér trac- 
tion? The diagram above explains it— 
shows you how Goodyear’s open center 
tread works and why every Goodyear tread 
bar grips and pulls. 


No wonder practical farmers everywhere 


are specifying Goodyear Sure-Grips in re- 
placing old tires, and on new tractors. Tests 
and farm experience PROVE open center 
Sure-Grips do more work in less time, 
save fuel, last longer. If that’s what you 
want, ask your farm implement dealer for 
Goodyears. 


Sure-Grip, Hi-Miler, Klingtite—T.M.’s The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 


GOODF7YEAR 


Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 












Be ahead with these other Goodyear money-savers, too: 
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Firstin performance 





and preference for 





31 straight years. 





TRUCK 
TIRES 


Goodyear's great 
Hi-Milers— bodied 
with rayon cord for 
superior mileage 
and stamina. 

















and e- 
SPRAY HOSE 


Unmatched economy and efficiency from Goodyear’s 
Klingtite Belts and Agricultural Spray Hose. 
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Way to Restore Power --- 
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The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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MOM: U4? What's why I’m not in the MITE: She says it’s because healthier gums 
movies, Mite? mean sounder, brighter teeth and movie 
MITE: Because you don’t massage your stars have bright teeth don’t they, Mom? 
oa gums with it after you brush your teeth MOM: And I don’t? 
with it. MITE: Not like Deadeye Dick’s lady in 
— MOM: Oh? Well, don’t tell your father, “Gunsmoke On The Range.” She— 
Darling. He thinks I’m wonderful. Massage MOM: Flatterer! 


my gums with what? MITE: But Mom! Teacher says without the 


MITE: Well, Golly, with Ipana, Mom!. At right exercise, gums might get flabby and 
school, Teacher says soft foods don’t give tender. Yes, and if people get “pink” on 
gums enough exercise, so people should their tooth brush they should see their den- 

massage their gums after they brush their tist right away. Like you should, Mom! Be- 
teeth. cause there’s. “pink” on your tooth brush 

MOM: They should? Why? right this minute! See/ 


» 50 


» 55 


| 48 
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ITE’S RIGHT. He’s one of many school chil- 
fice dren today who know more about modern 
tor, . 

dental care than their parents. In thousands of 
classrooms all over the country, teachers are ex- 
plaining the need for gum massage .. . its impor- 


1eS- 
ana 


rr tance to sound gums and bright teeth. 

” And behind these teachers is the authority of a 

> national survey among dentists. It shows that 7 

his. out of 10 dentists approve this routine —recom- 

ers mending regular gum massage. 

sits If your tooth brush “shows pink,” don’t ignore 

a that warning. See your dentist. He may suggest 

arn “the helpful stimulation of Ipana and massage,” z= - 

as so many dentists do. 
For Ipana Tooth Paste, with massage, is spe- a NG a nd Me SSAGE 
cially designed to help the gums. So you can 

C. readily see why a nationwide survey shows that Seated at Steins 
more than twice as many dentists use Ipana as any 
other dentifrice . . . for their own, personal use. - 


Start today with Ipana and massage. 
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Dust sucked into the engine of your tractor from the air can 
wear it out fast. Protect your tractor by taking these two steps— 


¥ 






“a 
rf Service the air cleaner regularly 
& @ ...oncea day when it’s extremely 
dusty where you’re working. 

The air cleaner is a trap for damag- 
ing, abrasive dust. Without it, your 
motor might last less than a week, if 
used every day in heavy dust. 


To service most air cleaners of the 
oil bath type, just take off the oil cup, 
empty the old oil, wipe out the dirt the 
cleaner has collected, and rinse the cup 
in kerosene. Then, refill the cup with 
Gulflube Motor Oil—SAE-50 in sum- 
mer, SAE-20 in winter. 
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& Drain and refill the crankcase as 
@g often as your manufacturer’s in- 
structions specify, for—regardless of 
how often you service your air cleaner 
—some dust will get by it. , 

The longer you run your motor with- 
out changing oil, the more dust accu- 
mulates in the oil supply. Draining the 
crankcase is the one sure way to rid the 
crankcase of dirt that will quickly 
wear out your motor. 

Then, when you’ve drained out all 
the old, dirty oil, give your motor a 
new start with Gulflube Motor Oil. 


parts are protected by an oil that can 
take it, no matter how hard or hot the 
work is. 


Gulflube, made by the Multi-sol proc- 
ess, will stand up under far heavier 
bearing pressures than your tractor 
will ever build up. 


Gulflube’s toughness makes it last 
longer, so you’ll need to add less oil 
between changes. 


Get Gulflube Motor Oil for air cleaner 
and crankcase from your Gulf man. 
Ask him also for other Gulf Farm Aids. 
They’re obtainable at Gulf distribution 
plants, and at many farm implement 
dealers’ too. 


When you fill up with Gulflube, you 
can be sure that your motor’s vital 


FREE! 60-page Farm Tractor Guide 


| 

! 

Fill out and mail this coupon | 

| for your copy today! 

| Gulf Farm Aids, Room 3800 

| Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

| Please send me my FREE copy of Gulf’s Farm 
| Tractor Guide: . 
| 

| 

| 

l 

| 
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City State 











I have a tractor. 


















ISTEN. all you North Carolina 

farm men and women who used 
to enjoy the Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Convention or “Farm and 
Home Week” at your State College 
—and have missed it every year 
since Pearl Harbor: It’s back again 
this year—Aug. 19 to 23. Make your 
plans now to come. 

Besides North Carolina experts 
in agronomy, livestock, soil «im- 
provement, forestry, home econom- 
ics, etc., other speakers of South- 
wide and international reputation 
will be heard. High light will be 
an address by one of the ablest and 
most colorful of living Ameri- 
cans, Fiorella H. LaGuardia, Direc- 
tor General of UNRRA (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration). LaGuardia is a 
speaker of unusual power and bril- 


+ 






ee 


liance; we guarantee nobody will 
go to sleep before he finishes. 

A most interesting tour of Mc- 
Cullers Test Farm, near Raleigh, 
has been planned with demonstra- 
tions in use of explosives in ditch- 
ing; deep and shallow cultivation; 
sweet potato curing; hybrid seed 
corn drying; a sawmill on wheels; 
and other interesting subjects. 
These demonstrations will be held 
Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons, Aug. 21-22. For farm 
women a tour of the home of Mrs. 
J. C. Castleberry, president, Wake 
County demonstration clubs, Cary, 
N. C., has been arranged as a dem- 
onstration in home improvement, 
beginning at 11 a.m. Wednesday. 
A tour of Raleigh will be enjoyed 
by both men and women on Tues- 
day afternoon. 


Tobacco is the No. 1 money crop of the Carolinas and 
Virginia and the tobacco referendum July 12 of course ex- 
cited great terest. ... as does continued mechanization of 


cotton production (see cover). 


Our “County Honor Roll,” 


however, shows that greatest progress made through more 


livestock, more small grain, more pastures, more soil-im- 


provement, more cooperation among farmers. 


Accomack—For installing several 
irrigation and drainage systems; buy- 
ing production-bred sires for practic- 
ally every dairy herd in the county; 
organizing the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia Poultry Association; much-reviv- 
ed interest in the Accomack County 
Cooperative Farm Bureau. 


Essex—For leading all Virginia 
counties in certified small grain with 
80,000 bushels Wong barley, 40,000 
bushels Redhart and 20,000 bushels 
Hardired wheat, 100,000 bushels Ful- 
grain and Lee Coldproof oats. . . . For 
large 1946 acreage of milo, or grain 
sorghum, increasingly popular for com- 
bining and feed. 

Gloucester—For cooperation of dai- 
rymen organizing a Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association in cooperation 


with dairymen from Middlesex, King 
and Queen, Mathews, Westmoreland, 
Lancaster, Essex, and Northumberland 
counties. 

Page—For 90 per cent of 1946 
corn crop planted to hybrid seed. . . . 
80 per cent hybrid in 1945 yielded 


largest crop in county’s history. 


Patrick—For Wong barley demon- 
strations that more than doubled yield 
of usual varieties with heavier grain 
and better weight than common barley. 

Pittsylvania—For successful Guern- 
sey bull association. . Purchasing 
new bull, a grandson of world’s recor 
cow for her class—1,019 pounds but- 
terfat. ... Organizing a DHIA to help 
dairymen breed, feed, and cull better. 

Pulaski—For pioneering in barn 
hay driers with 16 now in operation— 
one with heating attachment for faster 
curing. (See page 52) 
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JO STAFFORD—lovely re- 
cording artist, star of the Sup- 
per Club program, Monday 
through Friday nights on NBC. 












General Electric’s finest table 
Radio-phonograph with the new 
G-E Electronic Reproducer 


\ Like a magic wand, the new G-E Electronic 
* Reproducer reveals beauties you’ve never 
heard before in even the most familiar record. 

You'll listen, enthralled, to this remarkable 
new General Electric radio-phonograph. You'll 
hear enchanted music—delicate shadings—rare 
tones and overtones—recreated in musical splen- 
dor. You'll say, “I never heard anything like it 
before—even in the most expensive sets.” 


Music on an Electronic Wave 


As the cat-quick record changer plays—up to 
twelve records — you'll hear music recreated in 
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A marvel of compact design and dependable perform- 
ance. Plays on AC or DC. Modern sculptured styling 
in the jewel-like plastic cabinet. Available in rase- 
wood brown or ivory plastic. Models 110 and 111. 


RECORDED MUSIC 
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natural color on an electronic wave. Gone is the 
old-fashioned needle. A child could drop the 
delicately balanced tone arm on the record — 
even slide it across the record grooves. Neither 
tone arm nor record would be harmed. Because 
the permanent jeweled stylus is instantly retract- 
able, sheathed against carelessness. 


Natural Color Tone Radio, Too 


With razor-sharp tuning, the General Electric 
radio brings in the stations you want. You hear 
the “natural color tone’ of every voice and 
instrument. And you play the radio without 
even lifting the lid. 

Here are features money couldn’t buy before 
the war. But you can have all of them now in 
this revolutionary new General Electric radio- 
phonograph ... and the price is amazingly low. 





Amazingly compact radio-phonograph with natural color 
tone. 5 tubes-—~ including rectifier. Oversize Dynapower 
dies to change. Cabinet finished in rich 





speaker. No 
Americon wainut and maple. Look for Model 106. 
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Glorious tone—superb re- 
production—are yours in 
this radio-phonograph. Six 
tubes, including rectifier... 
cat-quick record changer— 
amazing new G-E Electronic 
Reproducer. Model 303. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


170-f9F 


LEADER IN RADIO, TELEVISION AND ELECTRONICS 


RADIOS 





The first and only self-charging portable. Renews its 
power over and over. No more bottery worries. Not- 
ural color tone. Standord and short wave bands. Push- 
button controls. Handsome as fine luggage. Model 260. 


















In America’s 





= you noticed how many of those sleek, 
shiny 1946 cars are sporting U. S. Royals all 
around? 


Year after year, leading automotive en- 
gineers specify these great tires as original 
equipment on the nation’s finest cars. There’s 
no better proof of tire quality. 


* 


The new U. S. Royal DeLuxe is a brilliant 
successor to the great U. S. Royals of the past. 
It brings you all the safety, all the mileage, 
all the performance that modern science can 
build into a first-line tire. 


* 


Only in the new U. S. Royal DeLuxe will you 
find ali the proven features that have built 
“U.S.” leadership...Safety-Tread Blocks for 
quick, sure stops...Safety-Bonded Cords for 
added strength, extra miles of service... 
Smooth-Mileage Ribs for smoother riding. 
extra protection...Ventilated Tread for cool 
running and long, satisfying performance. 


” 
Make your next tires U. S. Royals. 


Day after day, mile after mile, these great 
tires will prove the wisdom of your choice. 
See them at your U. S. Tire Dealer’s now. 
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Finest New Cars 


SCIENCE 






























Get to Know the 


U.S. TIRE DEALER 


in Your Community 


There’sa U.S. Tire Dealer 
waiting to serve you right 
in your own town. He 
stands for skilled, consci- 
entious service—backed 
by all the knowledge and 
resources of the United 
States Rubber Company. 
Drop inand see him soon. 
He’s a good man to know, 
and a good man to do 
business with. 












UNITED STATES RUBBER 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS ROCKEFELLER CENTER 






COMPANY 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


























WHY RURAL INDUSTRIES 
ARE NEEDED 

The tendency ‘of civilization is to make of 
the farmer a producer of raw materials sole- 
ly, with the manufacturing and distribution 
entirely in the hands of the highly organized, 
but not necessarily efficient, urban centers. 
No nation can long survive solely on a basis 
of production of raw materials, leaving in 
other hands the marketing of the material 
in its raw state, as well as the manufacturing 
and final distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer. It is the history of both nations and 
industries following this course, that the pro- 
ducer of the raw materials becomes steadily 
poorer, while the distributor and manufac- 
turer become richer and more powerful. 
—George H. Stevenson. 
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BY THE WAY 


This month our es- 
Ce ations pecial congratula- 
ne tions go to South 
Carolina which has 
just adopted state-wide fire protection effec- 
tive July 1, thus becoming the first Southern 
state to adopt state-wide forest fire protec- 
tion financed by direct state appropriations. 
Watch next month for State Forester Charles 
H. Flory’s discussion of this great new pro- 
gram and its possibilities. 


Just as another il- 
¢ t lustration of how the 
Cents Smith - Doxey cotton 

classing service helps 
farmers, we are again reminded of a case 
we knew of a few months ago—a Wake 
County farmer not far from our Progressive 
Farmer office had his cotton classed but 
then got in a hurry and sold at 21 cents a 
pound. In a day or two his grade card 
came back to him showing a loan value of 
26.8 cents a pound. He had lost $29 a bale. 


We not only hope you will 
Fe come to Raleigh for “Farm 
and Home Week,” Aug. 
19-23 but hope you will 
come back for the State Fair Oct. 14-19. 
South Carolina didn’t let a little thing like 
World War II interfere with its state fair, 
but other states held up “for the duration.” 
Now some folks may forget that state fairs 
will be back about everywhere this fall. The 
Virginia State Fair (now called “The Atlantic 
Rural Exposition”) will be held the week 
beginning Oct. 7, the North Carolina Fair the 
week beginning Oct. 14, and the South Caro- 
lina Fair the week beginning Oct. 21. “I'll 
not only attend but carry an exhibit,” might 
be a good resolution. 


F oon 


For summer reading you 
re! might try the seven best 
Re 1: American and English 

novels as selected by Dr. 
William Lyon Phelps: 

Huckleberry Finn, The Scarlet Letter, Gulli- 
ver's Travels, David Copperfield, Robinson 
Crusoe, Henry Esmond, Clarissa Harlowe. 
For nonfiction we recommend eight books 
just named by The American Library Asso- 
ciation among the 50 best American books 
published last year: 

The Young Jefferson, Bowers; A Texan in 
England, Dobie; Cherokee Strip, James; The 
Egg and I, MacDonald; Up Front, Mauldin; 
Age of Jackson, Schlesinger; Sixty Million 
Jobs, Wallace; Pleasant Valley, Bromfield. 


There’s no use to blink the facts 
reported by J. M. Eleazer from 
ced South Carolina and the 
warning is needed also in North 

Carolina and Virginia: 

With the good tobacco prices of recent 
years, allotted acreages are running over into 
adjoining fields right much. . . . Control has 
Served farmers well, I believe all agree. If 
it is to continue to work, it needs more loyalty 
from those who vote for it. 


Lo ality 
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Fluecured Tobacco Faces Serious 
Foreign Competition 
OR The Progressive Farmer the USDA decision 


to have a referendum on tobacco acreage con- 
trol July 12 came “just in time to be too late,” as 
Uncle Remus would say. Our July issue was ready 
to go into the mails when the announcement was 
published. Nevertheless we were asked to make a 
statement to the press and people of the state. That 
statement appears on another page. We favor to- 
bacco acreage control, but we think the methods 
of control should be considerably improved. 

We are also firmly convinced that it is going to 
be impossible to maintain present high prices for 
tobacco in the face of inevitably increasing foreign 
competition. In a brief 11-year period before World 
War II, beginning with the Japanese invasion of 
China, foreign production of fluecured tobacco in- 
creased over 400 per cent. In 1926 foreign pro- 
duction was only 9 per cent as much as America’s 
production; in 1937, 42 per cent. The same rate 
of speed for another five years would have put for- 
eign production ahead of total American produc- 
tion. Some of the foreign countries that now buy 
much of our tobacco are going to say, “We can 
grow as good tobacco as you now sell us.” Other 
such countries are going to say, “Maybe our tobac- 
co is not quite so good as American fluecured. Still 
it’s plenty good for a country as burdened by debt 
and poverty as we are. Hence we are going to levy 
taxes that will keep out your tobacco and enable our 
own farmers to produce all the tobacco we need,” 


Eastern Carolina Needs More 
Homeowning Farmers 


HAT this is going to happen is, in our opinion, 

just as inevitable as night following day. And 
since this is going to happen, we believe the present 
prosperity of Eastern North Carolina—with its very 
high percentage of “crops only” tenant farms—is 
on a false foundation. It has some of the best lands 
in America and some of the best people, but too 
many of these people are gambling on a one-crop 
or two-crop system that can’t last. It is like the 
house spoken of in the Bible, “And the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds blew 
... and it fell: and great was the fall of it.” 

For this rich farming region with its fine climate, 
fine soils, and fine people, a better foundation can 
be laid. And it should be laid—before it is too late. 
More of the large landholdings should be divided 
up and sold to such small farmers as will first of all 
live at home and then practice “two-armed farm- 
ing”—will give livestock, dairying, and poultry about 
as much time and attention as are given to crops. 

Our eastern counties can produce the feed and 
pastures needed for properly balanced farming, and 
many young farmers in Piedmont and Mountain 
Carolina should buy farms in Eastern Carolina in- 
stead of going to other states to make a living. Too 
many white farmers west of Raleigh who wish to 
live in predominantly white communities have the 


' 
mistaken idea that they cannot find such communi- 
ties in Eastern North Carolina. The truth is, of 
course, that there are really many such communities 
with good soils and with relatively cheap lands—if 
tobacco allotments are not included. 


More Industries Needed 
NOTHER great trouble with Eastern North 


Carolina needs remedy. As we have recently 
pointed out, Eastern Carolina needs more indus- 
tries. It not only has a lopsided agriculture—too 
much attention to money crops and not enough to 
livestock, dairying, and poultry. It also has a lop- 
sided economic life in that it gets its wealth almost 
wholly from agriculture. 


Only 5 per cent of North Carolina’s industrial 
production occurs east of Raleigh. Too many mer- 
chants, lawyers, doctors, and men with inherited 
wealth have been content to invest money in tenant 
farms when it should have been used to build up 
industries, large and small, in Eastern Carolina 
towns and cities. If Eastern North Carolina is not 
to lag further and further behind Western North 
Carolina in wealth, population and influence, these 
handicaps to its progress must be remedied. The 
same desperate need for more industries exists large- 
ly in South Carolina and Virginia fluecured areas. 


Better Marketing Needed 


GREAT majority of our Carolinas-Virginia coun- 

ties need a better balance in three respects: 

1) A better balance between agriculture and industry 
—more labor-employing industries, large and small. 

2) A better balanced agriculture—more livestock, 
dairying, and poultry. 

8) A better balance between good farm production 
and good farm marketing. 

Mr. LaRue’s article on page 15 shows that after 
cotton leaves the farm and starts on its way to mar- 
ket, poor gins and poor ginning cost many farmers 
from $5 to $15 a bale. Millions more are lost be- 
cause the farmer doesn’t know either 1) what grade 
and staple of cotton he has made, or 2) what price 
this grade and staple entitle him to get. The Smith- 
Doxey classing service will answer both these ques- 
tions for you, and every farmer who can get the 
service should ask for it in time. See dates in the 
LaRue article. 

Tobacco farmers, too, should know what grade of 
tobacco they have and what price it is bring'ng. . . 
and this information they can also have for the ask- 
ing from Department of Agriculture officials. 


Now Try Ladino Clover 


UR agricultural colleges and experiment stations 

just keep on finding new ways of providing the 
pastures, grain, and forage needed to make livestock 
pay better and better. Read on page 11 what Dr. 
Hutcheson says about Ladino for Virginia and what 
John Arey and R, L, Lovvorn say about it for North 
Carolina. Then read this answer Agricultural Edi- 
tor A. B. Bryan of Clemson writes us in answer to 
our inquiry about Ladino clover in South Carolina: 


South Carolina farmers like Ladino or Giant White 
Dutch clover. During the last five or six years it has 
“taken root” in all parts of the state, following its intro- 
duction in several areas through seed-breeders. It seems 
to grow well anywhere in the state on soils where 
regular White Dutch clover does well. From such Pied- 
mont counties as Abbeville and Union and such Coastal 
Plain counties as Marion, farmers report general success 
and satisfaction with Ladino. Its big advantage over 
White Dutch is that it produces two to three times as 
much grazing, sometimes growing knee high. 
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This inset photograph of the tiller mechanism, with hood fa : 
removed, shows the revolving tines which break up and 
mix soil, fertilizer and organic matter to full tillage depth. 


Built Only By 
Grabam-Paige 


lta S06 Beds Frovated by ROTOWMGEER 


A HUNDRED USES! 


POWER TILLER OF 


No crop can be any better than the seed bed that feeds it. 
And no other type of tool can make seed beds as fine, as 


rich, and as moisture-conserving as this rotary tiller. Here 
are the reasons. 

Only this modern method breaks up and pulverizes both 
soil and humus and mixes them so uniformly, making a rich 
mulch just as shallow or as deep as you want it. It works in 


GRAHAM PAtIGE 


Farm Equipment Division 


MOTOR S&S 


the driest, hardest soils, or in ground too gummy to yield to 
the plow. It makes a finer surface mulch, capable of absorbing 
and retaining moisture. It does all of this in one simple oper- 
ation. Your Graham-Paige dealer will gladly explain the many 
additional uses, both with and without various specially- 
designed attachments, for ROTOTILLER— Power Tiller of a 
Hundred Uses. Ask him about it today. 


CORPORATION 


Willow Run, Michigan 








Ladino, a giant strain of White Dutch, may be counted on to make even ranker growth than this field of White Dutch clover itself. 


standpoint, is nothing more or 
less than a mammoth white 
clover with stolons or runners, which 
put out from a central crown and run 
. along the surface 
of the ground, pro- 
ducing heavy leaf 
growth on lon 
leaf-stems. In thick 
stands on fertile 
soils, these runners 
turn upward and 
may grow to the 
height of 12 inches 
or more. Primarily, 
Ladino clover is a quick-growing pas- 
ture plant that makes rapid recovery 
after being cut off by grazing animals 
or by the mower. However, it does 
make fair yields of high quality hay 
and may be used for that purpose 
when more growth than is needed for 
pasture is produced. 


| ADINO clover, from a practical 


Or. Hutcheson 


There are two 
principal re- 
quirements for 
success with La- 
dino—1) a fertile soil and 2) intermit- 
tent grazing. Ladino is in no sense a 
poor land plant and is not adapted to 
seeding on high, dry pastures low in 
plant food and humus. It gives its 
best results on lands that have been 
made fertile enough to produce at 
least 40 bushels of corn to the acre. 
It thrives best on lowlands and will 
grow well on lands that are a little too 
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>» Necessary 
Requirements 


wet for early planted corn, but it - 


does not succeed on marshy bottoms 
or land that may be covered with 
overflow water for long periods. It, 
however, may be grown on upland 
pastures, provided these fields are 
made fertile by the use of lime and 
fertilizers. 


The crop should 
not be sowed in 
pastures that are 
subjected to 
heavy, continuous grazing through- 
out the growing season. Constant, 
close grazing will prevent the de- 
velopment of runners and leaves, and 
the plants will soon die. Best results 
are obtained by allowing the plants 
to make a growth of 4 to 6 inches be- 
fore turning on the animals, and 
then grazing down to a height of 
about 2 inches, after which the ani- 
mals are removed until the plants have 
again recovered. Many good farmers 
have divided their Ladino pastures 
into four or more fields, which are 
grazed in rotation, keeping the cattle 
on each field four to seven days, and 


it Won’‘t Stand 
Close Grazing 


By T. 


B. HUTCHESON 


Dean of Agriculture, VPI, Blacksburg 


® “Among the most frequent questions that have come to my desk in 


recent months are those that have to do with the use of Ladino clover 


as a forage crop.” So writes Dr. Hutcheson who adds: “I am glad that 


this is so, because I have not seen any pasture plant that will exceed 


Ladino in carrying capacity on good land when handled properly.” 


then leaving the particular field two 
to four weeks before turning on again. 
Other farmers simply establish a 
Ladino pasture as a supplement to 
permanent pastures, turning on the 
Ladino whenever the permanent pas- 
ture is short. Either method is sat- 
isfactory provided the Ladino pasture 
is never kept grazed too closely for 
any long period. This is particularly 
important toward the end of the 
growing season in the fall. 


There are two 
usual methods of 
establishing La- 
dino pastures: 1) 
seeding new areas and 2) seeding on 
already established pastures. If new 
seedings are to be established, a good 
procedure to follow is to prepare the 
Jand just as for small grains and seed 
with a light seeding of small grain 
about 40 days before the first killing 
frost date in the fall or about one 
month before the last killing frost 
date in the spring. The other method 


When to Sow— 
How Fertilize 


is to scarify thoroughly old pasture 
sods by double disking (or using some 
other surface tiller) and then seeding. 
In either case, the land should be 
limed so as to bring about a soil re- 
action of about pH 6.00 (about the 
same as for red clover) and liberally 
fertilized. Under average conditions, 
500 pounds or more of 3-12-6 or 
2-12-12 to the acre is suggested. How- 
ever, on soils known to be high in 
nitrogen, the same amounts of 0-14-7 
or 0-12-12 will give good results. 
Light topdressings of manure are also 
in order at any time. 


Since there is al- 
ways a tendency for 
white clovers of any 
kind to bloat ani- 
mals grazing on pure stands, particu- 
larly when the plants are wet with 
dew, it is always advisable to sow 
some true grasses along with clovers 
for pasture. The writer has never 
known a case of bloat from Ladino 
where the stand was about half 


Sow Grass 
With Ladino 


grasses. Some good combinations are: 
10 to 12 pounds orchardgrass and 2 
to 4 pounds Ladino; 6 pounds tim- 
othy and 2 to 4 pounds Ladino; and 
10 to 12 pounds tall oatgrass and 2 to 
4 pounds Ladino. Of course, two or 
more of these grasses may be used in 
the combinations with Ladino. A few 
farmers also claim good results with 
bromegrass, but we have had no ex- 
perience with this grass in Ladino 
mixtures. 

In recent years, a few of our farm- 
ers have successfully followed the 
practice of sowing orchardgrass or 
timothy with Ladino and taking off 
the first crop of hay each year, and 
using the field for intermittent graz- 
ing the rest of the season. This is a 
common practice in the Northeastern 
states. 


When used for hay 
purposes, Ladino 
will produce t wo 
crops in a normal 
Virginia season with a third pasture 
crop, but the hay yields will be about 
20 per cent less than those obtained 
from alfalfa and red clover on similar 
soils. 

The cost of Ladino clover seed is 
very high at present, ranging around 
$.35 a pound. However, the he seed- 
ing rate partially obviates this objec- 
tion. Preliminary tests, conducted in 
Virginia, indicate that we may expect 
to produce 60 to 100 pounds of La- 
dino clover seed to the acre when pure 
stands are established on good lands 
exclusively for seed production. 


Hay Uses and 
Seed Costs 


“LADINO BEATS ALL” SAY AREY, LOVVORN 


@ Enthusiastic as Dean Tom Hutcheson is about Ladino clover for 
Virginia, pasture and dairy experts at State College are almost,equally 
enthusiastic about it for North Carolina. Read their testimony here. 


J baby State College experts who 
join Dr. Tom Hutcheson as en- 
thusiastic Ladino boosters are Exten- 
sion Dairyman John A. Arey and For- 
age Expert Roy Lovvorn. As Frank 
Jeter says, “Roy Lovvorn says he is 
equally enthusiastic about Ladino 
but he hasn’t gotten to the point of 
talking about it in his sleep, as Arey 
has.” And in proof of this Arey-en- 
thusiasm, Jeter proceeds to report 
Arey’s recent conversation with Dr. 
I. O. Schaub. eae 
Cornering Director Schaub in the 
hall, Arey exclaimed, “Ladino clover’s 
a godsend to North Carolina dairy- 
men and to anybody who is trying to 


grow livestock. It’s growing luxuri- 
ously all the way from Pender to Hay- 
wood. Beats anything I have ever 
seen.” 

“Oh, it’s just white clover with a 
college education,” said Dr. Schaub. 

“Well, that college education has 
done a heap for it,” answered Arey. 
“Ward Snarr down in Chatham Coun- 
ty has 35 head of milking cows on 7 
acres of Ladino. In an hour’s time 
the cows can get their fill. This pas- 
ture was seeded in October ’43 with 
8 pounds Ladino seed and 10 pounds 
orchardgrass per acre. ~ 

“Over in Buncombe County 
Charlie Rackley has 20 acres of La- 


dino that was seeded in November 
1941. Forty animals were grazed on 
this pasture all last winter except for 
two weeks when bad weather forced 
them into the lot where they received 
silage. Rackley says that about as 
many animals were grazed during the 
winter of 1944 without any other 
feed. Most of the forage in his pas- 
ture is Ladino clover but there is some 
perennial ryegrass and orchardgrass. 
Ten loads of manure, with 100 
pounds basic slag per load, have been 
spread over the pasture every two 
years. Then up in Haywood County 
on the Osborne Farm near Canton, 
48 cows are being grazed for a short 
period every day on 6 acres of La- 
dino. After grazing the Ladino, they 
are moved ‘to another pasture. This 
field of clover had a growth of 5 
inches when I visited (See page 52) 





By J. M. ELEAZER 


@ J. M. Eleazer scents farm progress like a 
possum dog does possum tracks: cotton 
yields doubled and blooms on June 4 instead 
of July 4... rural phone lines going up... 
an easy way to have fried chicken the year- 
round . . . freezer-lockers solving food prob- 
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more “We” farms everywhere. 


lems . . children better 


nourished ... 


HEN I was a boy the fellow who had a 
W cote bloom by July 4 would stick it un- 

der his hat-band and wear it down in the 
pasture to the ball game. The boll weevil came in 
the early 20’s and played havoc. The county where 
I lived dropped from 63,245 bales in 1920 to 9,- 
914 in 1922. 

That was almost a knockout. But not quite. 
Breeders got busy building early and better cot- 
tons. Experiment stations dug into every angle of 
the problem. Result: cotton blooms as early as 
June 4, and we make about twice as much cotton 
per acre as in the old days. And mechanization is 
changing every high-labor bottleneck in cotton 
production, including chopping and picking. One 
hundred acres of cotton to the man will soon be 
common. Formerly it took about six whole fami- 
lies to handle that much. 


Riding through the sparse- 
ly settled Sandhills below 
Gilbert in Lexington Coun- 
ty we saw rural telephone 
lines. “There is a story at the end of them,” said 
County Agent S. E. Evans. So we went there. 

This system is owned, operated, and maintained 
by a small farmer, E. F. Smith, whose father start- 
ed it about 1908. He has 200 miles of lines serv- 
ing 140 customers. Night and day service, both 
local and long distance, are maintained, except 
for the church hour on Sundays—his custom from 
the start. No hired help is used, and when new 
poles are needed they are cut from his juniper 
swamp down on the creek. 

Surely, any farming community that wants to 
have a telephone service could have it, if the will 
of the people is strong enough. Here for 37 years 
they have had an up-to-date system that really 
clicks, and in a section where less frugal folks 
would starve. 


Rural Phone 
Service 


Freezer-lockers and home 
freezers are solving many 
farm food problems. For 
example, listen to what a 
farmer told me the other day: “We have quit 
bothering with a few chicks all the year long in 
order to enjoy fried chicken. Instead we grew 
out 200 in the early spring, when they do best, 
dressed them all at the proper size, stored them 
away. Now we can just forget about raising chick- 
ens for the balance of the year.” Farm life is thus 
made easier, chickens were kept at the right size, 
and were ready at a moment’s notice when needed. 

At Seneca, Assistant County Agent J. C. Morgan 
has four 4-H boys with a quarter-acre of straw- 
berries each to sell to patrons of the locker plant 
there. Possibly a new farm industry might grow 
from this. Thus new things bring more new things. 
More employment is provided, and life is made 
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Fried Chicken 
the Year-Round 


Furthermore, since The 
Progressive Farmer su b - 
scribers will be reading this 
on hot August days, let’s 
talk a little more about cold subjects. There were 
9 portable pre-cooling units that worked on pota- 
toes in the Charleston area during the recent ship- 
ping season. They hook up to a car after it is load- 
ed and in 3 hours have that entire load of warm 
potatoes down to 45 to 50 degrees! That will 
carry it in transit for about three days, I was told. 

And green corn, one*of the most difficult things 
to ship, was rolling from the produce market in 
Charleston. About six dozen ears fill fiber bags that 


More 
Refrigeration 








South Carolina Progress 


Still in High Gear 





are chilled in ice water and then stacked in the car 
over a solid row of 300-pound blocks of ice that 
stand on end down the center of the car. Then 
when the car is loaded about 7 sacks deep, chopped 
ice a foot thick is blown over the top of it and the 
car sealed. Thus our delicious South Carolina 
“roas’n ears” go to the great markets of the North 
and East. 


The magic of DDT spreads 
into its common uses. 
“Marvelous,” “miraculous,” 
“simply wonderful,” “unbe- 
lievable,” are some of the descriptive terms I hear 
applied to it on farms where it has been used. The 
recent Clemson Extension Circular 284, DDT 
Farm and Home Uses, by W. C. Nettles, has been 
in the greatest demand of anything ever published 
by Clemson. The printer hasn’t caught up with 
the demand, and requests have come from all parts 
of the country. 


Great Interest 
in DDT 


Everywhere I go I am im- 
pressed by the progressive- 
ness of South Carolina boys 
and girls, now healthier 
and happier than ever before. Mothers know bet- 
ter how to feed and care for children. The school 
lunch program helps. Also the enrichment of flour, 
meal, grits. 

In 1936, 60 per cent of the rural school children 
of Anderson County had symptoms of malnutrition 
of some sort. Not necessarily not enough food, 
but not enough of the right sorts of food. Last year 
this had dropped to 12 per cent. And Anderson 
is a good average county. 


Healthier 
Children 


Four-H and FFA activities 
also enrich life for boys and 
girls. Clemson operates two 
up-to-date camps all sum- 
mer for 4-H groups. Camp Long, near Aiken, has 
a beautiful layout of log buildings in a wooded 
valley by a lake. Camp Bob Cooper near Manning 
juts into the Santee-Cooper lake. Each will ac- 
commodate around 300 campers, and both are 
booked to capacity for this summer. Leadership, 
courtesy, swimming, farm machinery, sewing, eti- 
quette, etc., are courses of regular study. The total 
cost per camper is $4.50 for a week’s camp, and 
each camp is handled by a permanent staff of 
trained people together with county and home 
agents. 


4-H Summer 
Camps 


The last sign of progress T 
mention this month is the 
increase in “We” farms. 
You know the sort. I mean 
the farms where you hear very little of “I” but a 
lot about what “We” have done and are doing. 
Sounds like a little thing, and really it is in itself, 
but it implies a bigness that is real, a bigness of 
heart, a partnership that every real hustling farm 
must be, and a bigness that admits it on all occa- 


More “‘We” 
Farmers 


sions. What a feeling of justice and importance it 
must give the wife, the children and even the hired 
man, to hear the operator refer to “our” accom. 
plishments and say “We” did so and so rather than 
forever overwork the egotistical “I.” 

Yes, one thing we are glad to see everwhere is 
more “We” farmers! 


Raise More Sheep — 


They'll Pay 





By R. S. CURTIS 


e 
PRING lambs are being marketed throughout 
the Southeast—and farmers are getting good 

prices for all grades. It seems apparent that sheep 

are on the upgrade, certainly insofar as prices are 
concerned. Ewes selling for $15 to $16 to growers 
last year are paying the dividends now, even as 
much as $20 for a five-months-old lamb including 
the subsidy. The wool comes as an additional 
dividend, $2.50 to $3 per ewe. No farm animal 
pays better under good management. There should 
be more small flocks throughout the region, espe- 
cially on small farms. 

Following are actual prices received this spring 
for Carolina-grown lambs f.o.b. shipping point: 


LAMBS 
Co SS ES Eas ere aes 28 $17.25 
SE AES EAeS: 54 16.25 
OE SE EAE 86 14.75 
(LE ae 106 12.25 
2 ORE Se 59 950 
SES RS ele 6 6.50 
TOTAL....... 339 a 
(Buck lambs—$1 per cwt. less) 
EWES 
re ita a 3 $ 8.50 
eee 6 7.00 
ea ee 13 5 50 
Wethers—good............. 2 12.00 
ee SS 4 10.00 
ne 4 8 00 
Good bucks.................-- 1 9.00 
TOTAL.......... 32 a" 


Get wool on the market. One grower recently 
revealed that he had wool on hand since 1938. 
Wool deteriorates for various reasons and should 
not be held over. Cooperative wool pools are 
handling much wool and at most satisfactory prices. 
Growers should learn from their county agent 
where and when these pools will be held. Selling 
promiscuously is not good business. The coopera- 
tive pools pay the farmer all that the market allows 
without any middlemen’s profit. Don’t overlook 
this opportunity to get full value for your wool. 

The time for breeding ewes will soon be here. 
Don’t delay. Southeastern sheep breeders say 
give me a dead lamb in January rather than a live 
one in March or April. The significance is clear. 
Early lambs grow off and mature early. Yes, the 
risk of January lambs is necessarily greater than 
the risk in March or April. Breeders would rather 
take this risk in January, however, than have a crop 
of late lambs. Sheep like cool crisp weather, at least 
they do better under such conditions. Read the 
above market report of lambs sold in May and 
June and story is well told. There is always a sea- 
sonal decline. Grow early lambs and “Beat the 
Heat.” 

Sheep are as easily cared for as poultry. One 
county agent says his county could grow twice the 
number of sheep and never miss the feed or inter- 
fere with other livestock projects. Ten ewes will 
pay a net profit of at least $150 annually if given 
proper treatment. Is it worth while? We vote “Yeo. 
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By L. D. BAVER 


Dean of Agriculture, 
N. C. State College 


1E following steps are essential 

: to successful small grain pro- 

duction. None can be omitted: 

1. Decide upon the type of small grain 
you want to grow and get good seed of 
best adapted varieties for your area. 
Choose the small grain that will fit into 
your feed require- 
ments best. Also, 
plan an extra acre- 
age for wheat. The 
world needs it. 

2. Prepare the 
seedbed on time. 
Put it into the best 
possible condition for 
sowing. 

8. Fertilize cor- 
rectly. Small grains 
respond most profitably to good fertili- 
zation. 

4. Seed the small grains on time, using 
good seeding methods. Delay means less 
bushels or less grazing and lower profits. 

Let us first look into step No. 1 
from the standpoint of seeding small 
grains. Wheat, of course, is the No. 
1 grain for human consumption. The 
supplies are short now. The same will 
undoubtedly be true next year. In 
addition, it is normally used widely 
in poultry feeds. Wheat bran and 
middlings are important parts in oth- 
er livestock feeds. Oats is used for 
livestock feeds in large quantities. 
Barley makes an excellent substitute 
for corn in fattening hogs and cattle. 





The best performing 
varieties for each of 
these crops for grain 
are as follows: 

Oats: For the Coastal Plains and Pied- 
mont, the best adapted early-maturing 
varieties are Victorgrain and Fulgrain; 
Stanton and Letoria are the best late- 
maturing varieties. For the mountains, 
Letoria and Stanton have given the best 
performance. 

Barley: Throughout the state, Ran- 
dolph is recommended for early matur- 
ity, Sunrise and Davidson for midseason, 
and Iredell as a late variety. 

Wheat: Hardired wheat has shown 
superiority over Redhart and Carala in 
yield and resistance to mildew and rust. 
All three varieties are recommended. For 
the mountains, Thorne has given excel- 
lent results. 


Varieties 
for Grain 


Next, let us look at 
small grain varie- 
ties that are recom- 
mended for graz- 
ing. Rye, barley, and a mixture of 
oats and. wheat are used widely for 
grazing purposes. Since both rye and 
barley can be sowed early, they make 
good grazing in the fall as well as in 
late winter and early spring. Wheat 
is used for early spring grazing but 
cannot be sowed early because of the 
Hessian fly. The recommended varie- 
ties for grazing are as follows: 

Rye: Abruzzi and Balbo. 

Barley: Davidson, Iredell and Ran- 
dolph. 

Oats: Fulgrain and Victorgrain for 
Coastal Plain; Victorgrain, Stanton and 
Letoria for Piedmont and Mountains. 

Wheat: Carala and Redhart for Coast- 
al Plain and Piedmont; Fulcaster and 
Leaps for Mountains. 


Varieties 
for Grazing 


Step No. 2 is 
concerned with 
a good seedbed. 
h Generally speak- 
ing, this means one must begin far in 
advance of seeding. If small grain 


Break Land 
July or August 


How to Grow Small 


rain Successfully 
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follows lespedeza or red clover, disk 
the land with a heavy disk, like a 
bush and bog, in July or early August. 
A lespedeza stubble could wait until 
late August or early September. If 
the land must be plowed, it should be 
done at least by early August. This 
will leave enough time for the seed- 
bed to settle. The plowed land should 
then be harrowed about two weeks 
before seeding and again at seeding 
time. Do not expect to get good 
yields of grain on a field freshly 
plowed right before seeding—a mis- 
take all too commonly made. 


If small grains follow corn that is 
shocked, the land should be disked 
thoroughly. Following tobacco, the 
beds should be leveled and the land 
disked and harrowed. Do not disk 
sandy land too deep. Following pea- 
nuts, the land should be leveled by 
shallow disking and harrowing and 
the small grain sowed as soon as the 
peanuts are stacked. 


Step No. 3 requires that 
the farmer have enough 
plant nutrients in his 
soil to make good yields, 
either of grain or of grazing. Small 
grain fertilization consists of two 
parts: 1) to put a complete fertilizer 
in the soil at seeding; 2) topdress with 
nitrogen later. 


How to 
Fertilize 


Fertilizer recommendations vary 
with the soil and the past history of 
the field. In the Coastal Plains 300 


@ “August is the month to lay your plans for your 
fall small grain crop,” urges Dr. Baver. “August 1946 
calls for North Carolina farmers to go ‘all out” for the 
production of feeds, especially grains and pastures. 
Wheat is needed for human food, as well as for poultry. 
Barley and oats are needed livestock feed.” Here are 

sound rules for growing. 












pounds of a 4-10-6 or 4-8-8 are recom- 
mended at planting for average con- 
ditions, if the small grain is being 
planted for grain; in the Piedmont 
and Mountains, 300 pounds of 4-12-4 
or 3-12-6. 


In case legumes are turned oyer or 
disked in prior to seeding, 0-12-12 or 
0-14-7 is recommended at seeding. 
The small grain is then topdressed 
with 16 to 32 pounds of nitrogen 
(equal to 100 to 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda) between Feb. 15 and 
March 15. 


If the small grains are being sowed 
for grazing purposes, 300 pounds of 
6-8-6 for the Coastal Plain and of 
5-10-5 for the Piedmont and Moun- 
tains are recommended. After the 
grain is ready to graze, topdressing 
with additional nitrogen can be made. 


Step No. 4 is of the 
Best Sowing greatest importance to 
Dates good yields. Too many 

farmers fail to sow on 
time. Just to show how money is 
thrown away by late sowing consider 
these experiment results: Oats sowed 
Oct. 1 in the Piedmont yielded about 
35 bushels more per acre than oats 
sowed Nov. 15; barley sowed Oct. 1 
yielded about 14 bushels more. 
Wheat sowed Oct. 15, after the fly- 
free date, yielded about 7 bushels 


more than the Nov. 15 seeding. Rec 
ommended seeding dates for the dif- 
ferent small grains are: 


For Grain 


Coastal Plain Piedmont Mountains 
Oats Oct. 10-20 Oct. 1-25 Mar. 15-Apr. 
Barley Oct. 10-30 Oct. 1-20 Sept. 20-Oct. 
Wheat Nov. I-10 Oct. 10-31 Sept. 20-Oct. 


For Grazing 


oou 


Rye or 


Barley Sept. 1-15 Aug. 20-31 Aug. 20-31 
Oats and 


Wheat Nov. 1-15 Oct. 10-31 Sept. 25-Oct. 10 


It is important that wheat be sowed 
after the fly-free date for Hessian fly. 
Consult your county agent relative to 
this date. 

The recommended seeding rates in 
bushels per acre for these grains are 
as follows: 


For Grain For Grazing 
Oats 2 bu. in fall 
3 bu. in spring 
Barley 2 bushels 3 bushels 
Wheat 1 to 1% bu. 2 bushels 
Oats & Wheat 2 bu. oats 
1 bu. wheat 
Rye 2 bushels 


The use of a grain drill is the best 
method of seeding. You get even cov- 
erage of the seed at a uniform depth. 
Seed should be sowed 1 to 1% inches 
deep. If a grain drill.is not available, 
broadcast the seed and cover with a 
drag harrow. Use more seed when 
broadcast. 


To sum up, August is 
Summing _ the month for planning 
Up your fall plantings. 

Things to do in August 
to make more feed are: 


1. Let's get ready to follow all four 
steps in small grain production—and 
so make North Carolina soils produce 
increased bushels of oats, barley, and 
wheat, and more cow days of grazing 
on small grain pastures. 


2. Get ready to sow alfalfa and 
permanent pastures in September. 
Your land should be limed by now. 
You should have your seed and fer- 
tilizer on hand or be assured of de- 
livery. Look for more information in 
the September issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Editor’s note.—In a letter postscript, 
Dr. Baver sent us he also mentions some- 
thing not to do in August: “Do not cut 
tops or pull fodder. Cut and shock your 
corn and sow the land to small grain.” By 
pulling fodder, the corn yield is reduced 
more than the corn fodder is worth, 























“I think that I shall never see a poem lovely as a tree. . . 


Rural Industries in Georgia 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN, Dean of Agriculture, University of Georgia 


sell for less at digging 

time than they do later in 
the season,” complained a farm- 
er at Macon, Ga., during a meet- 
ing held in cooperation with the 
bankers of Central Georgia. 

Of course, potatoes are cheap- 
er at digging time; all farm com- 
modities, as a rule, are cheapest 
at harvesttime. But farmers can hold their crops 
for later sale—if they have the necessary storage 
equipment. Curing houses will do the trick for 
sweet potatoes. 

Sweet potato growers in Carroll County, Ga., 
have 15 small curing houses 16 x 30 feet in size, 
which cost from $500 to $850 each. These houses 
are rated at 1,000-bushel capacity; they will hold 
about 1,500 bushels. 

All these houses are heated with wood flues, ex- 
cept one, which is heated with electricity. Elec- 
trically heated curing houses are very satisfactory; 
they reduce labor requirements. 

Some of the Carroll County houses, according 
to County Agent J. F. Mauldin, Carrollton, were 
financed with FSA credit. One, which cost $750, 
is a cooperative; it was financed through subscrip- 
tions. 

Carroll County’s potato growers are now think- 
ing about establishing a number of dehydration 
plants in the communities that have curing houses. 
The two will go well together; the curing houses 
will take care of all the Grade A potatoes that are 
to be held for later marketing and those that do 


Se « potatoes always 





Dr. Chapman 


not meet commercial standards will be converted 
into livestock feed. 


Every community needs a locker plant. 
Frozen During the war years more than 1,000 
Food such plants were built in the South. 
These plants combine the “community 
idea” that has been so popular in the canneries with 
the new and modern method of quick-freezing. 
Locker plants in the South are owned 
by individuals, partnerships, corpora- 


—Etching by C. W. Anderson 


@ As part of the campaign to promote 
more rural industries in the Carolinas 
and Virginia we have asked Dean Paul 
W. Chapman to report on numerous 
successful rural industries which have 
been developed by a similar campaign 
in that state. Read this month’s letter 


from him... and then let us send you 


(free) a copy of our new pamphlet 
“101 Rural Industries.” 


* * * 


refrigeration. L. G. Hardman, who is one 
of the stockholders, says that he thinks the 
plant has helped the live-at-home program 
as much as anything that has ever been 
done in that section of Jackson County, 
Lockers in the plant rent for $12.50 a year, 


Livestock and poultry producers 
Co-op in the South spent 492 million 
Feed dollars last year for commercial- 

ly mixed feeds—almost half a 
billion. This was a big slice out of gross 
income. When prices drop, as they will in 
a few years, producers of meat, milk, and 
eggs will be faced with the major problem: 
How can production costs be lowered? 

The Eatonton Cooperative Creamery, 
Eatonton, Ga., with 250 members who did 
a milk business last-year of $1,750,000, has 
already discovered one way—the co-op went 
into the feed business. 

Beginning in May 1943, a few dairymen 
pooled orders and bought two or three car- 
loads of feed. Prices to these buyers were 
$6 or $7 a ton less than they had been pay- 
ing. Others placed orders. Then, the Eat- 
onton Cooperative Creamery borrowed 
$10,000 from the Bank of Cooperatives, 
Columbia, S. C., to take care of operating 
expenses. 

The $10:000 has been repaid. A building cost- 
ing $1,500 has been bought and paid for. The 
feed business of the co-op now has a net worth of 
$30,000. A reserve is set aside every month to 
take care of future developments. A lot has been 
purchased adjacent to the new creamery; it is pos- 
sible that a new building will be erected soon to 
house and handle the gowing sideline so closely 
connected with the dairy business. 








tions, and cooperatives; several are also 
owned by schools, towns, and counties. 


Frozen Feed Lockers, Inc., Commerce, 
Ga., is a corporation owned by 30 stock- 
holders. A .plaque on the wall states 
that the plant was sponsored in the com- 
munity by the Kiwanis Club. 


The plant has 525 lockers, all of which 
are rented; it started with 365. But the 
bulk storage room, which all locker 
plants should have, was converted into 
a room for lockers to take care of as 
many families as possible during the food 
emergency period. The plant has a large 
meat-curing room and a chill room for 
beef; and there is also a room for smoke 
curing. All equipment is electrically op- 
erated, including meat saws and bacon 
slicers. 

Total cost of the plant was about 
$35,000—half for the building and half 
for the equipment, including lockers and 





We Congratulate This Month— 


Dr. H. M. Love, who became head of the department of agricultural economics at VPI 
July 1, and H. L. Dunton, who became acting head of the department of agronomy. 

J. M. Eleazer, now Information Specialist for Clemson Extension Service but for 23 years 
county agent of Sumter County, S. C., recently given a banquet and silver service by a host 


of friends in that county. 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, just honored by Harvard University with an LL.D. cogs and the 
deserved citation: “Educational leader of the South, labor arbiter of national prob 
ing liberal loved and admired by friends and foes alike.” 


H. G. Johnson of Chatham County, N. C., who recently won first place in a nationwide cattle 
judging contest for vo-ag teachers, sponsored by Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Dudley W. Bagley, able eastern North Carolina farmer and plant breeder, whom we wel- 
come back to Moyock, N. C., after several years in a distinguished position in our national 


government. 


ems; a fight- 


I. North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia— 


Party Primaries: South Carolina, July 30; Virginia, Aug. 8. 

Lost Colony Celebration, Roanoke Island, N. C., every 
night except Monday and Tuesday, till Aug. 31. 

Dairy sh 

Annual 4-H Short Course, State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
Aug. 12-17. 

N. C. Farm and Home Week, State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., Aug. 19-23. 

State Negro Junior Dairy Cattle Show, Raleigh, N. C., 
Sept. 10. . 

Poultry Industries Exposition and South Carolina Poultry 
Improvement Association Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 
il, 2. 18. 

Four North,Carolina Junior District Dairy Cattle Shows: 
Asheville, Sept. 13; Shelby, Sept. 18; Lexington, Sept. 20; 
Goldsboro, Oct. 23. 

Junior Dairy Cattle Show, Greensboro, N. C., Sept. 24. 

Elkin Fat Stock Show and Sale, Oct. 8 and 9. 

N. C. State Grange, Clinton, Oct. 23-24. 

South Carolina State Grange, Tamasee, Aug. 20-23. 

Atlantic Rural Exposition, Richmond, Va., Oct. 7-12. 

Virginia State Grange, Richmond, Va, Oct. 29-31. 

Tobacco Festival, South Boston, Va., Sept. 5-6. 

State Fair Dates: North Carolina—Raleigh, Oct. 14-19. 
South Carolina—Columbia, Oct. 21-26. South Carolina 
State: Colored Fair, Columbia, Oct. 28-Nov. 2; Maryland— 
Timonium, Oct. 2-12. 

Tobacco Market Openings: Georgia-Florida Belt, Wednes- 
day, July 24; North Carolina-South Carolina Border Belts, 
Thursday, Aug. 1; Eastern North Carolina Belt, Monday, 
Aug. 19; Middle Belt, Monday, Sept. 9. Old Belt, Monday, 
Sept. 16; Darkfired Virginia Belt, Monday, Dec. 2. 


II. National— 

National Farm Safety Week, July 21-27. 

International Baby Chick Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
July 23-26. 

American Forest Congress, Washington, D. C., Oct. 9-11. 

National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 13-22. 

American Farm Bureau 1946 Session, San Francisco, 
Calif., Dec. 8-14. 

New moon, July 28; full, Aug. 12. 


COMING EVENTS 


ort Course, Clemson College, S. C., July 23-25. 
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ners can cooperate to prevent this great loss in 1946. And be 

sure to ask now for the Smith-Doxey cotton classing service— 

before Aug. lin-South Carolina, before,Aug. 15 in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 


for King Cotton, he still reigns 

supreme as America’s greatest 
cash crop. Cotton is grown on a 
fourth of the 6,000,000 farms in the 
United States and has returned an 
average yearly income over $1,200,- 
000,000 in the last three years. It is 
the principal raw material for the 
nation’s textile industry, employing 
over a million people and producing 
products valued in billions. In all, 
at least 13% million persons are di- 
rectly dependent upon cotton for the 
necessities and comforts of life—about 


Dik all the gravediggers 


@ Poor picking and poor ginning cost some North Carolina 
farmers $15 to $20 per bale last year, experts say. One bale in 
y five lost $4.25 in value. Read here how farmers and gin- 


recognition of grade and 
staple values in marketing 
cotton. 


Ask for Smith- 
Doxey Service 


Here is right where the free 
Smith-Doxey cotton classing 
service fits your need. It shows 
1) the grade, 2) the staple, 3) 
the gin preparation, and 4) the 
Government loan value of 
your cotton. When you know 
the quality of your cotton you 
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Ginner taking sample from a bale just ginned for Smith-Doxey classing. 
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How Farmers and Ginners Can Produce 


HIGHER 


one-tenth the total population of the 
United States! 


But while King Cotton 
is far from dead and 
ready for burial, no one 
denies that he is caught 
in the throes of a gigantic fight for his 
very existence. Whether he wins the 
greatest battle of his life since Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin in 
1793 depends in large measure on 
one thing: quality! 

That is true all over the Cotton 
South, and nowhere more so than 
right here in our Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. If our Carolinas-Virginia cot- 
ton farmers stay in business we must 
produce a quality product—one that 
will surpass competitive textiles for 
spinning and weaving fine fabrics. 


Big Fight 
for King 


Carolinas - Virginia 
cotton farmers have 
made giant strides in 
using improved va- 
rieties and cultural practices, includ- 
ing startling progress in mechaniza- 
tion made here in Scotland County, 
N. C. See our cover picture showing 
the change from the old to the new in 
picking cotton. But failure to follow 
best practices in picking and care be- 
fore ginning—this costs them many 
thousands of dollars every year. 


Weak Spots 
in Saving 


In North Carolina 
J. C. Ferguson, ex- 
tension engineer, 
State College, says: 
“Records show that 20 per cent of all 
cotton produced in the state in 1945 
was reduced in value $4.55 per bale 
on the average, or a total loss of near- 
ly $400,000 by rough preparation. In 
many cases this loss rose to $15 or 
$20 per bale. Excessive moisture in 
the cotton at time of ginning caused 
most of the loss.” 

While the condition of cotton 
brought to the gin does cause most 
of the loss, Fred P. Johnson, N. C. 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Secretary of the N. C. Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, said: “In 1945 the average 
loss through bad ginning and insuff- 
cient cleaning was at least $1 per bale 
and perhaps totaling half a million 
dollars for the 430,000-bale crop. 
Most of this loss can be avoided by 
better understanding and cooperat- 
tion between growers and ginners 
especially if growers will demand 


Losses Up to 
$20 Per Bale 


UALITY COTTON 
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Classing cotton samples at Government laboratory, State Department of 


Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. The card being filled out shows grade, 


staple, gin preparation, and loan value. 


can sell or get a Government loan on 
the basis of grade. Just for example 
take Delfan Walker, Rutherford 
County farmer who says, “I got about 
$484.22 more for my crop by taking 
advantage of the classing and loan 
service.” Here is how it worked. Last 
fall when his cotton was ginned and 
classed, the market price was about 
22 cents. He got a Government loan 
at about this rate on 18 bales amount- 
ing to $2,107.09. Later the cotton 
sold for $2,644.31, leaving a differ- 
ence of $537.22 from which were de- 
ducted farm storage inspection fee, 
$18; interest on note at 3 per cent for 
time money had been used, $35; leav- 
ing a net gain of $484.22. Mr. Walker 
also cleared about $240 on his 1944 
crop by the classing and loan service. 


Cotton Marketing 
You Must Act Specialist Dan F. 
at Once Holler, State Col- 

lege, declares, 
“Farmers all over the cotton parts of 
the state are getting similar benefits 
from the cotton classing and loan 
service.” Mr. Holler originated the 
idea of putting the loan value right 
on the card that goes back to the 
farmer as soon as the sample _ is 
classed. Farmers are again this year 
assured a loan value of 92% per cent 
parity. Chosen ginners take samples 
from each bale when ginned and send 
them in to the central laboratory at 


It is mailed to the grower. 


Raleigh where the classing is done. 
Any farmer who is a member of a 
county or community cotton improve- 
ment association and grows one acre 
or more of an adapted variety can get 
this free service by making applica- 
tion by or before Aug. 15. Applica- 
tions for similar service in Virginia 
must be in by the same date; in South 
Carolina by Aug. 1. 


In South Carolina 
Fine Work in a truly remarkable 
South Carolina work has been 

done in getting 
better gins and better ginning prac- 
tices. South Carolina’s Agricultural 
Extension Editor A. B. Bryan says: 
“The amount of rough-ginned cotton 
in South Carolina during the last gin- 
ning season was the smallest since 
records have been kept, says Clem- 
son’s extension ginning specialist. 
Rough ginning for 1944 was only 9.9 
per cent—one-third less than previous 
season. In 1945 rough ginning drop- 
ped to 6.7 per cent. But there was 
still a loss of $112,000 to $220,000 to 
South Carolina farmers. These fig- 
ures are based on a yield of 662,000 
bales 500-pound basis. The loss from 
rough preparation is estimated at 

2.50 to $5 per bale. 

“If ginners can continue this im- 
provement for a few more years, 
South Carolina should have one of 
the best ginning records of any state. 


By Wm. C. LaRue 


Associate Editor 


To continue this improvement spe- 
cialists say it will be necessary for 
ginners to keep their present equip- 
ment in best possible repair and add 
some new equipment from year to 
year. The seed cotton dryer has done 
much to eliminate rough preparation, 
and more gins should be equipped 
with dryers. Pre-cleaners and cleaner 
feeders also have aided greatly in 
cutting the amount of rough ginning. 
The speeding up of slow gins has 
been another important factor in re- 
ducing the amount of rough ginning.” 


We want to urge two things ginners 
should do and four things farmers 
should do as recommended by Ex- 
pert Fred Johnson: 


: 1. Get all ginning ma- 
Ginners chinery in optimum re- 
Should— pair, that is, factory con- 

dition; operate with saw 
speeds 600 to 650 r.p.m. regardless of 
age or make; alter roll box so gin will 
operate with loose roll; check con- 
denser speeds, condition of moving 
parts and behavior of kicker wheel to 
avoid “foot packed appearance” in 
sample; and inspect each bale of seed 
cotton before undertaking to gin it, 
and then check on functioning of 
each element in gin’s outfit during 
ginning process. This is called “proc- 
essing inspection,” and is the only 
way to avoid ginning cotton when it 
is too wet or green. 

2. Remove trash and foreign mat- 
ter. Before investing in cleaning and 
conditioning equipment, a ginner 
needs to studv his requirements and 
plan a layout to best meet them. 


1. Avoid picking 
What Farmers) immature cotton. 
Should Do— Pick only when 

dry. Pick free of 
trash. Never mix good cotton and 
bad. 

2. Help ginner determine condi- 
tion of cotton before ginning. Never 
demand ginning when cotton is wet 
or excessively green. 

8. Appraise gin service by examin- 
ing samples and not seed. Have your 
cotton sampled and classed to know 
your grade. 

4. Have your ginner submit Smith- 
Doxey sample in order to know your 
grade and staple—and order this serv- 
ice by Aug. 1 in South Carolina, by, 
Aug. 15 in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 








Lefty never would come to see our Ethel and sit in 
the living room; he’d sit on the porch-railing and 
hook his legs around the banisters and talk to us all, 
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A had been to the upper end of our place—this 
P=: along in the Spring of ’45—to see about 

the sheep and had just gotten back home. 
You could tell he had something on his mind he 
wanted to tell from the way he'd corner his eye 
at Ma and wait to see if she’d ever quit dusting 
so he could. 

When we all noticed that, Ma and Ethel look- 
ed at each other, and you could see uneasiness in 
their faces. This was because Pa never did go to 
the upper end of our place that he didn’t drop on 
over to Mr. Crabtree’s house to see how he was 
and if he’d heard from his boy, Lefty, in the Army. 


And we could tell from the way Pa acted he’d 
been to Mr. Crabtree’s, and had something to tell, 
and Ma sidled around close to him and said: 


“See Mr. Crabtree—and how’s his rheumatism?” 


“He ain’t no better,” Pa said. “In fact, he’s sell- 
ing out to go live with some of his kinfolks in 
ad 

Ma said, “Who’s he selling out to?” 

Pa said, “Well, it was such a bargain I bought 
him out, Amy .. . lock, stock and barrel. . . for 
two thousand dollars... .” 

He reached in his inside coat pocket and pulled 
out some old deeds. They were golden with age, 
and you could tell Pa loved the feel of the old 
papers. . 


M A and Ethel looked at each other, and I saw 
| Ethel came near bursting loose, but Ma gave 
her a look, and Ethel just bit her lip and didn’t say 
anything, and Pa continued: 

“Tll run over to town and get the deed fixed up. 
And while I do, Jim, he wants you to slip up and 
feed and chop him some wood, and Ethel, he 
wants you to come, too. He wants you to write 
Lefty about him selling out and one.thing and 
another... .” 

And right there, if our Ma had been different 
from what she is, she would have made the fur fly, 
because this two thousand dollars was money we'd 
saved over long years, and we children could see 
it would bring conflict in our house sooner or later. 
Pa craved more land, and Ma wanted to keep it to 
build us a new house because our four girls would 
soon be having company. 

But Ma never fought by making the fur fly. She 
fought by stroking fur the right way—very gently. 
In fact, our Pa was big and strong and blusterous 
and always liked to think of himself as the wielder 
of a battle-axe. But when the battle came, our 
Ma, though she was little and thin and frail—she 
could take a feather-duster and dust Pa off so gently 
he'd be preaching his own funeral without know- 
ing it. 

So Ma just said, gentle-like, as she dusted: 

“It is... it’s a good bargain. You must get the 
deed fixed before he backs out... .” 
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By MARK HAGER 


rheumatic leg on a chair, and he 
said to Ethel: 

“I told your pa to tell you all to 
come. ... I ain't got long to stay 
here . . . I can’t make it no longer, 
. .- I'm sellin’ out to you all, and 
guess I'd better get you to write 
Lefty about it...” 

Ethel got her pencil and paper 
and got by the little center table and 
pushed the big Bible back a little, 
and Mr. Crabtree said: 


ee | UST tell him I can’t make it here 

” no longer since his ma died. Tel] 
him my rheumatism’s worse, and I’m 
clear broke down. . . . Tell him he 
won't have to come back to this 
muddy valley no more . . . that I’m 
sellin’ out to your pa...” 


Ethel was writing, and then of a 
sudden, she stopped writing and 
looked at Mr. Crabtree, and chewed 
the rubber on her pencil, and she 
started, and from the outset I could 
tell it was a little speech Ma had 
fixed up for Ethel, because she said 
it like it was a recitation down at 
school. She couldn’t put the feeling 
in it like I knew our Ma could, but 
she got it off something like this: 

“Oh, Mr. Crabtree, Ma’s awful 


s 6S tickled Pa’s buying the place. We 
ae . > “. . . : 
just couldn’t think of it getting in 
the hands of strangers. .... 308 «cc 


you see ... with us having the place 
.» Well, say if Lefty was to want to 
come back and look at it again... 
if he was to want to get him a apple 








@ Did you read “Milt Won’t Be Batching Long” in 
our July issue? Well, here’s another charming Mark 
Hager love story with characters you'll enjoy meet- 
ing—Pa, blustering and forthright .. . Ma,who can “You . 
quietly outsmart him without his ever catching on 
... Lefty, the soldier who gets home before the story 
ends... and “Our Ethel,” his sweetheart. 


off that Early Harvest down there— 
well, he’d feel like it was almost 
home to him...” 

Mr. Crabtree lifted at his leg and 
groaned, and said: 

. . you reckon he’d want 
to do that?” 

“He might,” Ethel said. “And be- 
sides; Ma said we'd sure miss you, 
Mr. Crabtree, specially us school 
children. . .. You won’t be down to 
the apple holes by the fence no 











A ND while Pa went on toward town, me and 
“* Ethel started getting ready to go up to Mr. Crab- 
tree’s, and before we started Ma got Ethel off to 
one side. They had a long whispering conversa- 
tion, and I knew it was about Ethel and Mr. Crab- 
tree’s boy, Lefty, in the Army. But still, just see- 
ing how shy and timid Lefty used to be with our 
Ethel, you couldn’t see why Ma put so much store 
by it. Lefty never would come to see our Ethel 
and sit in the living room; he’d sit on the porch- 
railing and hook his legs around the banisters and 
talk to us all, and he never would eat at our house. 
But for along time before he went to the Army, 
he’d carry Ethel’s books till he got in sight of our 
house, and then ease ’em back to her. So you had 
to look close to see anything between Lefty Crab- 
tree and our Ethel. Still if you said, “Ma, why 
don’t Lefty come on and see Ethel like a man and 
take her to church like other people?” Ma would 
say: “Well, just because. It’s like that sometimes 
... but often it’s deep, like still water. .. . It might 
live as long as the murmur in the pines and the 
dust in the road they walk in...” 

But of course we never got to read the letters 
Lefty wrote our Ethel, and her him; but she sure 
did like to go up and write letters for Mr. Crabtree 
while he didn’t have the use of his hands, and we 
used to kid her and ask did she put in something 
for herself, and she’d just grin and tell us to shut up. 


A ND after Ma and Ethel finished, we went on up, 
“* and because our Pa had bought the Crabtree 
place it caused us to stop and gaze over it and 
wonder like we never had before, and back on the 
cedar knoll were the old graves of three genera- 
tions of Crabtrees, and we looked at the mossy, 
sagging barn and house and stable roofs, and it 
looked like they were moldy with memories and 
droopy with dreams about years and folks long 
gone. 

When we went in Mr. Crabtree was nursing a 


Illustrated by GRANVILLE BRUCE 


more to stick apples through the 
crack of the fence to the school chil- 
dren. ... And Ma... you know how she is... .” 

“Uh-huh,” Mr. Crabtree said, his eyes dropping 
to the floor as if he was in a deep study, “that 
sounds like your ma...” 

Ethel got ready to write and said, “Now, what 
else do you want to write, Mr. Crabtree?” 

The old man didn’t answer just then. He studied 
a while with his head hung low, and when he looked 
up, some water had come in his eyes, and he said: 

“Scratch that out... tear it up. ... It ain't no 
kind o’ letter to write to a boy on the other side 0 
the world. Start all over and tell him my rheuma- 
tism ain’t as bad as it was last winter. ... Tell him 
I’m gittin’ along good . . . considerin’ the trials and 
tribulations that come to people in this world. . . . 
Tell him . . . tell him this place is his’n . . . some- 
thin’ to come back to... like as your ma said... 
somethin’ to have and to hold... .” 


\ ND after Ethel got the letter done she went on 

to cleaning up for Mr. Crabtree, and she made 
his bed and shook his pillows, and while I fed the 
things, and chopped the wood, she stirred up his 
supper in the kitchen. Then directly Pa come and 
he was all boisterous and smiling, and he handed 
Mr. Crabtree the deed, and went on how he’d send 
the notary up, and it wouldn’t be no trouble at all. 
But Mr. Crabtree got the deed stuck in his side 
pocket awful quick and never looked at it; but he 
looked at Pa and said: 

“Will, I hate it. . . I hate it because the children 
said Amy was so anxious to get the place, and if 
Id sell it at all, ’'d want You all to have it... . But 
I’ve backed out... . It ain’t for sale for no price in 
the world... . I’m leavin’ it to Lefty... .” 

Pa clear wilted. He wouldn’t talk as we went 
back down the road to our house; but after we got 
home, he told Ma, he said: 

“You know what? He backed clear out. I be- 
lieve the old man’s losing his mind. . . .” 

Ma said, “Well, I'll declare! I hate it we didn’t 
get the place... .” 

And Pa was gloomy for a long time, and you 
could see he was hurt, and then a (See page *4) 
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and this label means the Steel is good 


Whether for fence, roofing sheets, or farm machinery, steel is the 





natural choice—because it is outstanding in strength, toughness, long 


life. And the U*S*S Label is the mark of quality steel. Find this label Your guide to good steel in: TRACTORS . PLOWS . 
: ; | PLANTING, SEEDING AND FERTILIZING MACHINERY 

on an article—and you know at once that the product is made of | CULTIVATORS AND WEEDERS . HARVESTERS . GRAIN 
m e ° ° | BINS . WATER PIPE . FENCE AND POSTS . BARBED 

steel backed by all the engineering skill and manufacturing knowledge | WIRE . POULTRY FENCE AND NETTING . ROOFING 
9 j AND SIDING . MILKING MACHINES . DAIRY BARN 

of the world’s foremost steelmakers. STANCHIONS AND PENS end scores of other steel prod- 

ucts for the farm. 





+ 


LISTEN TO. « the United States Steel Radio Show every Sunday evening. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY e AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 





NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ee OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ee UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY e VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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LASTS LONGER IN RUGGED FARM SERVICE 


THE ONLY Heac-Veated TRUCK TIRE 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 





Akron, Ohio, U.S.A.» Toronta, Ont, Conada ~~ 


COUNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


Three general rules have always 
governed The Progressive Farm- 
er editorially: 


1) To present fairly both sides 
of all questions debated. 


2) To give every underdog es- 
pecial sympathy and interest. 


3) To be constructive rather 
than destructive; following 
the Tennysonian doctrine, 
“It is better to fight for the 
good than rail at the ill.”... 


Again this month Country 
Voices exemplifies this Progres- 
sive Farmer spirit. 


IF MAN WERE GONE 
If man were gone with all his memor- 


ies, 
Buds still would swell and blooms be 
opening. 
As now, impassioned birds would 
proudly sing 
In praise of love. . . . Still would the 
dogwood’s snow 
Drift through the wakening woods. 
Still would unfold 
The fern’s frail plumes. .. . 
Edgar Abernethy, 
Gaston County, N. C. 


In others words, this world 

would be just about perfect 

without people. Byron Her- 
bert Reece of Georgia, in his Ballad 
of the Bones & Other Poems says the 
same thing even 
more sharply: 
“Trouble and 
death the day that 
man was born: 
How shall earth 
be free of him 
again?” ... Well, 
that’s one way of 
looking at it. 
Continuing letters 
on the question of 
churches say just about the same: 
There’s nothing wrong with the 
church; it’s the people. But really, 
that gets us nowhere. The world 
might be prettier without man clut- 
tering up the landscape and a church 
without people might be completely 
stainless; but in that event none of 
us or our descendants would be here 
to enjoy an imperfect but highly in- 
teresting life. 

We like it, the whole show; we like 
the people in it, most of them; and 
we refuse to think that the only way 
for this world and all its human in- 
stitutions, including the church, to 
arrive at perfection is by means of a 
completely effective Atomic Bomb. 
That would be perfection purchased 
at too stiff a price.... 

Now here comes the same member 
who started this whole argument on 
churches and Sunday schools, out 
after my hide for arguing that mod- 
ern war is so beastly and suicidal 
that the human race must abolish 
war before war abolishes it: 

Anyone who thinks there’ll never be 
another war would write Santa Claus 
a letter and then sit down and cry 
because Santa didn’t slide down the 
chimney with a red pack on his back. 

Glennie Helms, 
Union County, N.C. 


Mr. Lord 


With war as it has become Mr.—or 
is it MissPp—Helms, consider this: War 
can come down every chimney now 
and bring the chimney down with it. 
Next time—if there is a next tine—you 
may not be sitting so pert and sassy. 
That chimney may be yours. . . . The 
Labor Question: 

There is a near epidemic of polio 
in Texas. The time is ripe for our doc- 
tors and nurses to strike for higher 


pay, shorter working hours, better liy- 
ing conditions, and government sub- 
sidies. Such a _ strike would be a 
crime against humanity and a viola- 
tion of their views, did you say? It 
would be! But other unions capitalize 
on disaster, and strike when they con- 
sider their labor to be indispensable, 
The trainmen were striking with starv- 
ing millions waiting for the“food they 
move. Why shouldn’t the nurses and 
doctors? Mabel Shaffer, 

Matagorda County, Tex. 


I am a farmer and have been one 
all my life. I think we farmers ought 
to recognize that it takes labor to sup- 
ply us with the necessities of life. Also, 
we ought to learn from labor. We ought 
to be organized the way labor is, and 
not let business interests run our busi- 
ness and name our prices. 


Strong organization: that is what we 
farmers need! And we need farm or- 
ganizations that look after the little 
farmer as well as the big one. 


So you can put me down as one 
farmer who believes in labor unions, 
in labor’s right to strike, and in farmers’ 
right to strike. Let’s be fair to the la- 
bor unions, get organized ourselves, 
and I believe we could get more money, 
allow labor more money, and charge 
the consumer less. We could do with 
fewer middlemen. J. A. Milligan, 

Harmon County, Okla. 


I am recording this discussion 

on the road, in Georgia. Last 

week I had lunch with one of 
my favorite editors, Ralph McGill, 
editor of The Atlanta Constitution. 
We talked about this question of 
farmers railing against organized 
labor. Ralph said that most of the 
letters he gets on this question from 
farmers and farm organization of- 
ficials puzzle him. Why, he asks, 
should farmers and their represen- 
tatives talk like rich businessmen 
when speaking of city laboring peo- 
ple, even though most farmers, in 
the South especially, live more near- 
ly the life and within the income of 
laboring people? What do our read- 
ers say to that? 


Our next letter is in answer to Ft. 
E. Robbins who wrote in the June 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition of The 
Progressive Farmer, hotly condemn- 
ing all strikes and labor union lead- 
ers, saying that while he is also a 
farmer he is no foe of labor, having 
been a union man for nearly fifty 
years. For the benefit of readers of 
other editions, Mr, Robbins’ article 
is reprinted elsewhere in this issue, 
in all except the Carolinas-Virginia 
edition, 


union money to buy him a farm, 
then turned and bit the hand 
that fed him. 

I have been a coal miner for 26 years, 
and 12 of those years under a union 
contract. I own a small farm, clear, 
bought from money I made. as a union 
man. Before we (See page 51) 


‘) Maybe Mr. Robbins got enough 
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By EUGENE BUTLER 
Vice President and Editor 
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@ This Progressive Farmer goes to press too soon to review new 


Congressional legislation on price controls, Furthermore it will 


probably take a month to see how everything “shakes down” and 


just what further changes will be needed to protect farm interests. 


Meanwhile other big news, national and international, affecting 


farm welfare is boiled down for quick reading herewith. 


Big News Told 


MORTGAGE debt of farmers is 

lowest since 1945, but there 
is strong evidence that the decline 
has about reached the bottom of 
the downswing. Twenty _ states 
increased their mortgage debt in 
1945, compared 
with only 8 states 
the year before. 
... U.S. laying 
flocks are being 
culled heavily. 
About 28 million 





nonproductive 

and low _produc- 

Mr. Butler ing birds were 
culled in May 

alone. On June 1, about 72 hens 


and pullets remained out of each 
100 in the Nation’s laying flocks 
on Jan. 1. Southern states dropped 
to a June 1 average of about 71 
birds. The average U. S. culling 
rate in May was 60 per cent greater 
than the usual rate for May during 
the preceding five years. Poultry- 
men are increasing the proportion 
of pullets in their laying flocks. 


Nutrient X, an unidentified food 
factor, appears to have the proper- 
ties of a vitamin, but is distinct 
from any known vitamin. Rats 
fed a diet high in protein usually 
died if X was lacking. It is not 
present in wheat flour or corn meal 
or milk sugar. Cheese has it but 
butterfat does not. One of the rich- 
est sources of X is liver extract, now 
widely used to treat anemia... . 
Recently cotton prices soared to 
about 31 cents a pound, the high- 
est in 23 years. Price control leg- 
islation was partly responsible. The 
present strong demand is expected 
to continue. Carryover on Aug. 1 
will probably be 3,500,000 smaller 
than on Aug. 1, 1945. . . . In six 
months, this country shipped over 
5% million tons of bread grains to 
help feed the hungry people of other 
lands... . A record average number 
of pigs—647 per litter—was saved 
from this spring’s litters. The 10- 
year average is about 6.1 pigs. In 
general, the higher price of corn 
in relation to hogs has caused pro- 
ucers to try harder to save pigs. 
For one thing, more of them are 
using sodium fluoride in eliminat- 
ing intestinal worms from’ swine. 


The U. S. Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy, Washington, D. C., has issued a 
publication, E-692, which summar- 
izes results with DDT on truck 
crops.... A serious boll weevil situ- 
ation is now facing cotton growers 
in many places in the South. Only 
two-thirds of a normal season’s sup- 
ply of calcium arsenate will be 
available. Practically all this sup- 
ply is already in the hands of cotton 


in Little Space 


growers or in dealer’s warehouses. 
. . - The order requiring processors 
to set aside protein meal for use in 
designated states is being contin- 
ued at 10 per cent until further 
notice. . . . One-half the 24,400 
surplus trucks sold during the first 
three months of this year were 
bought by veterans. . . . National 
Farmers Union has called on Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson to 
demand Seizure of struck farm 
equipment plants. . .. Farm organi- 
zations and food commodity groups 
are working on a proposed bill 
which would give to farm market- 
ing the same emphasis which in re- 
cent years has been placed on pro- 
duction. Market research, news, and 
regulatory services now available 
to agriculture are scattered through 
half a dozen or more USDA agen- 
cies primarily concerned with pro- 
duction and price supports, The 
proposed bill would seek to segre- 
gate those functions and coordinate 
them under one head directly re- 
sponsible to the Secretary. 


Maurice H. Lockwood, presi- 
dent-elect‘of the National Fertilizer 
Association, predicts that 1945-46 
fertilizer production will show a 
new record output of 13,860,000 
tons. . . . Representatives of farm 
organizations from 31 nations set 
up at a recent London meeting a 
provisional International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers after 
drafting a constitution for a per- 
manent organization. The Interna- 
tional Federation has yet to be rati- 
fied by membership of the Ameri- 
can organizations. . . . Early Senate 
confirmation is expected on the 
nomination of Ivy W. Duggan for 
reappointment as Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


Farm Security Administration 
loans to veterans totaled 5,400 dur- 
ing March and April, a new high. 
More than 20,000 veteran applica- 
tions, most of them of recent date, 
are now on hand in county offices 
and are getting preferential atten- 
tion. Amount of the loans already 
made totals $33,424,000. .. . Texas 
and Oklahoma farmers cut two- 
thirds: of their hay with tractor 
mowers compared with only about 
one-fifth in other sections of the 
South. Half the hay in Texas and 
Oklahoma is raked with tractor-op- 
erated rakes one- (See page 58) 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you plan 
to move soon, please notify us six 
weeks in advance. Just send the ad- 
dress label from this copy along with 
your new address. Changes cannot be 
made without old address. 























When TWA, “Trans World Airline,” 
selects spark plugs, you can be 
certain that it is exercising expert 
judgment backed by experience. 
This outstanding air line uses de- 
pendable Champion Spark Plugs 
for the great majority of its domestic 
and international planes, including 
the famous TWA Constellations. 
Here once again is proof that 
Champions, the choice of experts 
including most farmers, make every 
engine—in car, truck or tractor— 
a better performing, more depend- 
able engine. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 










FOLLOW THE EXPERTS “Cj; 





The Dependable Spark Plug 
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Conserving moisture may well become the topmost farin problem 
during the next several years. Study the rain chart above and draw 
your own conclusions. 

For almost the last century, drouth periods have occurred at 22- 
year cycles. IF history repeats itself, another such period is ap- 
proaching. 

The picture is far from hopeless, for practical methods of conserv- 
ing and controlling rainfall are possiole with regular tractor and 
harvesting equipment. 

If you are equipped with an Allis-Chalmers WC Tractor and an 
All-Crop Harvester, you can begin now to establish a moisture- 
saving system on your farm. 


THE FERST STEP 


Harvest more legume and 
grass seeds, soybeans and 
sorghums. The nation needs 
more of all these crops. Their 
fibrous root systems soak up 
rainfall, keep moisture on the 
slopes and hold soil in the grip 
of intertwined roots. You can 
tune the All-Crop Harvester 
cylinder like a radio to save 
all these seeds... over 100 
crops all told. 





THE SECONDS 


Build a contour and terrace 
system with your own tractor 
plow. The WC tractor with 
sensitive Power Flash governor 
has the power and snap to 
pitch dirt faster and farther 
with a moldboard plow, direct- 
attached disc plow or pull-type 
disc tiller. Drainage ditches, 
ponds, reservoirs and water- 
ways, too, can be built with 
these A-C tractor outfits. 


Such a system started now may 
your most valuable insur- 
ance for the years to come. 


Write For Two FREE Books 
That Tell You How... 


**Harvest the All-Crop Way’’ and 
“You Have What It Takes co Con- 
tour and Terrace.'’ Better yet — 
ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer for 
free copies and discuss these 
methods with him. 



































BECAUSE peach fruit buds are 

now forming for next year’s crop, 
an application of a pound to a pound 
and a half of nitrate of soda per tree 
will be helpful. 
This is especially 
true if the new 
growth produced 
this season is com- 
paratively short. 
The opinion of 
many that this will 
cause the trees to 
become somewhat 
sappy and there- 
fore more susceptible to winter in- 
jury is not true. 





Mr. Niven 


Most bunch grapes 

are very susceptible 

© to rot. Help check 

this trouble on next 

year’s crop by thoroughly spraying 

the old vines with bordeaux mix- 

ture as soon as this year’s crop is all 
harvested. 


Run through orchard 
Yo 7 with mower to cut 

all weeds and high 

grass. (2) Cut out with 
hoe any that can’t be reached with 
mowing machine. (3) Pick up and 
burn or bury deeply all rotten fruit 
on the ground or on the trees. (4) 
Remove any broken, injured or 
dead branches from fruit trees and 
burn. (5) Obtain a good high grade 
complete fertilizer to be applied to 
fruit trees 30 days before first frost 
usually appears. (6) Get a supply of 
material to treat for peach tree bor- 
er in October. (7) Get ready for put- 
ting in winter cover crop in orchard 
by obtaining the necessary plant- 
ing seed. (8) Propagate some Seup- 
pernong grapes by layering a few 
vines now. Follow the method out- 
lined in our June issue. June and 
July are best months for doing this 
job, but it still can be done. 


By L. A. 
Horticultural Editor 





NIVEN 





By spraying apples 

with a hormone 

spray just before 

the fruit begins to 
drop, this may be largely prevented, 
It will cause them to hold on two to 
three weeks longer than they other- 
wise would. This results in better 
fruit and prolonging the picking sea- 
son. Apply according to directions 
on package. Secure it from spray 
material dealers and seed houses. It 
is comparatively inexpensive. 


Cull apples make good 
Hl cow feed. Chop them 

up into small pieces 

and feed up to 20 or 
25 pounds per cow per day. They 
are equal in feed nutrients to about 
two-thirds that of corn silage. 


Anole 


The pecan weevil does 
serious damage to pecan 
Weevils nuts. Spread sheets un- 
der the limbs and jar 
them once per week from August 
10 to 15 to the middle of September. 
This pest sticks his long bill in the 
young pecan nuts, causing them to 
drop prematurely. They often de- 
stroy the larger part of the crop. 
Much good can be accomplished by 
collecting and burning them. 


m~ 


Apple growers will find 

31 it advisable to put 

poison bands around 

the apple trees now to 

catch codling moth worms. They 

will soon be crawling down the tree 

trying to hide under trash and other 
refuse for winter protection. 


Continue to cultivate 

strawberries as often as is 

necessary to keep grass and 

weeds in check. Letting 
these grow up during late summer 
and fall means a very definite and 
heavy reduction of the berry crop 
next year. 


By REV. JAMES W. SELLS 


[HE importance of the 
town and country church 
needs to be emphasized this summer. 
The world needs the steadying influ- 
ence of the small church. Your church 
is important. 


On some Sunday in August plan 
for on Old Home Church day. Invite 
all the men and women who have 
gone from your community to visit the 
church of their childhood. Ask the 
most important person to deliver the 
address of the day. Prepare for a din- 
ner on the ground. Special music 
would be appropriate. Appoint your 
committees well in advance, and ad- 
vertise your program in the county 
paper. Emphasize the place of your 
church and the contribution it has 
made to the world. 


Paint your church with volunteer 
labor. In August most of the crops are 
laid by and the men have more time 
to help around the church. Appoint a 
committee of your best workers to raise 
the money and get your church painted 
now. 

If you wish, make a social occasion 
of it and serve meals for the men who 
do the work. A church is a fellowship; 
people worship better together if they 
have worked and played together. 


Now is a good time to have a com- 
munity cemetery working. See that 


all the grass is cut, the graves cleaned - 


off, and the place made _ beautiful. 
Your community is judged by the way 


AUGUST 


your community cemetery is 
cared for. By all means, 
beautify your cemetery, before your 
summer revival meeting. 


Is your Sunday school growing? 
Will you put up new class rooms as 
soon as you can get material? Well, 
why not come back to an earlier sug- 
gestion, and have neighborhood Sun- 
day school classes until you can get 
the material? 


It doesn’t take a crowd to have a 
good Sunday school. It takes one inter- 
ested person who will take the respon- 
sibility of being a leader; and two or 
three (or more) people. Start a Sunday 
school on your community road and 
then when you have your new church 
building you will have a number of 
new pupils to bring to church. 


When Paul answered the call to 
Macedonia he met two or three women 
down by the river bank having a 
prayer meeting. If he was willing to 
begin his foreign mission enterprise 
with a small group like that, we ought 
to be willing to start a Sunday school 
in a farmhouse. 


September Church Helps tie in with | 
the beginning of school. Included also 
will be plans for a Sunday school pro- 
motion day, a college students’ or Gl 
party, and October Rally Day. Send 
your order with 5 cents per copy to 
Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
at nearest office — Dallas, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Birmingham. 
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Sheldon talks plowing with two of his tenants 


A Bankers Eye...and Sandy Soil 


YOT SO STRANGE a combination ... not to 
N the people of Franklin County, Arkan- 
sas. For here is located C. W. Sheldon’s 1550- 
acre Parkes Plantation at Ozark. 

In “Sheldon Land,” they watch their mar- 
ket, and their sandy soil is made to yield 
what is most in demand. 

For five years it’s been peanuts... paying 
top price, and hogs and cattle... fed on pea- 
nut hay ... sold in the Fort Smith market. 
Today Sheldon and his half dozen tenants 
are the largest peanut growers in the state, 
but next year his crop may change, depend- 
ing on supply and demand. 

Sheldon took all the factors of farming 
and market into consideration before decid- 
ing on peanuts... and success. And this same 
type of planning led to a choice of Esso 
Tractor Fuel, Essolube Motor Oil, Esso 
Greases and Atlas Tires for use on the plan- 
tation. “Each product gives us outstancing 


Peanut vines being cured before harvesting 


service,” is the reason Mr. Sheldon gives. 

Your local Esso Distributor can show you 
how these and other Esso Farm Products 
can serve you daily ... also ask him to have 
us send you regular Free copies of helpful 
Esso Farm News magazine, or write Esso 
Farm News, Room 1600, 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


MANY SUCCESSFUL FARMERS 
USE ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 


The plantation Mill 
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C. W. Sheldon, 
banker turned farmer 
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GS... 0 a Milky “ 





The milky way in this case is Delaware County, New York, 
one of the leading dairy sections of the United States. It 
produces close to 400,000,000 pounds of milk from about 
3000 dairy farms—furnishes an important part of New York 
City’s demand. 


And Marion Neff, 21, and her brother Leland, 18, are a 
couple of the brightest stars in this constellation. Their 4-H 
Club enthusiasm—and their herd of 21 prize, pure-bred Hol- 
steins—have brought them considerable fame and a healthy 
start toward fortune. 


Both say they couldn’t have carried on without electricity 
to help them. Electricity does their milking, milk cooling, 
water heating, lighting—charges the electric fence and runs 
the electric clippers, fly sprayer and a lot of their shop tools. 
“Tt makes the work easy,”’ says Leland. 


Everywhere in America, electricity is helping farmers do 
more work with less hardship and greater profit. All of which 
increases the obligation of business-managed electric companies 
—to keep a plentiful supply of cheap electricity available to 
farms—to help develop new labor-saving farm appliances. 


Both jobs are being done. Business-managed companies— 
first to bring electricity to farms—are stepping up farm elec- 
trification. And their jobs do not end when service is installed. 
Trained electric men with plenty of farm experience work 
hand in hand with farmers—showing them how to turn electric 
service into farm profits—and how to make it bring city com- 
forts to rural homes. 


; 


@ Enjoy "THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR" with Anne Jamison, Bob Shanley, The Sportsmen, and 
Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, Eastern Daylight Time, CBS Network. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


*& Names on request from this magazine, 














Farm Planning, *« x x x 
x x x x Buying, Selling 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., largest farm management service 
organization in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


ASTURE must again be depended 

upon to ease the pressure of grain 
and hay shortages and carry the prin- 
cipal feed load. It is by far the cheap- 
est feed. It cuts milk production costs 
to less than one-fourth the cost of other 
winter feeds. Oklahoma reports that 
small grains for grazing “.. . will re- 
duce the amount of dry feed necessary 
for wintering beef cattle from 75 to 
85 per cent.” 

Seedbeds should be prepared early 
for winter grains and legumes. They 
need a firm seedbed free of weeds at 
sowing time. 


How to Enlarge Farm 


® Do you need more land? Would you 
like to buy an extra 40 or 80 acres? 
Perhaps you hesitate because “$10 
land is selling for $30.” Here are safe 
and profitable ways 
of increasing the 
size of your farm— 
without buying 
land: 

1. A silo... 
24 acres and a silo 
produce as much 
beef as 35 acres 
without a silo.” A 
trench silo often 
costs less than $50 
-rather cheap for 
the equivalent of 
9 acres more land. 

2. Livestock on a cotton or grain 
farm furnish enough manure to raise 
crop yields the equivalent of about 
one-fourth more acres. 

8. Winter pasture functions as ex- 
tra acres added to your farm. 

4. Boll weevil control will add on an 
average production equal to 1 acre for 
each 5 to 7 acres of cotton. 

5. Lime and fertilizer, to satisfy the 
full requirements of your land, may 
more than double the profits—equal to 
doubling your acreage. 

6. Mow weeds from pasture. July 
and August are the times for the sec- 
ond cutting. 

7. Clear cull timber and brush to 
enlarge your farm. 

8. Sell low-producing cows and re- 
place with heavy milkers. One cow 
producing 300 pounds butterfat will 
bring in as much income over feed as 
7 producing 100 pounds each. At 5 
acres per cow, one good milker can add 
as much as 30 acres. 

These examples are enough to show 
how important it is to bring your pres- 
ent operations up to a high level of 
oejenny before buying high-priced 
and. 


Crops and Soils 


® Alfalfa ground should already have 
been plowed. Keep fallow until seed- 








ing date. Fertilize heavily according 
to your soils. Buy good seed and plen- 
ty of it—early. Inoculate before plant- 
ing. 


@ For wheat, establish a firm seedbed 
early and keep fallow. to conserve 
moisture. Plant a big acreage where 
well adapted. 


@ Winter oats are regularly producing 
high yields where the best varieties 
and methods of growing are used. The 
amount of feed nutrients produced js 
often greater than for corn. 


@ Fertilizer may be far short of the 
needs for fall crops. Get your supply 
as soon as it can be had. 


@ Containers for fruits and vegeta- 
bles are extremely scarce in some 
cases. Buy what you need for the 
remainder of the 
year, 


@ Boll weevil poi- 
soning should be 
continued until con- 
trol is established, 
“After the cotton 
crop is set it is usu- 
ally necessary to 
apply one or two 
applications of poi- 
son to protect 
young bolls.” 


Poultry and Livestock 


© Pullets should be culled regularly. 
The small, slow developing birds will 
not be heavy layérs. Extra roosters 
should be sold. Sell hens when laying 
stops unless they are high producers 
to be kept through the winter. 


® Dairy products will continue high 
in price and far short of demand. That 
is why price increases have been made. 
Make every effort to get high produc- 
ing cows. Save your best heifer calves. 


@ Fat cows off the range should be 
marketed before heavy fall shipments. 
Early sale of some of the stock on 
ranches is usually profitable. It light- 
ens the load on the pastures and allows 
grass to recover before winter. 


*® Lambs will continue in strong de- 
mand if fat. Check their condition 
and shift to better pasture if necessary. 


® Sows that are to go to market 
should be sold in the next 60 days to 
get highest prices. 


. DO NOT swap the future of your 
children for labor savings. Keep them 
in school and send them to college. 
For the average boy or girl, it makes 
thousands of dollars difference in their 
lifetime income. 


It’s Time To a Give children a medical examination; have 


defects remedied before school starts. 
—Plan to take some of your best crops and livestock to the fair, 
—Cut out all broken and diseased limbs after fruit harvest. 
—Supplement pastures if necessary to keep up milk flow. 
—Start hogging down corn when it is in the glazed stage. 
—Change pullets to laying mash when 5 to 6 months old. 
—Cut corn for silage when shucks start turning yellow. 
—Enter purchases and sales in your farm record book, 
—Cool milk quickly; keep clean; deliver promptly, 
—Spray cows and barns with DDT for fly control. 
—Destroy garden refuse to keep down insects. 


—Save all the home-grown feedstuffs you can. 
—Clean up laying house for early pullets. 


—Gather eggs often, cool quickly. 
—Keep weeds from going to seed. 
—Put silos in good condition. 
—Breed ewes for early lambs. 
—Get ready for a fall garden. 
—Cut bushes out of pastures. 
—Rat-proof the corncrib. 
—Have a family reunion. 
—Mulch garden crops. 

—Build terraces. 


(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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@ Next month a lot. of readers 
are going to tell about a lot of 
levices that have proved useful 
to them in home repairs and 
building. But there'll be other 
tips, too. For later issues, may- 
be you have something others 
would like to know about. We 
pay 52 for each item published. 


@ When you have a 
flat on the outside 
wheel of dual wheels, 
don’t take time to put 
a jack under it. Just 
carry a 2 x 4 board 
sloping on one end, lay it in front of 
the inside wheel, and drive up on it. 

Herbert Darnagh, 
Travis County, Tex. 

LOOPEND 
a 





® Last summer my husband tied 
over 15,000 bales of hay while work- 
ing with a baler outfit, and figured 
out a new way of making the tie, as 
shown in the diagram. This is quick 
to tie and not a tie came loose all 
season. Still it is easy to untie with- 
out cutting, and leaves no knots or 
sharp bends when the wires are to 
be straightened for reusing. 

Mrs. W. E. B. 


@ To keep crows 
from peanut stacks, 
tack 1 x 3 slats on top 
of pole and running 
about a foot out over 
edge of peanuts. 
Make a loop so hang- 
ing wires can play 
about; use a bucket 
lid on bottom of each 
wire, going down 
near ground. 
S. J. Stephens, 
Pickens County, S. C. 
Editor’s Note.—Mr. Stephens is un- 
doubtedly thinking of the man who 
stacks a few peanuts for home use. 





® If you find yourself without plow 
oint bolts with the right kind of a 

ead, get out the right size and heat 

the head. Then drive the bolt into 
the hole of a worn-out plow point 
to form the head. This: makes a 
good bolt. B. A. Miller, 
Faulkner County, Ark. 


® Another and cheaper means of 





removing ageumulation from a 
grindstone. is to hold a_ piece. of 
watermelon rind (the inside) against 
it while it is turned. M. B. Mayfield, 

Pontotoc County, Miss. 





14” @ This handy 
= sack holder is 
i} not an original 
idea of mine 
but it will save 
time and pa- 
tience. The 
hinged 2-inch 
by 4-inch sides 
fold back out of the way when not 
in use. It may be attached inside 
the barn on the wall or any other 
convenient place. R. V. Burnes, 
Mills County, Tex. 


@ I recently had a young sow that 
was going to farrow, and because 
she was hungry all the time I fed 
her too much. When her pigs came 
she had a very severe case of caked 
udder. I almost lost her and had a 
large veterinary bill. We saw the 
little pigs were going to starve, so 
we put milk in a shallow pan and 
in a day they were drinking like old 
hands. The container being shallow, 
they put their noses on the bottom 
and sucked. They were so much less 
trouble to feed than fixing bottles. 
Today the mother is caring for 
them, but we saved their lives by 
feeding for ten days. 

Charles A. Overstreet, 

Columbia County, Ark. 


@ In stapling 
barbed wire to 
post, I found a 
piece of galvar- 
ized tin bent to 
fit the thigh or 
waist with holes 
for belt or small 
Mis Albee rope and with 
holes for four 

small stove bolts to hold wire at 
different heights, surely saves skin. 
It is a good safety measure if the 
wire breaks while you are pushing 
on it. E. C. Parker, Jr., 
Fannin County, Tex. 








@ Place one old 
mowing machine 
sickle (or knife 
section) on each 
side of hay baler 
head block where 
dog hits and rivet 
together with two 
20-penny nails. I 
have baled several thousand bales of 
hay this year and find that this is 
the best block iron I can use. 
H. E. Ownbey, 
McMinn County, Tenn. 
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We Like to Get Mail 


HE great numbers of “letters to the Editor” we receive from our friends 

and readers is one of the things which makes the folks who edit your 
Progressive Farmer very proud. Every day the post office delivers to us 
mail sacks bulging with letters from our friends all over the South. We 
What you think, the things you do, 
are matters of great interest to us—we like to know that you are interested 
enough in The Progressive Farmer to want to tell us about yourself, your 
thoughts and the interesting and time-saving things you do around the 


So write whenever you can—we like to get mail. 

And when the time comes, write us about your subscription, too. 
Make sure your Progressive Farmer keeps coming to you by renewing your 
Look on the address label on this cop 
ite printed there. 
make sure you do not miss a single copy by sending a one dollar bill 
(for 5 years) with your address label to: “Circulating Around,” The Pro- 


(Use this blank for your subscription or renewal.) 
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If the time is near at hand, 



































































































SUSTAINED TRACTOR POWER 
WITH TODAY’S AC PLUGS 





When spark plugs falter, your engine loses 
power—and this will surely happen unless 
the Heat Range of your.spark plugs is 
wide enough to match the varying temper- 
atures of your engine. 


AC’s improved spark plugs have wider 
Heat Range per plug, made possible by a 
new ceramic insulator material, discovered 
by AC, out of which came the aircraft 
plugs used in Allied fighting and bombing 
planes. 


Now you get these better AC insulators— 
together with other important improve- 
ments. You get easier starting, improved 
idling, sustained engine power. You get 
fuel economy and plug economy— 
for the plugs last longer and stay 
clean longer. You get greater free- 
dom from cracked, blistered or split 
insulators. Ask your dealer for a set 
of improved AC’s of the right Heat 
Range for your engine. 





AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Keep an extra set of clean 
AC’s on hand to use while 
you have dirty plugs 
1 d and dj ted reg- 
ularly at a Registered AC 
Cleaning Station. 
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Slowing up Milk Production? 


What is 


Hidden Hunger 


Hidden hunger is a maddening de- 
sire for certain essential elements not 
ordinarily supplied in feed. As a 
result, livestock eat excessively in re- 
lation to gains in weight and waste 
protein. fon milk production is a 
sure sign of it in dairy cows. 


Hidden Hunger is often 
directly due to lack of salt. 


den Hung er 














For top milk production your dairy 


cows need Salt Free Ghorce 


HE HUNGRY COW isn’t an 

efficient milk producer. Hunger, 
however, doesn’t necessarily mean a 
desire for grain, grass, hay, and silage. 
It may be for such an inexpensive 
item as salt . . . a hidden hunger 
that no amount of feed will satisfy. 


Heart action, muscular activity, 
nerve response, reproduction — prac- 
tically every vital activity—is in some 
measure influenced for the better by 
the proper amount of salt. 


Feed Salt Free Choice 


Some animals need more salt than 
others. Only they themselves know 
how much, So feed Free Choice Salt. 
Keep it before your livestock all the 
time by establishing salt feeding sta- 
tions around the farm, wherever live- 
stock gather. Your animals will re- 
spond with faster gains, better milk 
production, lower feeding costs, and 
you'll enjoy greater profits. 


Value of Salt Free Choice 
Proved by Actual Tests at 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


In a feeding test on hogs at Purdue, 
one group which got salt in addition 
to its regular feed, put on weight 
almost 100 per cent faster, ate 172.9 
pounds less feed, at a cost of $3.85 
less per 100 pounds of gain than a 
similar group which got no salt. 


Salt has well been called the most 
essential of all minerals. It plays a 
very vital part in the cow’s ability to 
make milk. Take away salt, and milk 
production drops. Feed it again and 
just as rapidly the milk flow steps up. 


Without salt, no cow, or for that 
matter no animal can digest and as- 
similate its feed properly. This is 
especially true of protein. 

On a dry matter basis, milk is 
roughly one third protein. The same 
is true of meat, Wool, hair, and 
feathers are practically pure protein. 


Unless your animals digest and 
assimilate the protein you feed, they 
can’t convert it into profitable gains. 


Salt Saves Protein 


Salt stimulates protein digestion and 
assimilation by supplying chlorine for 
the hydrochloric acid without which 
proteins are not digested but wasted. 
Salt also supplies the bile with sodium 
for digesting fats. 


In your livestock feeding there 
is no better salt to use than Mor- 
ton’s Free Choice Salt ...a prod- 
uct as pure and refined as the salt 
you put on your kitchen table. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
sale helps livestock make faster 
gains ... shows how best to feed 
salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, horses . . . gives plans 
for salt feeders. Every livestock 
owner needs a copy. Write today. 
Mailed FREE. Morton Salt Co., 
310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 




















Have Faith and (Go Forward 


Our August Sermon 


By REV. JOHN W. 


Most people, including you and 
me, now and then indulge in 
the sentiment expressed in the 
lines: 
Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
thy flight, 
Make me a child again—just for tonight. 
The burdens we grownups have 
to carry get so heavy that we put 
a halo on “the 
great and glorious 
past” and worship 
it. We_ forget 
that human life 
is geared forward 
and that our eyes 
are in the frontal 
sockets of our 
skulls. We may 
. visit the past in 
memory, or on the wings of poetic 
reverie, but we cannot go back. 





Dr. Holland 


An old Chinese philosopher, cen- 
turies before Christ, wrote: “I 
want to go back, but I can’t go 
back.” When we go back to the old 
home after: the lapse of many years, 
we find that everything including 
ourselves has changed. We cannot 
fit our minds into the old environ- 
ment, 


®@ Lately I listened to an eloquent 
evangelist making a strong appeal 
to his audience. He told them, 
“We must all go back to Christ, or 
the whole world will destroy itself.” 
His intention was right, but his di- 
rection was wrong. We must al- 
ways “go forward” if we expect to 
catch up with Christ. He has al 
ways been far ahead of His follow- 
ers. 

If vou will take the trouble to 
look back to the times that are 
called “the good old times,” you 
will see that not everyone was good, 
and that the Christians of those 
times were not superior to the best 
followers at present. 


@ It is inevitable that in the days 


HOLLAND, D. D. 


such as we have just endured, 
when fear gripped all our hearts 
we should seek refuge in harking 
back to some indefinite past, and 
long to get back to it. But we must 
put behind us all such childish atti- 
tudes. Lot’s wife was punished for 
looking backward. God’s own 
command is to push forward—“to 
press forward toward the’ high 
mark.” 

As I see it, God’s great day is 
Today and Tomorrow.  Brother- 
hood will become a spiritual and 
moral thing. Men will swhstitute 
reason for war in settling disputes 
between nations. Already a beg'n- 
ning has been made for a Federa- 
tions of Nations. It has to be, or 
there will be a destruction of na- 
tions. Great and good men, men 
of holy love and vision, are point- 
ing the wav to better davs ahead. 
Peoples will be slow to trust any 
future, but the process will go 
ahead in spite of setbacks. 


@ Once I stood looking at the Mis- 
sissippi River. At that particular 
point the great river was swirling 
about in all directions. But in its 
magnificent major sweep and drive. 
its course is unmistakably’ toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Life is like that river. It does not 
go backward. It may seem so, but 
on the whole it flows forward. We 
must have faith in God, in our- 
selves, and in each other and go 
forward. He will not fail: us. We 
must not fail Him. 


August Bible Reading 


“OR our “one chapter a night” 

1946 Bible reading we recom 
mend for August— 

Aug. 1 to 21 inclusive—John, 21 
chapters. 

Aug. 22 to 27 inclusive—Ephesians, 
6 chapters. 

Aug. 28 to 81 inclusive—Philip- 
pians, 4 chapters. 


MISTAKES I MADE 


The “Mistake” letter printed first 
a $3 prize; next letter, $2; next 


E bought our little farm from 

a friend (or so we thought) and 
trusted this friend to tell us about 
the title. The abstract was not up 
to date and she didn’t tell us. When 
buving land, better have a lawver 
check the title. B. E. M., 
Arkansas. 


@ I made the mistake of wasting 
years in regret that I did not get to 
attend college. These years could 
have been spent in reading during 
spare time all the information 
available on the various subjects in 
which I was interested. My family 
would have been happier and I 
much wiser. Mrs. M. N., Texas. 


@ I spent hundreds of dollars pay- 
ing rent when I should have been 
buying a home. Now the owner 
wants his home, and I have _ no- 
where to go. It is not only expen- 
sive but has made us all very un- 
happy. Every family should try to 
own its home. J. B. B., 

North Carolina. 


® I sold some pine timber by the 
thousand feet, and thought the man 
looking after the cutting and saw- 
ing would see that all logs were 
hauled to the mill. After they had 
finished sawing and moved the mill 
I found enough logs cut and left to 


each month br'ngs ‘the writer 
letter, $1.50; others $1 each. 


rot to make 12,000 or 15,000 feet 
of good lumber, for most of them 
were clear cuts. So from now on I 
will check both lumber and logs. 


T. J. S., Georgia. 


@ I butchered a big calf that had 
been two weeks on wild onion pas- 
ture. The meat wasn’t fit to eat. 


F. D, J., Arkansas. 


@ We kept our little boy full of 
candy and sweets all the time. 
Now his teeth are all decayed and 
his stomach burned up on sweets. 


Mrs. W. H., Alabama. 


@ The nurses told me I should have 
my tonsils removed in the first 
grade. I waited till I was in the 
sixth. The results are a burst ear 
drum and poor hearing. 

V. R. M., North Carolina. 


@ I had never found a poisonous 
mushroom in my neighborhood so 
when I found a few of an unknown 
variety I decided to cook them with 
the others. My entire family was 
made violently ill. M. S., Texas. 


. * > 
®@ Instead of depositing my years 
savings in the bank, I carried it 
around with me and lost most of it. 


Mrs. M. T., Virginia. 
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. + Famous for Long 
Wear, Good Looks, Honest Value! 


Independent 
survey shows 
more men buy 
Big Yank 
Work Shirts 
than an 
other single 
brand. 





CHECK THESE FACTS 
V “ELBOW-ACTION” DESIGN— 
allows full elbow freedom. 

Vv "DANGER-CHECK"' SAFETY 
SLEEVES — Patented; guard 
against catching in ma- 
chinery. 

V EXCLUSIVE CIGARETTE POCKET 
— Handy! Convenient! Pro- 
tects cigarettes or watch. 

V REINFORCED CROTCH 

Vv NON-RIP SEAMS—extra 
strength for longer wear. 

VY SANFORIZED FABRICS— 
comedy twills, coverts, jeans; 
shrinkage less than 1%. 

V STRAINPROOF YOKE — Reli- 

ance patent adds 50% 

greater strength. 


Reliance Manufacturing Co. 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, II. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York10,N. Y. 
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F you do like I do and always look 

at the ads in this paper, you won't 
have to look very hard to see that 
somebody in the advertisin’ business 
must have a awful good garden. I 
see they calls them vitamins. I calls 
them vegetables. I stopped to look 
at the pretty picture and then got 
to readin’ what it said. I just wonder 
if I eat 517 pounds of vegetables in 
a year. If everybody does, no 
wonder it takes so many trucks to 
do the haulin’. 


@ While you’re lookin’ through the 
ads don’t miss the idea about what to 
buy your old lady for a Christmas 
present next Christmas Eve. Maybe 
you better get it now and hide it in 
the barn. They might all be sold 
time Christmas Eve comes. I’m 
talking about that electric churn. I 


don’t know of any job that’s much | 
more agervatin’ to a woman than | 
cuttin’ stovewood with a dull axe | 


and churnin’. You ain’t much of a 
man if you ain’t already give her a 
sharp axe. 


@ And while you are a lookin’ up 
these ads, you might better keep a 


eye open for something for yourself. | 
Don’t let that one about carpets | 


catchin’ dirt fool you. That ain’t no 
womenfolk’s ad. That one tells us 


farmers how we can lay a carpet of | 


green crops over our farms this 
winter and catch the dirt that 
would have run off. If I'd of started 
that 30 years ago, I'd have a good 
farm today instead of what I’ve got. 


@ While you're diggin’ up things 
that will be some good to you in 
your work, you may get interested 


in that two-wheeled outfit that cuts | 
down trees and saws them up, cuts | 
off stumps at the top of the ground, | 
and bores fence post holes. I won- | 


der how many fence post holes a 
fellow could bore in a day with one 
of them things. If I had one, I bet I 
could make me some money borin’ 
holes for neighbors. 


@ And I bet you don’t miss the ad 
in this paper about that scoop out- 


fit. I just been a readin’ about what | 


all it would do and how easy you 
can do it. I ain’t never heard of no 
easier way to shovel dirt in my life. 


@ There’s one ad in this paper I 
wouldn’t say nothin’ about because 
I aim to work on that myself but I 
see they are goin’ to give away 
enough fine automobiles for you to 
have one and me, too. Out of 653 


prizes it looks to me like all of us | 


would have a good chance to win 
one. I been seein’ that flour adver- 
tised in this paper for some time. 
Don’t ever be afraid about them 
flour folks payin’ out that $37,000 in 
prizes. This paper guarantees its ads 
and if these folks couldn’t pay the 
paper would. 


@ Wait a minute! Did you see that 


| ad about the weather? So far we’ve 


| done right well about rain this year. 


_ ain’t. 


Of course there was times when we 
had a bit too much. But ever time 
we got to hurtin’ from dry weather 
we usually got a good shower. But 
we may be in for a bad dry spell in 
another year or two. Let’s hopg we 
Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


HUST 


... Whatever the 








WILLARD BATTERIES—Automobile * Truck 
and Bus * Radio* Motorcycle * Tractor * Air- 
craft * Marine * Diesel * Stationary—Sold and 
serviced by Willard Dealers everywhere. 
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on 
i | EVERY CHEVROLET TRUCK 
OFFERS THE ADVANTAGES OF 
OUTSTANDING ECONOMY 
AND EFFICIENCY — THANKS 
TO.ITS FAMED 6-CYLINDER 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 











In every new Chevrolet truck—as in every 
one of nearly three millions sold in the past— 
the valve-in-head principle assures maximum 
engine efficiency. In other words, a valve-in- 
head engine just naturally gets a lot of extra 
work out of the fuel. So, maximum engine 
efficiency really means maximum economy— 
because you use less fuel to get a given job 
done, and get more done per gallon—whether 
it’s doing chores around your farm, or speed- 
ing your products to market. 


Faster Intake—Fuel mixture 
flows directly from the 
manifold into the cylin- 
der, unimpeded by 
crooked fuel passages. 


Controlled Expansion— The Overhead Valve Ports—Both 
simplicity of the Chev- the inlet and the exhaust 
rolet engine biock per- valves are advanta- 
mits each cylinder barrel geously located, above 
to be completely water- the spark plug and the 
jacketed. 


Less Head Area—Loss of 
heat means loss of 
power—and the Chev- 
rolet valve-in-head design 
reduces heat-loss and 
saves power. 


Special Valve Lubricating— 
Lubricating oi! flows 
to the valve mecha- 
nism by way of a cop- 
per tube that passes 
through the cooling 
water in the block. 


If you’d like to understand why the Chev- 
rolet engine is extra-efficient, see the adjoining 


sketches and text. Or, you may just decide 
that valve-in-head engines must develop the 
most power ... why else would they be used in 
cars, planes and boats that are built to set 
new performance records—on the land, in the 
air and on the water? 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Quicker Exhaust-Exhaust 
gases escape straight up- 
ward through the exhaust 
port. The advantage is 
like that of a straight 
flue over a crooked flue. 


After a cold start, the 
oil supply warms up 
quickly; then, as the 
engine heats up, the 
water keeps the oil 
from reaching exces- 
sive temperatures. 


Efficient Cooling—Water enters the cylin- 
der block on both sides of the row of 
cylinder barrels. It circulates entirely 
around each barrel, and over its full 
length. Exhaust valve seats are spe- 
cially cooled. 


SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER ... HE CAN SUPPLY CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS, STANDARD OR WITH SPECIAL EQUIPMENT, FOR ANY JOB. 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 











CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRACTOR-TRUCKS AND CHASSIS FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
THE RIGHT TRUCKS FOR ALL TRADES 


PANELS STAKES 
9 WHEELBASES e« 


PICK-UPS 
99 MODELS e 
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Jack Shows 
“Missey” at 
the Fair 


Dear Young Southerners: 


OW many of you are fitting a calf 
to show at the fall fairs? It’s real- 
ly great fun, ‘in spite of all the time 
and trouble it takes. Whether you 
win or whether you don’t, you will 
have had a thrilling experience. And 
you will learn much that will help you 
succeed with any and all kinds of live- 
stock later on. 
And now just to let you know 
what’s ahead of you, let’s pick up a 
little story from the fairs a year ago. 


“Hey! All you boys gather around. 
I've got an important announcement 
to make,” called Superintendent Mar- 
shall, in charge of the 1945 dairy cat- 
tle show at Lee County Fair. “Judg- 
ing the Jersey breed starts first thing 
tomorrow. Have your calves fitted 
and in the show ring promptly at 10 
o'clock. Now you better hit the hay.” 
The score of young exhibitors 
laughed, for “hitting the hay” was 
just it. 

“O. K. We'll be ready,” they cho- 
rused, as they began bedding down 
blankets near their calves. “Sleeping 
with your calf’s nothing new to you, 
eh Jack?” chuckled Herman Moore. 
“I hear you have been sleeping with 
your calf at home.” Red-headed Jack 
Mason blushed so his oversize freckles 
stood out more clearly in the dim 
light of the cattle barn. “Yes,” ad- 
mitted Jack with a bright smile. “I 
stayed with her when she needed 
me. 


Most of the boys knew the story of 
how Jack had practically pulled the 
tiny, delicate calf out of the grave 6 
months ago when she was born. Her 
mother, a top-bred heifer in the fam- 
ous Mansfield herd, had died and the 
calf was so puny the foreman pro- 
posed “putting it out of its misery.” 
But ale pleaded for the -calf’s life. 
“She has quality,” he had argued. 
“She was sired by Ace, one of the 
South’s top Jersey bulls.” Then Mr. 
Mansfield arrived. 
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Our Young 
Artists a 


PTLY titled “The ("5.5 

Curious,” Mary Ruth = 4/77" 
Griffin’s timely picture 0°“ 
wins the $5 prize for *~ 
August. Mary Ruth, 
aged 14, lives in Fulton County, Ga. 


Honorable mention for other fine drawings goes 
to Frank Smith, Jr., Smyth County, Va.; Hal T. Siler, 
Chatham County, N. C.; Genevieve Field, Brazoria 
County, Tex., Dorothy Secrest, Harnett, County, 
N. C.; and Donna L. Inman, Harris County, Tex. 

We give a $5 prize each month for the best origin- 
al drawing of farm and home scenes by farm boys 
and girls, ages 10 to 20. Do not send copies or 
tracings. Black ink drawings on heavy white paper 
are best to print. Always give your name, address, 
county and age, also name of art teacher if you have 
one. Pictures will not be returned unless accom- 


panied by stamps. 
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—USDA Extension Service photo by Ed Hunton. 


“Jack’s right,” he declared. “This 
calf is highly bred—but I admit it 
doesn’t look like it and it’s likely to 
die anyway.” So he gave the calf to 
Jack and he named her “Missey.” It 
had been a long, tough fight to nurse 
“Missey” back to health. Before Jack 
went to sleep he recalled all the heart- 
aches and muscle-aches he had en- 
dured. Yet it had all been a pleasure. 
It had been fun—thrilling, delightful. 
The long, weary, anxious nights, after 
working all day on the farm or at 
school now seemed more like a privi- 
lege. He had learned much—how to 
teach a young calf to drink, to eat, 
to be led, fitted, and trained. 

But there was something far more 
inspiring than knowledge he had 
gained. “Maybe it’s the look of grati- 
tude in her eyes set like deep pools 
in her velvety face,” thought Jack. 
“Maybe it’s the way she rubs her nose 
against me or licks my hand—all to 
thank me for saving 
her life and making 
her into a fine lady. 

Ihope you win to- 
morrow, Missey.” 


III 


“Bring on the junior 
Jersey calves—Dr. 
Stockner, State Col- 
lege, judging,” barked 
the announcer. The 
boys and a few girls 
leading their calves 
streamed around the 
show ring. At first a 
hush fell over the large 
crowd of farm people 
eagerly gathered 
around for the show. 
Then followed a hum 
of .exclamations and 
conversation emp ha- 
sizing the fine quality, 
condition, and _ han- 
dling of the calves. 

Jack led Missey 
quietly around the 
ring. He was conscious 
of many eyes on her 
and him. He was 
proud of her. She 
ought to ‘win but he 
knew there were many 
other good calves 





there. Most were larger, huskier, and 
he noticed that Missey seemed some- 
what frail in comparison. The crowd 
had sensed it, too, for some pointed 
toward Missey and made remarks he 
could not hear. “You might just as 
well take your calf back to the barn,” 
joked Herman as he brushed against 
Jack. But Jack only flashed that 


bright smile again and said nothing. 


“Maybe Herman is right,” he thought, 
“and maybe not.” 


IV 


“Move this one over,” said the 
judge, motioning Herman’s calf to the 
top end of the line. Other calves were 
shifted over. One of the girls’ calves 
was moved up to third place. Now 
the judge came closer to Missey for 
a better look—felt of her soft skin, 
looked carefully at her feminine head 
and clean-cut face. Missey looked at 
him frankly, honestly. Jack’s heart 
stood still. The crowd watched ex- 
pectantly. Straightening up, the 
judge took a final look and ordered, 
“Put this calf in first place.” 

Herman, whose calf won second, 
slapped Jack on the shoulder and 
said: “I knew you had the best calf 
all the time, and I’m really glad you 
won this show. But I’m warning you 
now I’m going to feed out a steer for 
the spring fat stock shows that'll beat 
anything you can dig up.” 

Your friend, 


Lunch @ *. 


P.S.—Look on page 30 for interest- 
ing letters on “How FFA and FHA 
Training Helped,” and watch next 
month for equally fine letters on “The 
Study I Like Best and Why.” 


Something to Read 


IRST of all, be sure to read Dr. 

Poe’s special letter to farm boys on 
page 62. Thousands of Young South- 
erners who enjoyed the story, “Milt 
Won't Be Batching Long” in the 
July Progressive Farmer will enjoy 
another story by Mark Hager this 
month. Hager, like Jesse Stuart, is a 
farm-bred Southerner who has won 
national fame as a writer... . Did 


SOUTHERNERS 





you read “World’s Fourteen Best 
Novels” on page 23 last month? If 
you haven't already read Huckle- 
berry Finn, Gulliver's Travels, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, start with them now. 
Then try The Three Musketeers... . 
Our new “Hunting and Fishing” de- 
partment will interest boy readers. 
. . . We should also like to see more 
Young Southerners reading one Bi- 
ble chapter each night as recom- 
mended. . . . In every issue you will 
also enjoy reading “Pickin’s,” “Coun- 
try Things I Love,” “Bill Casper,” 
Dr. Holland’s sermon, Dr. Poe’s page. 


Why I Like Farm Life 


UR Y. S. letter contest for August 

is on “Why I Prefer Farm Life 
and Work to City Life and Work.” 
Here’s the chance for you farm boys 
and girls all over the South to write 
us why you like farm life. We offer 
for the best letter sent us by Aug. 
20, a $10 prize; second best, $5; third, 
$2.50; and all others we print, $1 
each. Give your name, address, age 
and county. 





August is sum- 
mer’s last 
month. Enjoy it 
t 


9 « 
Ten tion co tne 


o 
with the help of Y.S. leaflets listed be- 


low. Leaflets are 3 cents each or 4 for - 


10 cents; plays are 10 cents each (coin 
preferred.) Check those wanted, fill 
in coupon below, and mail to Young 
Southerners, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


LEAFLETS 
Mother Nature’s Parlor 
Summer Camping 


Inexpensive Crafts to Make at Camp or 
Home 


Let’s Build a Boat 

Teach Yourself to Swim and Dive (new) 
A Pranky Picnic Party 

Test Yourself on Nature 

Birthday Cootie Party 

Picnics 


PLAYS 
OO Som Goes Modern 
OC) Professor Nutt’s Family 
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LIVE ELECTRICALLY 
AND ENJOY THE 
DIFFERENCE! 





joy the difference! 


On the farm electricity wil/ pump the water, grind the 
feed, cut the wood, increase poultry and pork production 
and do many other tasks that make farm work easier and 
more efficient. But that is only a part of the benefits it 
will bring. Electrical living in the farm home is just as im- 
portant as in city homes . .. perhaps more important. 
Plan now to make the utmost use of electricity to make 
house work easier, your home more attractive, more com- 


fortable and convenient. Plan to live electrically and en- 





(CAROLINA POWER © LIGHT COMPANY ) 




















Minneapolis-Moline Tractors 
Combines and Implements 
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Farm Machinery 


Includes all the improved equipment illustrat- 
ed, plus other items such as manure spread- 
ers, tractor-loaders, power units, etc. Keep in 
touch with your Frick Branch or Dealer—they 
can help you secure your share of much- 
needed machinery. 


BRANCHES AT 
Richmond, Charleston, Goldsboro, Salisbury, 
and Columbia 





Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a supply of gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser asks 
you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 


~~ 





FFA BOY SHOWS CHAMPION 


FUTURE Farmer O. V. Able, Sa- 

luda Chapter, S. C., showed the 
champion of the FFA division and 
reserve grand champion of the re- 
cent Columbia Fat Stock Show and 
Sale—an 820-pound Hereford that 
the Seaboard Afmline Railway 
bought at 35 cents a pound for the 
Silver Meteor dining car. 

Melvin Dowey, Blaney Chapter, 
showed the FFA Reserve Cham- 
pion. FFA. boys from 9 chapters 
showed 68 animals: Blaney, 11; 
Chesterfield, 4; Columbia, 1; Dents- 
ville, 20; Hollywood, 2; Lexington, 
5; Saluda, 20; Swansea, 1; and 
Monticello, 4. 


O. V. Able, Saluda FFA Chap- 

ter, S. C., receiving check for 

his reserve grand champion 

at Columbia Fat Stock Show 
and Sale. 


Carolinas-Virginia 4-H’ers 
at National Camp 


ITH the theme “4-H in a 

Changing World—Know Your 
Government,” 4-H boys and girls 
from all over America gathered 
with their club leaders at the 
National 4-H Club Camp, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 11-18. The two 
boys and two girls chosen to repre- 
sent each state in Carolinas and 
Virginia were: North Carolina— 
Betty Jane Alexander, Mecklen- 
burg County; Mildred Jester, Dur- 
ham; and John Nolan Collins, 
Johnston. . . . South Carolina—Jane 
Theresa Lowell, Chesterfield; Iris 
Wanda Miller, Greenwood; Frank 
Flowers, Darlington; Reuben Thom- 
as, Aiken. . . . Virginia—Alice Jef- 
fress Howell, Amherst; Kather’ne 
Jones, Culpeper; Macln Wray, 
Dinwiddie; and George Miller, Lou- 
doun. All these youths have out- 
standing records of achievements 
in better farming and homemaking 
as well as in rural leadership, recre- 
ation, and cooperation. 


Typical of the group, Frank 


Flowers said: “I joined the 4-H club 
when I was 10 years old. I have 
made between $4,000 and $5,000 
from different projects. Besides 
much valuable experience that will 
help me when I enter college, 4-H 
club work has meant much to me 
in profits, fun, fellowship, and citi- 
zenship.” 

To promote international good 
will, the delegates recommended 
discussions in local 4-H clubs on 
understanding parents “since the 
foundations of stable government 
depend upon peace in the home,” 
study of the United Nations, by 4-H 
clubs, 4-H gifts of clothing and 
food for needy people in devastated 
countries, exchanges of letters be- 
tween 4-H clubs and foreign indi- 
viduals and families, and 4-H schol- 
arship for foreign students. 

Citations honoring state 4-H club 
leaders for 25 years of 4-H club 
service were given Mrs. Harriet F. 
Johnson, South Carolina, and Gor- 
don Elcan, Virginia. 


North Carolina FHA Rally 


AST month on our 

Young Southerners 
page you saw the new 
officers of North Carolina 
Future Homemakers in 
the Governor’s Mansion. 
The tea given there by 
Mrs. Gregg Cherry thrilled 
the 500 FHA girls from 
200 high schools and cli- 
maxed the state FHA Ral- 
ly recently held at Ra- 
leigh. Roses, peonies and carna- 
tions decorated the mansion, blend- 


. ing with the warmth of real South- 


ern hospitality extended the young 
guests. 

Earlier in the day 80 girls from 
95 schools entered the fashion show, 
modeling charming garments they 


Ann Rector 


had made in high school 
homemaking training. Ann 
Rector, Surry County, and 
Gloria Enman, Buncombe, 
modeled winning evening 
dresses. Ann made her 
lovely white cotton eyelet 
dress trimmed in_ black 
velvet at a cost of $10; 
value, $32.50; saving 
$22.50. Gloria saved $20 
on her elegant black and 
white check taffeta dress. 

Progress was reported on an 
FHA project selected by the exe- 
cutive board: beautification of 
North Carolina roadsides. Already 
trees, shrubs, and grass have been 
planted; vacant lots cleaned; and 
school grounds beautified. 


Prize-Winning Forestry Essay 


UGENE Evans, Jr., Mecklenburg County, Va., has 
a “green thumb” when it comes to growing things. 
We'd also be willing to wager that he has a large callus 
on his second finger right hand. The reason? During 
the past year, in addition to being reporter for the La- 
Crosse FFA Chapter and president of the South Side 


FFA Federation, 


he has written 40 news articles, 


essays, and human interest stories. Chief in importance 
among this young writer’s works is his state contest 


Eugene Evans, Jr. Forests.” 


prize-winning essay, “Keep Fires Out of Virginia 
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[PLE lands like idle people get in- 
to mischief. This is especially true 
of tobacco fields after curing gets 
well under way. 

In hundreds of tobacco fields 
throughout the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia weeds will soon be ripening 
seed to fill next year’s fields with 
multiplied numbers. Worse still, 
suckers will soon make rampant 
growth on stubble or stripped stalks. 
These worthless suckers will use up 
high-priced tobacco fertilizer that 
you ought to keep in the land to 
make your 1947 tobacco crop. But 
even this is not so serious as the in- 
sects that will multiply and fatten 
on these suckers. What better treat- 
ment could tobacco insects hope for 
than to be given free range of a 
farmer’s fields and fed hourly on a 
luxuriant growth of suckers? It’s 
like providing a “summer hotel” for 
Mr. and Mrs. Tobacco Worm and 
all their limitless offspring that will 
live on to plague you on your 1947 
crop. 

If a tobacco grower should try 
his hardest to raise a horde of the 
best specimens of tobacco insects to 
pass through the winter in good 
shape, he could not succeed better 
than by growing a fine crop of rich 
juicy suckers for 1946 tobacco bugs 
and worms. 

What’s the remedy? Kill all to- 
bacco stalks. Do this by plowing 
them under and cutting off the food 
supply of the insects and you will 
gain in three ways:— 

1. You will destroy both the feed- 
ing and breeding places of tobacco 
insects. 

2. You will save much fertility 
that suckers would use up. 

3. Tobacco stalks plowed under 
now will rot quickly and enrich the 
land for next year’s crop; the fertil- 
ity in each stalk you plow under will 


Plow Under Tobacco 
Stalks — Quickly! 


save buying fertilizer to make an- 
other tobacco stalk in 1947. 

Tobacco plants should be prompt- 
ly killed as soon as the crop is har- 
vested, no matter whether the land 
will be in tobacco or some other 
crop next spring. 


Virginia 
Fall Sowing Dates 


THE following data furnished us 

by Dean T. B. Hutcheson, long 
agronomist of the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station, shows the earliest ad- 
visable dates for seeding fall-sowed 
crops in Virginia, the best dates, and 
the latest dates at which seeding can 
be done with prospects of profit. 
Similar information for North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina will appear 
next month. 


Mountain Section 


: Beginning Finishing 

Crop Jate Best Date Date 
Alfalfa August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Alsike clover August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Austrian peas. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Barley Sept. 15 Sept. 20 October 10 
Crimson clover July 15 August 1 August 15 
Pasture mixt.. August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 

ape August 1 August 15 Sept. 1 
Red clover August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Rye Sept. 1 October 1 November 1 
Vetch August 1 August 15 Sept. 10 
Wheat Sept. 20 October 1 October 20 


White clover. .. August 1 August 10 Sept. 1 
Piedmont Section 


Alfalfa August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Alsike clover August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Austrian peas Sept. 10 Sept. 25 October 10 
Barley Sept. 20 October 1 October 15 
Crimson clover August 1 August 15 Sept. 1 

ats Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Pasture mixt.. August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 

August 1 August 20 Sept. 10 

Red clover August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
Rye Sept. 10 October 10 November 106 
Vetch August 10 August 25 Sept. 15 
Wheat October 1 October 15. November 1 


White clover... August 10 August 15 Sept. 10 
> 


Eastern Section 


Alfalfa August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Alsike clover August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Barley October 1 October 10 October 25 
Crimson clover August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 

ats October 1 October 15 November 1 
Pasture mixt.. August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Rape August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
Red clover August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 

ye Sept. 15 October 15 November 15 
Vetch August 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 25 
Wheat October 15 November 1 November 15 
White clover August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 














————_—_—_ 
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"W ho’s loafing? ... I’m a-telling Junior the facts of life. You want him to 
grow up without knowin’ B.F.Goodrich tractor tires is the finest made?” 


It's well worth knowing, f'rinstance, that 
the cleats in pairs — double bars — give 
extra bite and grip. And the B. F.Goodrich 
self-cleaning, open-center tread helps work 
80 faster, because you get more traction. 
he tire’s big and husky — will wear a 













An -advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 


long, long time. Fact is, mo other tractor 
tire gives you all the advantages that the 
B. F. Goodrich Hi-Cleat does. You start 
saving time and money the minute you 
have ‘em! See the B.F.Goodrich dealer 
for all your farm tires. 
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Last to be Demobilized 


@ Death by high explosive stopped a year ago, and 
people said the war was over. Demobilization came 
with a rush, but not for the American farmer. 
Despite four bumper crops that he had raised without 
adequate help or machinery, the battle for food was 
far from over. Starvation didn’t stop simply because 
some papers were signed in Tokyo Bay. 

Today five hundred million people face death by 
starvation. These lives can be saved if food reaches 
them in time. Food from fertile, productive America 
remains their main hope—food grown by the 
American farmer, and carried to shipside by the 
American railroads. 

The amount of wheat alone which the railroads 
have delivered for export this year is graphic proof 
of the job these farmers are doing. 

During the first four months of this year the rail- 
roads carried to shipside more wheat than was ever 
exported before between January and April— more 
than four times as much as the average for the same 
period for the last seven years! ? 

American farmers and American railroads were 
working together long before Pearl Harbor. 

And they will be working together long after Tokyo 
Bay —in their common war against hunger. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


HINGTON 6, D. 
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Outdoors, at night, turn 
on your “Eveready” flash- 
light! Shine it directly at the 
dog’s eyes, to blind and per- 
haps bewilder him. He may 
leap at the light, however; so 
don’t hold it in front of you. 
Hold it at arm’s length to the 
side. Most important: Keep 
still. Don’t make any sudden 
or aggressive movements. For— 


For bright light, white light, effec- 
tive light—insist on “Eveready” bat- 
teries. Your dealer now has them. Ask 
for them by name. For “Eveready” bat- 
teries have no equals—that’s why they’re 
the Jargest-selling flashlight batteries in 
the world. Yet their extra light, extra life, 
cost you nothing extra! ‘ 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
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How to Outbluff a 
VICIOUS DOG wen: 





...as recommended by Lt. Comdr. 
Willy Necker, Wheeling, Ill.—noted 
dog trainer and judge at dog shows 
-».and wartime head of U.S. Coast 
Guard War Dog Training. 


The fact that 999 dogs out of 

a thousand are friendly, safe 
and lovable doesn’t alter the fact 
that occasionally — through mis- 
treatment, neglect or disease —a 
dog may turn vicious. Such ani- 
mals are dangerous. Especially at 
night! If cornered — 



































It's instinctive with most 
animals to attack anything 
that runs away or moves aggres- 
sively. If the dog refrains from 
attacking, you have probably 
won — but, if not, protect your 
throat. Use flashlight as club. 
Shout! If bitten, see a doctor as 
soon as pos- 
sible, 


EXTRA 
POWER, 
EXTRA LIFE 
—AT NO 
EXTRA COST 























We pay freight. Write us now 
U.S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO. 
A-32 Oneco, Fila. 


HOW TO BUY STONES 
‘el The answer is found in our free monument book. 


SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wonts. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


FRA AND FHA WORK IS FUN 














Better Enroll This Fall 


@ To all boys we say, “If there is a high school near you where you 


can study vocational agriculture this fall, make plans now to join 


and enroll in FFA—Future Farmers of America.” 


To all girls we 


say, “If there is a high school near you teaching home economics 


this fall, make plans now to enroll in FHA—Future Homemakers 


of America.” 


Read here prize letters and others from delighted 


FFA’s and FHA’s. What they have enjoyed you may enjoy also. 


From the time I en- 
tered grammar 
school, I have great- 
ly admired the voca- 
tional agriculture FFA students and 
their projects. My mother teased 
me and said, “You went to high 
school just so you could take voca- 
tional agriculture and become an 
FFA!” I have looked forward to it 
for all these years. Now in my first 
year I have found it to be one of the 
most pleasant and instructive or- 
ganizations I’ve ever belonged to. 
We learn better methods of farm- 
ing and get the feeling of produr- 
ing something worth while. No boy 
can raise even one calf without its 
developing his sense of responsibil- 
ity and broadening his outlook on 
life. Then, too, it’s fun! 
Dane Lowery, 
Chilton County, Ala. 


FFA Is Fun 
($10 Prize) 


I have learned 
how to cook and 
sew... have.com- 
pleted courses in 
personal grooming, child care, food 
preservation, fabrics, and buying 
for a home. In my food preserva- 
tion course I canned fruits and veg- 
etables, saving as much food value 
as possible. I learned how to de- 
hydrate foods . . . how to plan, pre- 
pare, and serve meals. I have learn- 
ed how to be better dressed and to 
make my home more attractive. In 
studying child care I realized that 
the child’s early training may in- 
fluence his whole life; I have learned 
how to get along better with “prob- 


FHA Teaches 
($5 Prize) 


lem children” and with my own 
brothers and sisters. 
Leola Edwards, 17, 
Fauquier County, Va. 


At my first at- 
tempt to judge 
COWS, my grade 
was 40. My last 
grade was 100. I have learned dif- 
ferent hog breeds, raised several 
pigs of my own, and carried several 
to the annual fat pig show at Mem- 
phis. I have learned to love the land 
—it now means a great deal more to 
me than just so much dirt. Since 
making a crop of my own, I have 
learned the value of keeping the 
soil in good condition. . . . Before I 
was a Future Farmer I had never 
studied public speaking and I knew 
very little parliamentary procedure. 
Recently I have won two district 
speaking contests and a regional 
one, and second place at State FFA 
Convention. Billy Flatt, 14, 

Dyer County, Tenn. 


Loves Land 
($2.50 Prize) 


Only when peo- 
ples of the world 
come together 
with their hearts 
touched by principles of coopera- 
tion, fair play, clean sportsmanship, 
and love of the good earth that we 
learn through FFA, and a sturdy be- 
lief in God as taught by our 
churches, can we ever hope to have 
an everlasting peace among men. 
Richard Every, 18, 

Kingfisher County, Okla. 


Cooperation 
($2.50 Prize) 


What Other FFA’s Have Learned 


(Each FFA and FHA letter printed below wins a $1 prize) 


At the Atlanta Fat Cattle Show 
we saw some fine beef cattle. I 
plan to enter two steers in the show 
next year. — Kenneth Garrett, 14, 
Meriwether County, Ga... . I have 
learned to select diseased trees from 
good trees and how to keep diseases 
from spreading to other trees.— 
Wodeus Self, 15, Meriwether Coun- 
ty, Ga... . My dad’s forest was be- 
ing cut clean of wood. I took to 
selecting timber as advocated by 
the FFA and The Progressive Farm- 
er. Now my dad’s timber is simply 
thriving — a good supply of wood 
coming from it yearly. — Milton 
Mills, Onslow County, N. C. 


Ihave become interested in things 
I had never noticed before such as 
identifying grasses, seeds, trees, and 
shrubs. In a project with pine tree 
seedlings I learned that they must 
be set out quickly after pulling from 
bed. — Julian Baughan, 13, Meri- 
wether County, Ga... . We have 
learned how to preserve soils by 
planting pine trees on bare areas to 
prevent erosion. Our chapter has 
set out about 2 acres pine trees, and 
has 20 timbered acres on which to 
practice good forest management. 
—Frank Washington, Meriwether 
County, Ga. ... This year I treated 
my tobacco plantbeds with Aero 
cyanamid to kill weed and grass 


seeds, thus saving labor to pick beds. 
I also applied Ethylene dichloride 
emulsion (E.D.E.) to my _ peach 
trees to control borers.—Eugene 
Evans, 16, Mecklenburg County, 
Va. 

FFA boys learn to keep farm rec- 
ords and accounts through keeping 
records of all their enterprises.— 
Sidney Miller, 16, Shenandoah 
County, Va. ... By studying land- 
scaping I have learned where shrubs 
should be placed to beautify the 
homestead.—Eugene LaRue, Missis- 
sippi County, Ark... . Through FFA 
I learned that plowing under weeds 
and trash to rot will make the soil 
richer, and that running rows across 
the hill instead of up and down the 
hill will help save the soil.—Charlie 
Key, 14, Lee County, Ala. 


What Other FHA’s 
Have Learned 


Y training has broadened my 

view and made me more toler- 
ant. I have become less self-center- 
ed, have a desire to work for the 
good of the group rather than per- 
sonal gain, and have more respect 
for rights of others.—Pearl James, 
14, Fauquier County, Va. . . . By 
making draperies, curtains, bed- 
spreads, etc., for our FHA home 
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economics cottage I have learned 
how to improve the interior of my 
own home. — Annie Stanley, 17, 
Buckingham County, Va... .I have 
learned what to have at each meal 
to make me healthy.—Ruth Majors, 
14, Cleburne County, Ark. 

I have learned how to spend fam- 
ily income wisely.—Trudie White, 
14, Pickens County, Ala. ... In 
clothing study we learned how to 
select materials, patterns, and ready- 
made clothes suitable to our own in- 
dividual needs; and clothing con- 
struction and repair in order to in- 
crease wearability.—Perrin Rideout, 
15. Mecklenburg County, Va. . 

I have learned to prepare inexpen- 
sive, wholesome, and _ attractive 
meals... to use canning equipment 
... to make many simple garments 

. and to study colors and arrange- 
ment to improve my bedroom for 
convenience and appearance. Fur- 
thermore, FHA social activities have 
helped me mix with people, gain 
confidence in myself, and feel free 
to talk when called on. — Nancy 
Massie, 15, Amherst County, Va. 


. 


MOVIES TO SEE 


UEL in the Sun—One of the 
years outstanding films, a su- 
per-Western describing the war be- 
tween the cattle barons and the 
railroads in the old Southwest. Lil 
lian Gish appears as a Louisiana 
beauty who mar- 
ries a Texas Sen- 
ator. Jennifer 
Jones, ~ Gregory 
Peck, Joseph Cot- 
ten, Lillian Gish. 
Over 16. 
Make Mine Mu- 
sic-A musical 
fantasy with Walt 





Lillian Gish 


Disney cartoons 

singing with the 

voices of Nelson Eddy, Dinah 
Shore, and others. Family. 

Without Reservations—Li ght 

comedy with Claudette Colbert, 


John Wayne, Don Defore. Over 16. 

A Stolen Life—A drama in which 
one twin dies and the other steps 
into her life. Bette Davis, Glenn 
Ford. Over 16. 

Specter of the Rose—A strange 
tale of ballet dancers. Viola Essen, 
Ivan Kirov. Over 16. 

Easy to Wed—A_ pleasant ro- 
mance. Van Johnson, Esther Wil 
liams, Lucille Ball. Over 16. 


A Scandal in Paris—An ex-thief 
becomes chief of police in Paris. 
George Sanders, Carole Landis. 
Adult. 

Badman’ Territory—About  fa- 
mous outlaws. Randolph Scott, 
Ann Richards. Family. 

Somewhere in the Night—An ex- 
Marine suffering from amnesia in 
search of his identity. John Hodiak, 
Nancy Guild. Over 16. 

Do You Love Me?—A musical 
showing how a plain girl becomes 
a beauty. Maureen O'Hara, Harry 
James, Dick Haymes. Over 16. 

The Green Years—Moving story 
of an orphan’s life with penny- 
pinching relatives. Charles Coburn, 
Tom Drake, Beverly Tyler. Family. 

Also Recommended: Family: Bad 
Bascomb, Bandit of Sherwood For- 
est, Bells of St. Mary’s, Enchanted 
Forest, Kid From Brooklyn, Night 
in Casablanca, Little Giant, Senti- 
mental Journey. Over 16: The 
Blue Dahlia, Bride Wore Boots, 
Devotion, Dragonwyck, Heartbeat, 
Janie Gets Married, Night in Para- 
dise, Saratoga Trunk, Shock, So 
Goes My Love, Suspense, Two Sis- 
ters from Boston, Tomorrow Is For- 
ever, Lost Week End, The Virginian. 
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GG Turnbuckles on all cables prevent 
sagging, assure absolute rigidity. 







CANVAS for top and sides must 
be bought separately—made to AN 

, Sy, 
suit your requirements by a con- 


verter. Stakes. 











CARNIVAL 
BOOTHS 


ROADSIDE 


STANDS FARM 

















CAMP ITINERANT PAVILIONS 
WORKER 
DINING HALLS HOUSING 
— +: r 
—— + DEALERS: See your 
=e nearest regional 
“re 


office representa- 
tive of War Assets 
Administratio.. for 
complete informa- 
tion concerning 
prices and lots that 
may be purchased. 


oy 


AIRPLANE 
HANGARS 


CABANAS 








Wire Cables. 













2 





Sturdy, olf-metal, all-weather 
construction withstood Aleution 
blizzards, tropic typhoons, 
desert sand storms. 


My ) 























Eye connectors. P - 
. 
14! 
Telescoping posts : 
ore recdily adjust- . 7 ’ 
able from 8 to 14 8 J 
feet, give choice 
of height ond 3 
— 


provide for water 
shedding. 


3 TYPES—S SIZES 


PLUS EXTENSIONS 


30 or 36 feet square. Exten- 
sions are 15 by 30 feet. One 
or more may be added to 
base frame to increase size 
to meet individual and spe- 
cialized requirements. 


46' x 27'x 23' or 59'x 33! 
x 27' (see diagram). Espe- 
cially suited for use as air- 
plane hangar, but adapt- 
able to many needs. 


96 feet long. Mid section 
47 feet wide, two side sec- 
tions 30 feet wide. Com- 
plete unit covers 3,492 
square feet. 


Quantities of Tent Twills are currently on sale 
in most of the Regional Offices 


This surplus property is being offered to priority claimants including Veterans of World War Il and to commercial dealers concurrently 


WAR ASSETS ADM 


INISTRATION 


OFFICES LISTED BELOW ARE TEMPORARILY IN 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION AGENCIES 


Boston + Charlatte - 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York ~ O 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham - 
Detroit + Helena + Houston + Jacksonville « 
Minneapolis + Nashville + New Orleans - 


Portiond, Ore. + Richmond «- St. Lovis - Salt Lake City - San Antonie + San Francisco - 
Cincinnati + Fort Werth (Telephone 3-5381)} 


\ 


Chicago - Clevefand + Dallas - Denver 
+ Little Reck + Los Angeles - Lovisville 
kiahoma City + Omaha - Philadelphia 
Seattle - Spokane 

549-2 

















NOTHING 70 BUV! HERES ALL YOU OOS 


MERCHANDISE 








— 
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JUST COMPLETE THIS SENTENCE: 


**| like Robin Hood Flour because .......” 


(In 25 additional words or less) 


Just think of it—a great big, brand new 
Buick standing at your door! That home 
freezer you've needed so long right in 
your kitchen! A new Frigidaire De Luxe 
refrigerator to take the place of that old 
one! A wonderful, new modern R. C. A, 
Victor radio-phonograph for your living 
room! An up-to-date Bendix Automatic 
Home Laundry Washer to make that wash- 
day easier! You have 653 opportunities to 
win a prize! 
It’s Easy! 

You've just as good an opportunity to 
win one of those wonderful, new 1946 
Buicks as the next woman. Literary skill 
«-- fancy writing...neatness don’t count 


extra. Just say what you sincerely think 
about this marvelous Robin Hood Flour. 





Contest 
Closes 
Midnight 


1946 


> 


Robin Hood! 


August 10, 


ALEMINGM couron IN EVERY SAGE 


653 PRIZES 


SEE YOUR : 
| 





ROBIN HOOD DEALER 


Your friendly Robin Hood dealer is 
anxious to serve you, so see him this 
very day. Get a convenient entry blank 
(or use any paper), and enter this big | 
contest now. And remember...the | 
store that handles Robin Hood is a 
mighty good place to trade. 


‘ 
‘ ' 
Pe a HY EME I CS 2 REED Ts | MO ROR eae 


HINTS ON HOW TO WIN 


Use your own words in telling us why 
you like Robin Hood Flour. A sim- 
ple statement will do. For instance, 
you might write: “I like Robin Hood 
Flour because it helps me bake belt- 
bustin’ biscuits my men folks go for.” 
Or you might write: “I like Robin 
Hood Flour because it gives me value 
plus... better baking and brand new 
aluminum premiums.” Yes Ma’am, 
write what you like, but get your en- 
try in the mail as soon as possible. 





Robin Hood Guarantees 

You Better Baking 

No wonder Robin Hood is the South’s Fastest Selling 
Flour, for Robin Hood GUARANTEES you complete 
baking satisfaction...or your money back 
For better biscuits, pies, and cakes, bake with guaranteed 


plus 10%! 





fs 





cial 4-door 


All cars equipped with radio 


and heater. 











Radio- gy 
9 tube 


4 





4b Consoles. 
$s, 3 bands—amateur, 


American and foreign te- 
ception. Completely auto- 


matic phonograph. 


25 RCA Victor Automatic | 





A 












25 Frigidaire 9-foot DeLuxe 


Refrigerators. With 
freezer, deluxe, new 


tender and 2 deluxe hydra. 


tors of moist storage. 



























super 
meat. 











1st Prize— A 1946 Buick Road - 
master 4-door 
2nd Prize—A 
Super 4-door Sedan. 

3rd Prize—A 1946 Buick Spe. 





i Follow These Simple RULES! 








an. 
1946 Buick 


an. 





25 DeLuxe Bendix Au- 
tomatic Home Laundries. 
Washes, rinses, dam 
dries, cleans itself, 
drains itself, shuts it- 
self off—all automat. 
ically. 











1. Complete this sentence: “I like Robin Hood 
Flour because...” in 25 additional words or 
less. Write on one side of a sheet of paper. 
Print or write plainly your name and address. 
Send no extra letters, drawings or photo- 
graphs with your entry. 


2. Mail entries to Robin Hood Flour, Box P, 
Greenville, Texas. You do not have to pur- 
chase Robin Hood Flour to enter. 

3. The contest closes on August 10, 1946. All 
entries received on that day and all entries 
postmarked not later than midnight of that 
day will be accepted if received not later than 
August 14, 1946. 


4. Entries will be judged for clearness, sin- 
cerity and originality. Judge’s decision will 
be final. Fancy entries will not count extra. 
Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of 
ties. No entries will be returned. Entries, con- 
tents, and ideas therein become the property 
of International Milling Company. 


5. Any resident of the Continental United 
States may compete except employees of In- 
ternational Milling Company, their advertis- 
ing agencies and their families. Contests are 
subject to Federal, State and Local regula- 
tions. 


6. Names of the major prize winners will be 
announced on or about August 27 (a com- 
plete list of winners will be available upon 
request) 


7. The merchandise in this contest has all 
been purchased from the manufacturer. How- 
ever, in the event of conditions beyond our 
control and we are unable to deliver any of 
these prizes, we will substitute the retail cash 
value, 
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@ Plenty of food, inspiring places 
of worship, time for hobbies — 
what a wealth of things is ours in 


this country! And if you wonder 


whether we should share them 
with others, listen tothis verse 
from Ecclesiastes 11:1 — “Cast thy 
bread upon the waters: for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 


Y grandfather, so the story goes in our family, 
would not sit down to his breakfast until 
every farm animal had been fed. Indeed, the 
story goes even further: Grandfather liked noth- 
ing better than to stand around and observe his 
contented creatures as they munched their break- 





By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


™4) fast, while his own hearty 

: meal was getting cold... . 
Assuming that a lot of farm 
folk have the same feeling 
for the welfare of others, we 
venture the prophecy that 
few of us can sit down to feed 
our own families with com- 
posure, knowing the while 
that other people’s children 
are starving all around the 
world. So at mealtime, let’s 
; read Bertie Duncan’s prayer- 
MISS HILL poem on this page, and let’s 
think about it as we go about our daily tasks of 
preparing and saving food. 





or fia {ani <7 

HILE every week will be “Food Preservation 

Week’ as long as there is surplus enough to can 
even one jar, a message from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton-Anderson seems appropriate: “I 
am appealing to the women of America for a re- 
peat performance of their war food preservation 
record . . . to emphasize the importance of home 
canning and other food preservation this year. . . - 
The constant perfgrmance through autumn should 
result in making this year the greatest season of 
home food preservation in history.” Viewing 
the empty shelves in grocery stores today (I have 
not seen a can of fruit in weeks), I am moved to 
urge that no one let a peach, tomato, or other im- 
portant fruit or vegetable go to waste. . . . Just 
as log rollings, quiltings, syrup-makings, and 
other cooperative neighborly endeavors helped 
build up our country, it is entirely possible that 
organized “canning parties” may fill our empty 
shelves at home and abroad. At the same time, 
they may help us clinch that too-long-delayed 
peace. A woman we know taught 42 tenants and 
other neighbors to can in her own kitchen. Does 
someone have another “canny” idea? 


Mo «ur, 2». | ¢ 
i ve! ‘ £GLE2 | 


E’RE convinced that the present method of 

serving school lunches is far better than our 
“bucket brigade” days, when milk, hot soup, ete., 
were as remote and unknown in that kind of 
lunch as the atom bomb! In fact, the schedule of 
most school noon periods was as follows: 1) Take 
a few bites of cold biscuit and ham; 2) rush off to 
play. If there had been no other way to recognize 
a school ground, the pile of half-eaten ham and 


‘biscuits around the door would have been unmis- 


‘tkable evidence. Thus it is good to know that 



















P. L. 396—the National 
School Lunch Act recently 
passed by Congress—places 
the Government school 
lunch program on a per- 
manent basis. It is also ex- 
pected that under this act 
more money for ‘more 
lunch programs will be 
available for our country 
schools. . . . Since these 
institutions soon will be opening, perhaps a few 
suggestions are in order for you who wish to get 
the lunch service for your own children: 

1. Applications must be made by the principal 
through his superintendent. So first, be sure that your 
principal is “sold” on the matter. 

2. Check your equipment and facilities, and learn 
for what type of meals you are eligible to apply. 

3. Remember tha? every school, regardless of size 
or location, can take part in the lunch program (and 
receive funds), if the community arranges the neces- 
sary facilities. 

As we have gone about the South, we've seen 
some lunchrooms which were supported almost 
entirely by volunteer labor and by donated money 
and equipment. To get this kind of program 
started, what parent wouldn’t be ready to volun- 
teer some of his or her own time or help arrange 
credit until the Government funds begin coming 
through? . .. More than that, let’s lend encourage- 
ment to the principal and teachers, who have much 
of the responsibility to bear. 


THE charming little church shown on this page 

was built on the site first occupied by a log 
building (1839) and later was replaced by a frame 
structure. As for the camp meeting ground, Wil- 





FOR BREAD 
By Bertie Duncan 


The hungry eyes of children beg 
For bread. They have no choice 
Except to fall from hunger-weakened leg 
Upon the dust; they have no voice 
To force an issue of their plight. 
A world not made by them is weight 
Upon their bodies lean and light, 
Upon their souls too innocent to hate. 


Today, before the altar with bowed head, 

I plead for hungry children who have cried: 
Lord, not for just my daily bread 

I pray—but enough to divide. 





Four denominations 


church which Mrs. Betty Scott Youree 


admired while traveling in England. 







The Scottsville Camp Meet- 
ing Grounds have continued 
in the same location for more 
than fifty years and are open 
to various church groups. 


liam Thomas Scott, the 
founder of Scottsville, Tex., 
donated the land for it and 
for a large cemetery as well. 
Speaking of camp meetings 
leads us to inquire if any- 
body knows which is the 
oldest continuous one in the 
South. The Cowboy Camp 
Meeting Ground in the 
Davis Mountains is more 
than 50 years old. The one 
at Ball’s Creek, Catawba 
County, N. C., was started 
in 1853. The Indian Fields 
Meeting Ground, Dorchester 
County, S. C., has been con- 
tinuous, we understand, for 
some 100 years. Finally, 
the historic Salem Camp 
Ground in Newton County, Ga., has upwards of 
120 seasons. Does anybody know of one that is 
older? Where is the one most largely attended? 
Who will tell us? 


have’ worshiped 
around the altar of the Scottsville Metho- 
dist Church, Harrison County, Tex. This 
building is a replica of an English village 


hey lower Above the Crowd 


OES the fisherman in your family bring home 
too many fish to use at one time? Here's a tip 
Mrs. R. S. Ferguson, “Liledown,” Alexander Coun- 
ty, N. C., gave me: Fry small catfish, wrap and 
package to prevent drying out, and place in the 
freezer locker to use within a week. . . . Crocheting 
is a paying hobby, Mrs. M, A. Blalock, Catawba 
County, N. C., told us when she visited our office 
not long ago. In the past five years, she has made 
25 bedspreads, for which she gets $20 to $25 each. 
Edgings for pillowcases, vanity sets, dresser 
scarfs, and doilies are also in demand. Mrs. Bla- 
lock sells “on the spot” by showing the finished 
article ... “I have some 3,000 buttons mounted 
in various designs on cardboard,” writes Mrs. 
Stokes Norman, Parker County, Tex. The enthusi- 
astic collector hopes to get buttons from every state 
in the Union. Moreover, this good neighbor shares 
her hobby: She exhibited her collection to all the 
home demonstration clubs in her county during 
National Home Demonstration Week. .. . “I pre- 
fer, when I have some leisure time, to get out and 
look at the wild flowers .and rocks,” writes Mrs. 
George Tucker, Decatur County, Tenn. Con- 
tinues this nature lover: “We lived two years in 
what is known as the Horseshoe Bend of the Ten- 
nessee River. There are lots of flowers and birds 
in the Bend that I had never seen. But everywhere 
we have lived, there are flowers, that are new to 
me. I have always wanted to study plants to be 
able to know them.” . . . We listened with poised 
pencil while Mrs. Lee Tucker, Montague County, 
Tex., told us how she makes a game of adding 
plants to her yard systematically. Every time she 
oes on a trip, she brings back something new for 
er garden. She enjoys watching her collection 
grow, and she gives a lasting present to the whole 
amily. Asked about her “good luck” with cacti, 
she said most people water them too much. 








The beauty of this china, crystal, and silver-is enhanced by a 
crocheted tablecloth made in a pattern that is popular through- 
out the nation—Cathedral Windows. 


THE CHINA AND GLASS ON YOUR TABLE 


By LILLIAN KELLER 


® Doesn't a well set table glistening with color- 
ful china and,sparkling glass make a party of 
an ordinary meal! But how to start? An 
Arkansas family tells us that the three 
daughters are using their mother’s china, glass. 
and silver patterns to assure their coming 
daughters of some cherished “handed-downs.” 


ANY Progressive Farmer* readers who have 

grown children are still using mother’s wed- 
ding-present china and silver. Sets of 100-year- 
old “moss rose” china are tenderly cherished by 
present-day families. In your home, is there an old 
Blue Willow sugar bowl, a slender spoon made 
from a silver coin, or a copper lustre pitcher which 
is your pride and joy because it once belonged to 
your mother or grandmother? The modern bride 
selects her own china and glass patterns, so this 
kind of gift from a friend is just the thing she and 
her husband want and need to make their new 
home pleasing and attractive. 

A few weeks ago I saw what a thrill my niece, a 
June bride, got out of setting her first supper table 
with the lovely flower-sprigged china and sparkling 
glass which friends had given as wedding presents. 
The gold band sherbet glasses were just the right 
size for the china plates, which were decorated 
with soft rose, blue, and yellow flowers; and the 
silver was the same pattern which her grandmother 
had used on her table many years ago. 

Sentiment and the love of beautiful things have 
preserved many of our old pieces of china and glass. 
Many women, finding a Sandwich glass cup plate 
or a covered butter dish in the “Rose-in-Snow” 
pattern pushed back on a cupboard shelf, have de- 
veloped a hobby for collecting old glass. There 
are so many interesting things to know about glass: 
its discovery in Egypt thousands of years ago; its 
spread to Rome, Venice, Bohemia, Holland, 
France, England; and then the establishment of 
the first American glass works in 1607, in the 
woods about a mile from Jamestown, Va. Glass 
bottles to hold blackberry cordial and dandelion 
wine were made first, then beads to trade with the 
Indians, and later tableware. 


There are over 200 patterns of early 
History in pressed glass with decorations rang- 
Patterns ing from roses to battleships. Such 

patterns as the “Cable,” meant to 
represent the Atlantic cable then being laid; “Lin- 
coln Drape,” popular soon after Lincoln’s death; 
the frosted design of the pioneer cabin, buffalo, 
deer, and Indian on the “Westward Ho”; and many 





DISHES 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


I would rather have a lovely dish 
To place upon my shelf, 

Than have a gown of satin 

To adorn myself. 

I’d rather have a cup or plate 

Of rare design, than bread— 
For thereby sdmething in my soul 
Is comforted and fed. 


x« *«* * 


other old glass patterns tell the his- 
tory of our country. If you have any 
old glass, get it out, study and read 
about it, and treasure it. 

Many modern glass patterns are 
reproductions of old patterns. If you 
plan to buy glass, select it with care 
and thought. Clear glass, rather 
than colored (which comes back in- 
to favor only periodically), is per- 
haps the best choice because it goes 
well with any color of table linen, 
china, or other dining room furnish- 
ings. 

You have a choice in tableware of 
blown glass made with lead, or 
pressed glass made with lime. Some- 
times the bowl of a glass goblet is 
blown and a pressed stem is attach- 
ed to it. The chief things to con- 
sider in selection are clearness, good 
shape, and pleasing design. The 
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Cut glass has a festive air. If you have some, you'll want to 
show it off to advantage just as this is by using your own 
crocheted place mats and centerpiece of fruits in season. 


supreme test of quality is the “ring” you get when 
it is tapped lightly with a pencil or your finger- 
nail. Don’t forget, either, that certain shapes of 
glassware are more easily tipped over and broken 
than others. High sherbets are more easily broken 
than low, and goblets are more risky than tumblers 
or footed tumblers. Finally, you will find that your 
collection of glass tableware need not be limited 
to tumblers and goblets. There are all kinds of 
glass dishes, such as salad plates or dessert plates. 

Here is a list of the most popular types of glass: 


1, Cut glass, although not as popular as in the 
elegant nineties, is still being manufactured in 
lovely designs. 

2. Etched glass. Over 4,000 years ago a glass 
blower splashed a few drops of hydrofluoric acid on 
his spectacles lying on the work bench and dis- 
covered etched glass. Etched designs are always 
gray in contrast to the rest of the polished surface 
of the glassware. 

8. Engraved glass has its design cut into the pol- 
ished surface and gives beautiful and unusual 
effects. 

4. Gold band glass is attractive and wears well if 
properly painted. 

5. Although the blue, green, and amber colored 





% Tablecloths can be heirlooms, too. Crochet a 

Cathedral Windows tablecloth, or if you prefer lacy 
doilies such as those illustrated, you can’t beat the 
Crystal Pineapple set. Directions are 3 cents each. 
Order from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Mexican glass may be rather crude with its imper- 
fections and air bubbles, it is charming when used 
with gay peasant linen and colorful pottery dishes 
for a porch or terrace party table. 

6. Hobiail, saw-tooth, tear drop, Sandwich glass, 
and other modern glass brings the romance of long 
ago to our modern tables. 


Old glass was not usually marked in 
China any way; but most china has the name 
Old Art = of the manufacturer, the date, and the 

kind of china (“bone,” “semi-porce- 
lain,” etc.), or some distinguishing mark on it. A 
very good test for old china is the presence of 
three rough marks in the glaze on the face of the 
piece, and on the back three groups of three rough 
marks in a group. These show the prints of the 
tripods which were put between the pieces of 
china to keep them separate when they were fired 
in the kiln. 

Names like Wedgewood, Bristol, Chelsea, Leeds 
Lowestoft, Haviland, Spode, and Royal Doulton 
have all meant fine china. The patterns on old 
china are just as interesting as those on old glass. 
In fact, we might paraphrase the quotation, “From 
a small window one may see the infinite,” to read. 
“On a small plate one may read the history of a 
nation.” Such patterns as “Landing of The Pil- 
grims,” “Battle of Bunker Hill,” “Fulton’s Steam- 
boat,” “Capitol at Washington,” and “Washing 
ton’s Tomb,” found on the old blue and white 
china, will intrigue anyone interested in the his- 
tory of our country. 

Also, American-made china, like Haviland 
Lenox, and Franciscan, is equal to any of the im- 
ported china in beauty and wearing 
qualities. The first American-made 
dinner set used in the White House was 
Belleek, or what is commonly called 
“egg shell china” due to its extreme 
thinness. 

China is invariably translucent, 
while earthenware is not. Porcelain 
and china are exactly the same. Amer- 
ican earthenware or semi-porcelain is 
made of softer clay than china. It has 
improved very much and is not so 
porous as it once was; and because the 
glaze is now harder, it will not craze 
and is very durable as a dinner ware. 
Bone china is the most durable of all 
china, but is rather expensive. Some 
of the cheaper chinas can be bought in 
lovely colors and pleasing designs, and 
are quite satisfactory for most families. 

Colored decorations on china are put 
on under or over the glaze. In passing 
your fingers over the glazed surface, 
you will usually detect a slight rough- 
ness where an overglaze is used. The 
decoration will probably wear oft 
quicker than that applied under the 
glaze. China selected from an open 
stock pattern is easy to replace. 

It might be said of many modern collectors of 
china as it was said of a famous eighteenth century 
English collector, Henry Walpole: 

“China’s the passion of his soul, 
A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl 
Can kindle wishes in his breast, 
Inflame with joy or break his rest.” 








The Winning Answer 
to Our Curtain Call! 


N RS. James E. Wilkins, Dallas County, Ark., wins 
the $5 for the best “Curtain Call” in our contest 
announced in May. This is what she wrote: 

“For my kitchen curtains I used yellow oilcloth left 
from the chair pads and tablecloth. I made them 18 
inches wide and just long enough to come below the 
top Sash, and I pushed them back to let in the light. 

“In the living room and one bedroom, I used yards 
and yards of canvas to make criss-cross curtains. It was 
thin canvas left from preparing the walls for wallpaper, 
and I added matching ball fringe. 

“The boys’ room had pine panelling so I used burlap 
sacks to make straight 18-inch-wide draperies. The 
one decoration was three 2-inch rows of green crochet 
yarn run through the material. I plaited some of the 
yarn to make tie-backs and tied a shellacked pine come 
to each end of the cord.” 

Are you wondering what to do about your curtains? 
More than 100 readers answered our request for their 
experience in making curtains so we have gathered 
the best of that information into a leaflet for you. You'll 
find it helpful. Send 8 cents for your copy of Curtain 
Calls From Readers to Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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. 15 MINUTES LATER 


PAYS FOR ITSELF... 15% MORE BUTTER 


The Gem Dandy slow-speed, long-life motor turns the 
dasher at just the vets speed to produce the greatest 
amount of butter... 15% more than by oid methods. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


CORRECTLY DESIGNED, SLOW-SPEED, LONG-LIFE 
MOTOR ... ALUMINUM BASE, SHAFT AND AD- 
JUSTABLE DASHER . .. SANITARY AND EASY 
TO CLEAN ... NEOPRENE SUPPORTS, CORD AND 
PLUG .-. . DELUXE MODEL HAS CONVENIENT 
SWITCH IN CORD. . . OPERATING COST ABOUT 
10c PER MONTH .. . WEIGHT 8 LBS. . . . GUAR- 
ANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


For years I was a slave to the old hand 
churn. I can tell you it was slow, hard work 
—downright drudgery! 

Now I just sit down and relax while my 
Gem Dandy Electric Churn does the work. 
In about 15 minutes the butter is made. 

My Gem Dandy produces 15% more 
butter than I ever got before—so it really 
pays for itself. 

Be sure to ask for Gem Dandy Electric 
Churn—it’s the leader because it’s the best. 
The slow-speed motor, aluminum shaft and 
adjustable aluminum dasher are scientific- 
ally designed to produce best results. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of satisfied, 
enthusiastic users since 1937. 


yy 


A real joy to use—Gem Dandy Electric 
Churn is sanitary, easy to clean. Fits any 
crock or jar up to 6 gals. but most farm- 
wives prefer the strong, durable, transpar- 
ent Gem Dandy glass jar, made especially 
for use with Gem Dandy Electric Churn. 
Sold separately. 3 and 5 gal. sizes. Prices 
(National average) about $1.75 and $2.25. 

Don't be a slave to the old hand churn— 
buy a Gem Dandy Electric Churn today. 
Saves time. ..saves work. . . saves money. 
Sold by leading electrical appliance and 
hardware dealers. If you can’t find a Gem 
Dandy dealer, write 


ALABAMA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 


DANDY 


cvecree CHURN 


DELUXE MODEL 


$1819 


STANDARD MODEL 


$1504 


REG U S. PATENT OFFICE 


CHURNS WHILE YOU REST 
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THE GREATEST BAKING POWDER 
IMPROVEMENT 
IN 50 YEARS! 
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e BAKINGS LOOK BETTER! 
@ THE FOOD CALCIUM in the new KC permits more 
eo ° even distribution of the fine, active ingredients 
© throughout the baking powder. This promotes more 
uniform action — gives bakings the light, smooth 
texture and inviting rich appearance everyone enjoys. 


e BETTER TASTE! 
e@ FOOD CALCIUM in KC prevents the “overpowering” 
e ° of the rich natural flavor of other ingredients in 
your bakings. There’s no bitterness or “Soda Taste” 
J. 































when you use the new KC. 


> BETTER FOR YOU, TOO! 


e KC makes everything you bake with it a valuable 
@ source of FOOD CALCIUM —adding 2 to 5 times more 
@ FOOD CALCIUM than the fresh milk used in a baking, 
@ depending on the recipe. Thus KC joins milk as a 
+ 
* 
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fine source of this vital food element. ° 


At Your Grocers Now/ 


BAKING 
POWDER 





The ORIGINAL 


and bran Flakes) AND sweet 
California raisins. You can 
easily taste the difference in 
crispness. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no—not one—is like 
the original Raisin-Bran. 
SKINNER’S Raisin-Bran. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no— not one—is like 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran, 

the original Raisin-Bran. 


This Raisin Bran is NOT merely 
40% bran with some raisins 
thrown in. It IS crispy Skinner 
Flavor Flakes (whole wheat 








MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


Kill flies in stables 
with NEW Bee Brand 
Wall and Screen Spray 
Contains 5% DDT 


Apply to stalls, walls and ceilings with 
brush or sprayer for 4-weeks’ protec- 
tion! One gallon Bee Brand Wall & 
Screen Spray covers 1,000 sq. feet when 
instructions on container are followed 
. Safe... effective. 

For the Sedeicciin also Bee Brand Insect 
Powder and Bee Brand Insect Spray with 
1% DDT. Ask for Bee vane Insecti- 
cides at your farm supply an rocery 
stores—endorsed by leading pM on 


McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md, 







Beautiful new prints. Large col- 
orful pieces. 3 Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) 
only $1.49 plus postage. Sent 
C.0.D, FREE! EXTRA! Five JAY 
hundred yds. good white #50 fem 
thread FREE and 16 lovely quilt 
Patterns all sent free. If not 
perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH 73 
ways! You be the judge. You can't S 595595 
lose. Could anything be more fair? Compare our off 
and liberal cuarentes with others. SEND NO MONEY! 
Just mail a card TODAY. Act. NOW! 


REMNANT SHOP, Box 438H, SESSER, ILLINOIS 















































Some new and larger 
refrigerators now 
rolling off the pro- 
duction line offer 
space for frozen 
foods, larger dessert 
trays, cold drinks, 
and even whole 
watermelons. Also, 
growers are now pro- 
ducing smaller mel- 
ons for the use of 
the homemaker. 








LETS 
CUT A 


WATER MELON 


WATERMELON, which is classi- 

fied as a fruit in the diet, is the 
easiest means of insuring a fruit serv- 
ing for at least one meal a day in the 
weeks ahead. 

As for serving the melon, most of 
us are agreed on one point: we like 
it cold. I rather incline to length- 
wise slices served on the small metal 
trays which I have collected for that 
purpose. On the other hand, half- 
round slices work out splendidly if 
plates are large enough. Then there 
are melon balls which are made by 
scooping out balls from the red 
“heart” of the melon, and which 
are increasingly popular in fruit 
cups or on salad plates. 

And after you’ve scooped out the 
balls, the large rind provides the 
perfect bowl for that 
punch or ice cream at 
your Saturday night 
party or porch supper. 

Lucy F. Dye, head 
teacher of home _ eco- 
nomics. city schools, 
Nashville, Tenn., has 
something to say on the 
subject of melons, and 
then she follows up with 
two of her recipes: 

“In making water- 
melon pickle, preserves, 
and candied melon rind, 
my students and I pre- 
pared the melon by tak- 
ing ot the center and making melon 
balls for cocktails. Then we made 
pickles from the rind. We thought 
we had used all the melon until one 
child said, ‘Let me use the seeds for 
a necklace.’ Then it occurred to us 
that we had used the melon 100 
per cent.” 





GARNISHES | 


Watermelon Rind Preserves* 


Select melons with thick rinds. 
Peel off all green portions, using 
only the white part of the rind. Soak 
in lime water overnight, (using 4 
tablespoons slaked lime to 1 gallon 
water). Salt water may be used (% 
cup salt to 1 gallon water) but lime 
makes a crisper product. Drain off 
lime water and rinse in cold water. 
Cover with cold water, bring to 
boiling point, and cook for 30 min- 
utes or until tender. Drain well. For 
4 pounds melon rind, make a syrup 
of these ingredients: 

Seven cups sugar, 2 to 3 cups white 

syrup, 6 cups water, 6 thin slices lemon, 

4 teaspoons whole cloves, 4 teaspoons 

allspice, stick cinnamon if desired. 

Boil the syrup and spices 5 min- 
utes before adding the rinds. Add 
watermelon rind and cook until clear 


QReSERVES- BALLS» PICKLE + Sanka I 

























By 
MARY AUTREY 


and transparent. Seal in sterile jars. 


A few drops of red coloring may 
be added and some of the rind may 
be cut in stars and other shanes and 
used at Christmas for cookie dec- 
orations. Try coloring part of the 
syrup green and cutting the rind in 
the shape of tiny Christmas trees, 
shamrocks, ete. Any rind left may 
be cut in small pieces and used to 
add flavor to cookies. 


Watermelon Rind Pickle* 


Two quarts prepared rind, 2 tablespoons 

slaked lime, 2 quarts water, 4 cups 

sugar, 1 cup syrup, 3 cups water, | 

quart vinegar, 1 tablespoon whole 

cloves, 1 tablespoon whole allspice, | 
stick cinnamon (1 inch). 


Trim the green outer skin and 
the pink flesh from thick, firm water- 
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“Girls learn to utilize the whole watermelon—- 
even the seed,” states Lucy F. Dye, Head Teacher 
Home Economics, city schools, Nashville, Tenn. 


melon rind. Cut into pieces of de- 
sired shape and size. Soak rind in 
lime water (1 tablespoon slaked lime 
to 1 quart water) 4 hours, or soak 
overnight in salt water (4 table- 
spoons salt to 1 quart water). Lime 
gives a crisper pickle. Drain, rinse, 
and cover with clear water and boil 
1 hour. Boil 2 cups sugar, 4 cups 
syrup, 1 quart fresh water, 1 cup 
vinegar, and the spices 5 minutes. 
Add rind. Simmer 30 minutes. Let 
stand overnight. Add _ remaining 
sugar and vinegar and boil gently 
gintil the syrup is almost as thick as 
honey and the rind clear. Add boil- 
ing water if syrup becomes too thick 
before the rind is tender and trans- 
lucent. Pack into hot sterile jars; 
seal at once. 

Pickles are attractive if cut with 
a small biscuit cutter. The irregu- 
lar pieces left may be chopped and 
used in cookies. The acid of the 
pickle gives a good flavor in cookies. 


* Editor's Note.—Because of lack of 
sugar, readers may find it necessary 
to increase the proportion of syrup in 
these tested recipes. 
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The NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


By BETTY JONES 











PF-46—Decorate kitchen with needle 
and thread. Embroider flowers on 
curtains, towels, and luncheon cloths. 


E-518—Embroider these happy 
kittens on towels and curtains to 
brighten your working hours. 








HOURGLASS TRAY MAT-—This crocheted doily may be 
made larger by adding extra medallions of the pineapple. 












BLUEBONNET 
DOILY—Delicate crochet 
to take all prizes in your 
home or at a needlework 
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FAIR SPECIAL—crochet 
' a flower basket for your nee- 
dlework booth at the County 
Fair this year. 
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Even though you live beyond 
the city gas mains, the fast, 
modern CALORIC L.P.* Gas 
Range will make your cook- 
ing so easy it will seem almost 
automatic. 

The new CALORIC L. P. 
Gas Range has all the features 
you've always wanted ... de- 
signed for beauty and conven- 
ience it’s the easiest range in 
America to keep clean... eco- 


ee . 3 ere 











nomical to use, its special L.P. 
Gas burners save up to 39% of 
your fuel. Ask one of our 4000 
CALORIC dealers to show you 
why you'll want a CALORIC 
in your kitchen. Caloric Stove 
Corporation, Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 

*L.P. Gas is often called “bottled” or 
“tank” gas. It does away with building 
fires, ashes, pumping or priming stoves. 
L.P. Gas gives instant heat at the turn of a 


valve for anyone who lives beyond the 
city gas main, 


see Calouc 


FIRST... 


(7s AS MODERN 
KITCHEN 





et Top and 
1 Front for 


cleaning. 


. Turr 
* One Piece 
Porcelain Ename 
beauty and easy 


* One Piece Porcelain Gnome’ 
Broiler with rounded corne Ad 
easy cleaning. It's waist high, 


stooping. 


* Fiber Glass Insulation Ba 
even oven temperature an 


cooler kitchen. 











ORDER INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS AS FOLLOWS: 

Ten-cent and 3-cent items will be mailed separately. The two embroid- 
ery design leaflets are 10 cents each; crochet leaflets are 3 cents each. 
Mall ee order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
1am 2, Ala. 
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-Saver Dual Burners 
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* Flavor 


Caloric, sP wd 
J L.P. Gas and guarantee 
life. 
i Timer turns 
tomatic Oven fF 
+ Bap on and off while you re 
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* Caloric Telec 
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plus the man 
‘ve always 


REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 


GAS RANGES 


SERVING HOMEMAKERS SINCE 1890 
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BABY: Now that you’ve 
had a swing at being 
me, Mom—how do you 
like it? 

MOM: Jimminy, sweetie 

—with all the squirm- 
ing and twisting I’ve just been 
through—I can see it’s no joy ride 
being a baby. Does your skin often 
get so uncomfortable? 

BABY: Righto, Mom—and that’s why 
I keep bellowing for the right kind 
of skin care. What I need is some 
Johnson’s Baby Oil and Johnson’s 
Baby Powder. 

MOM: Ah-h, I begin to tumble. But tell 
me, puddin’, why both? 
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BABY 
POWDER 






Regu f bomen 
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BABY: Simple, Mommie. After you bathe 
me, there’s nothing like a gentle 
smooth-over with Johnson’s pure 
Baby Oil to keep my skin silky ’n 
soft. 

You ought to use it every time you 
change my diapers, too—to help 
prevent what my doctor calls “urine 
irritation.”’ 

And whenever I get those pesky 
chafes and prickles, that’s the time 
for cooling sprinkles of satiny-soft 
Baby Powder. 

MOM: Let me down, 

lamb. We’ll swing over 

to the drug store right 
now—for Johnson’s! 





Johnson’s Baby Oil 
Johnson’s Baby Powder 


By B. E. 


J) OCTOR, why do so many babies 
become ill in hot weather?” 

The baby is the member of the 
family most likely to suffer in hot 
weather from digestive upset and 
bowel complaints. A young baby 
cannot feed or care for himself; he is 
entirely dependent upon grown-ups 
for thos things required for living 











and developing into a healthy child. 
Many things may go wrong which 
ithe baby cannot explain, so it is 
necessary for the mother to observe 
and try to interpret changes in his 
appearance, actions, crying, appe- 
tite, habits, and bodily discharges. 
It has been said that a perfectly well 
baby needs a doctor’s supervision 
more than does a sick adult. This is 
another way of saying that an infant 
must have intelligent care and at- 
tention if he is to keep well. At 
present, where the advice of a doc- 
tor cannot be obtained readily, 
health departments and other 
agencies issue literature which ex- 
plains the essentials of baby care. 
More than this, in our most progres- 
sive counties there are clinics to 
which mothers may carry their 
babies for examination and advice. 
It was not very long ago that many 
thousands of babies became ill and 
died each summer from bowel dis- 
eases, popularly called “summer 
complaint.” We now know that hot 
weather need not bring undue 
danger to the baby and that this 
terrible scourge can be prevented. 
However, we still have too many 
cases. 

“What factors are most impor- 
tant in keeping an infant well?” 

By far the most important factor 
in hot weather is suitable feeding. 
Mother’s milk is the best for the 
young baby, and very few young- 
sters fed exclusively by their moth- 
ers suffer from bowel diseases. The 
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HE Lunch Box and Every Kind 

of Sandwich, by Florence Bro- 
beck. Packing lunch boxes and pre- 
paring the food for them calls for 
imagination. This little book is 
chock-full of new and tasty sugges- 
'tions. (M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 
New York City, $2.) 


@ Harriet, by Charles McKinley, 
Jr., with pictures by William Pene 


4du Bois. Harriet is a good-natured 


horse in the city of London. How 
she achieved a country place and a 
‘happy birthday is revealed in good 
‘time. (The Viking Press, New York 
City, $2.) 


@ The New American Cook Book, 
| by Lily Wallace. Perhaps you think 
|that this 1,024-page volume is a 
'cook book to end all cook books. 
Not quite that, but it does point the 
| way out in such problems as: sugar 
| substitutes, using leftovers, war 


| : 4 , > 
re cooking, vitamin treasures, 





etc. All to the good are the easy-to- 

| understand instructions and a sim- 
| plified index. (Books, Inc., New York 
| City, $1.89.) 


|@ The New American Etiquette, by 
| Lily Wallace. The author's preface 
| makes the point that the science of 
| etiquette is a study of all human as- 
| sociations, rather than a narrow sub- 
| ject of ceremonial forms. This book 
| covers a wide range of subjects: the 
| training of children; the beautifica- 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH MY BABY? 


WASHBURN, M. 











next best substitute for mother’s 
milk is clean cow’s milk. It should 
be prepared as the doctor orders, 
diluted with water, boiled for two 
or three minutes, and then cooled. 
In place of cow’s milk, unsweetened 
or evaporated milk, or powdered 
milk may be used. When bottle 
feeding is necessary, the bottles and 
nipples should be boiled every day 
and the clean nipples kept in a coy- 
ered jar. Also, the intervals between 
feedings should be longer in hot 
weather than during winter. There 
is less risk of digestive upsets if 
babies are fed about 15 minutes at 
4-hour intervals; this gives the stom- 
ach and bowels more time to rest. 
Cooled, boiled water should be 
offered to the child between the 
nursings or the bottle. 


Many bowel diseases are catch- 
ing, and the baby often gets them 
from other members of the family 
or from the common housefly. 
Therefore, he should be kept away 
from all persons having diarrhea, 
and he and all utensils used in the 
preparation of his food should be 
carefully protected from flies. Soil- 
ed diapers, too, should be kept away 
from flies. If the baby has loose 
bowels (or “summer complaint”), 
boil the diapers in clear water. 
Finally, remember that babies are 
less able to resist bowel infections 
when they are cross and irritable. 
For that reason, they should not be 
overclothed in warm weather; they 
should be dressed according to the 
temperature rather than according 
to the season. A diaper is all that is 
needed when the thermometer is 
about 90 degrees, with a shirt or 
blanket at hand to put on if it should 
suddenly turn cool. Also, your child 
will be more comfortable during 
hot weather if he is sponged with 
tepid water several times a day. 


Books Passing In Review 


‘ By SALLIE HILL 


tion of homes; the making and keep- 
ing of friends; the enrichment of vo- 
cabularies and conversation; the 
overcoming of awkwardness. 
(Books, Inc., New York City, $2.89.) 


@ Sing and Dance. Directions pre- 
pared by Beatrice L. Hunt, music 
arranged by Harry Robert Wilson, 
illustrations by Corina Melder-Col- 
lier. This delightful book includes 
88 old folk songs, dances, and Amer- 
ican play-party games, including 
The Grand March, Oh! Susanna, 
Pawpaw Patch, Pop! Goes The Wea- 
sel, The Virginia Reel, Come, Let Us 
Be Joyful, and others. (Hall and Mc- 
Creary Co., Chicago, $1.25.) 


@ Once There Was A Little Boy, by 
Dorothy Kunhardt, illustrated by 
Helen Sewell. Based on studies of 
the Bible, here are beautiful and 
tender stories of the Christ Child 
when He was five. With the aid of 
color drawings, the author shows 
how the little boy Jesus played with 
His brothers, Simon and James, and 
their little sister. In the carpentry 
shop, He helped His father make a 
shovel. In the home, He helped His 
mother fill the lamps, make bread, 
and carry water. Of the many inci- 
dents that may have happened to 
the little boy over 1,900 years ago, 
the author likes best to think of the 
little Jesus helping His friend the 
shepherd care for the sheep. (The 
Viking Press, New York City, $2.59.) 
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What’s Your 


POPULARITY PROBLEM? 


By RUTH RYAN 


CP EAR R, R.: I’m in love with a 
24-year-old boy who has been 
divorced, and my family won’t let 
me date him. (I met him at church 
and see him there all the time.) He 
is very nice, and everybody likes 
him. After their divorce, his wife 
married again, left her second hus- 
band, and later was killed in an au- 
tomobile accident. Do you think it 
would be all right for me to date 
him? And is he free to marry 

again? I am 17 years old.” 
D. P., North Carolina. 


First of all, study his character. 
If he seems steady, reliable, even- 
tempered, considerate, and unself- 
ish, the divorce probably was most- 
ly his wife’s fault. Then you might 
go with your parents to talk over 
with your minister the matter of 
dating him. As for marrying him, 
think that over even more carefully 
and over a longer period of time. 
According to law, of course, he was 
free to marry even before his ex- 
wife was killed; but no matter how 
free he is, you'll not want to marry 
him if he is beneath you morally. 
In some Protestant churches the 
ministers think it’s all right to re- 
marry the innocent party in a di- 
vorce case, but your final guide 
should be your conscience. I hope 
you ll give your parents every con- 
sideration, too. 

“Dear R. R.: Should a girl hold 
a boy’s hat when they go to church 
or a movie together?” 

B. C., South Carolina. 

No. It is the boy’s place to per- 
form little courtesies for the girl, 
rather than vice versa, 


“Dear R. R.: While I was in a 
drug store one day, my doctor came 
in and asked me if I would like a 
soda. I accepted and then paid for 
it while he was in another part of 
the store. Was that the proper thing 
to do?” C. B., Florida. 


I believe your doctor meant to 
pay for the coke, since he suggested 
that you have one. If he didn’t 
stand and talk with you, it doesn’t 
matter particularly; but next time, 
let him take care of the bill. 


“Dear R. R.: Is it proper for a 
girl to kiss her fiance in public?” 
L. D., Virginia. 


No. It’s rather poor taste unless 
it’s a short good-bye kiss at a rail- 
road or bus station. It’s not that 
love or a kiss is something to be 
ashamed of—it’s just that you should 
want to keep them sacred. 


Are you planning to be married 
soon? Or are you having marital 
troubles? If so, you'll want to read 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 113— 
Building Your Marriage, by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. Subjects covered in- 
clude money matters, in-laws, quar- 
rels, leisure time, how to know 
you're in love. For your copy, send 
10 cents to Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. ; 

Address your popularity and eti- 
quette problems to Ruth Ryan, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala., enclosing 3 cents and com- 
plete name and address. Letters 
remain confidential if desired. 


For the LITTLEST FOLKS 


O you know what it means to 

say that a boy or girl has a 
“green thumb?” It means that he 
or she can make plants grow. Many 
of our littlest folks must have “green 
thumbs,” for lots of them who en- 
tered the contest below said they 
were helping in a Victory garden. 
That’s why I’m wondering if you 
all know about the 1946 Green 
Thumb national awards. Some of 
them are for children, and all you 
have to do to enter the contest is 
grow or help grow a garden, and 
keep a record book. (Your 4-H club 
leader, scoutmaster, local garden 
chairman, or school garden super- 
visor should have these record 
books. If not, write to the National 
Garden Institute, Inc., 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.) 


Oct. 1 is the closing date for state 
and community contests, and Nov. 
1 is the closing date for the national 
contest. The first Grand National 
Youth Award is a $250 Bond. 


Here are the winners in our con- 
test about keeping peace: 


: I help in the gar- 
Speaks Kindly den to make more 
($5 First Prize) food for every- 

body. I © strain 
all the waste fats that Mother doesn’t 
use and turn them in at the grocery 
store. I turn in all my old clothes for 
children in foreign countries. And I 
help keep peace by not saying mean 
things about people or children from 
other lands. Bethel Nadine Bogie, 
Montgomery County, Ky., ten years old. 


E At school our 
ats Crusts class saves pen- 


($2 Second Prize) nies. At home 


I eat my bread 
crusts and everything I have on my 


plate. When I think about it, I tell 
my mother to save her used fats. I 
pray every night so the children in 
Europe don’t starve before they get 
our food. Gladys Bukowski, 

Bexar County, Tex., ten years old. 


I have a little 
No Quarrels brother four 
years old. I try 


($1 Third Prize) 
to keep peace 


without quarreling with him. I help 
my mother do the housework and 
canning, too. We try to save all the 
food we can, because we want to di- 
vide with other little boys and girls. 

Mary Beth Copeland, 
Karnes County, Tex., eight years old. 


I am working 
Earns Money after school 
(50c Fourth Prize) with Dad to 

get some extra 
money. Then I buy Bonds and can- 
ned food for hungry children over- 
seas. I take care of my clothes, and 
when they are too little for me, I give 
them to the Red Cross or the Salvation 
Army. I am an altar boy, and I make 
special intentions and sacrifices for 
God to help everyone in the world 
who is in need. Steve Schwartz, 
Richland County, S. C., nine years old. 


ohnnie Boyd Ed- 
Other Letters i rds, Bladen 
(25c Each) County, N. C.,, 

nine years old, 
who also earns money to-buy food for 
starving boys and girls. Willie Fay 
Andrews, Walthall County, Miss., eight 
years old, who gives money to foreign 
missions so they can send more mis- 
sionaries to other countries. Louis 
Flynt, Jr., Floyd County, Ga., eight 
years old, who feeds his puppy milk 
and vegetables instead of bread. Boyd 
Allen Barron, Perry County, Miss., 
seven years old. 


6 MISS KATE. 
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Your Great New 
Frigidatre Cold-Wall 
is Here 


The world’s most advanced refrigerator before the war is even greater 
now! The new Frigidaire Cold-Wall, the different kind of refrigerator that 
cools through the walls, brings you new positive moisture controls, new con- 


veniences, latest scientific developments for keeping food good to eat. 


1. More pounds of frozen food 
can be stored safely for weeks in this 
spacious, separately insulated Super- 
Freezer Chest. Use it for frozen meats, 
vegetables, fruits or desserts for 
handy day-to-day supply. Frigidaire 
Quickube Trays give trigger-quick ice 
service — easily, without mess. 








2. Foods won't dry out even 
though uncovered in the high-humidity 
Cold-Wall compartment. This differ- 
ent kind of refrigerator cools through 
the walls. Air is still and moist. All 
foods, even leftovers, keep more ap- 
petizing —stay fresher for days. New 
aluminum shelves can’t rust. 






































3. The 16-way adjustable interior 
lets you remove or arrange shelves to 
fit your needs—even to store a 5-gal. 
milk can, a dozen chickens, or basket 
of eggs! Super-moist cold protects 
vitamins. Glass-topped Frigidaire Hy- 
drators keep fruits, vegetables, salad 
greens fresh. 





4. And the Meter-Miser—simplest 
cold-making mechanism ever built — 
uses less current than an ordinary light 
bulb. Compressor has only two parts 
that move. Quiet, self-oiling, sealed for 
life against dust, dirt, moisture. Proved 
in millions of homes and backed by 
5-Year Protection Plan. 


See the Frigidaire Dealer near you. Or write 
Frigidaire, 748 Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
276 Commercial Rd., Leaside 12, Ont. Even though more 
people will want the new Cold-Wall than can be sup- 
plied immediately, learn why it is well worth waiting for. 


Youre twice as sure with two great names 
by * * * 
rigidatre made only by 


General Morors 


REFRIGERATORS © ELECTRIC RANGES * WATER HEATERS * HOME FREEZERS * KITCHEN CABINETS 
MILK COOLERS * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


40 








We have a “ 
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water S 


Today no farmer can afford the 
time or labor required to pump 
and carry all the water his 
cattle and livestock need to keep 
them healthy ...to make them 
producers. 

Give your stock all the fresh, 
clean drinking water they want 
...in the barn, near the pasture. 
A Delco Water System will pump 
1,000 gallons for five cents... 
will pay for itself in a short time. 


ysTeEm 





DELCO 
Water Systems 





DELCO Water Sys- 
tems are for use 
wherever electric- 
ity is available. 
Your Delco dealer 
will be glad to help 
you select the prop- 
er size pump for 
your requirements. 
Deico Appliance 
Division, General 
Motors Corporation, 
Rochester 1, N.Y. 





DELCO Shallow Well Water 
System, Model AAT42 





ALSO MAKERS OF AUTOMATIC 
DELCO-HEAT EQUIPMENT FOR Oil, COAL OR GAS 
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Do You Know 


By SALLIE HILL 


HE Infant Samuel, 

illustrated on this 
page, is the first picture 
I can recall in my own 
home. Certainly no one 
can surpass Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in portraying 
the beauty and inno- 
cence of this little child 
kneeling in prayer. For 
all its simplicity, there is 
more than meets*the 
eye. To appreciate fully 
this lovely picture, we 
recall the story of 
Elkanah the Levite, and 
his wife Hannah, who 
dedicated their child to 
the Lord. 

In I Samuel 1:28, 
Hannah declares, 
“Therefore also I have 
lent him to the Lord; as 
long as he liveth he 
shall be lent to the 
Lord; And he worship- 
ped the Lord there.” 
Again, in I Samuel 3:19 


THE INFANT SAMUEL 


This Picture? 





—By Sir Joshua Reynolds 


we have these words: “And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, and 
did let none of his words fall to the ground.” 
Moreover, we know that in I Samuel 3:20, we see the crowning victory 


of a consecrated mother: 


“And all Israel from Dan to Beer-sheba knew 


that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the Lord.” 


Understanding Our 
Church Hymns 


By ELIZABETH COLE 


@ Have you ever felt badly lost? And did you return 
home safely after all? Whether you have had Miss Elliott’s 
experience or not, you can appreciate the story behind 


this month’s first hymn and the second one, as well. 


One does not sit down 
deliberately to write a 
hymn. There must be 
inspiration, and in- 
spiration proceeds from experience, 
largely. In the case of the hymn 
“Just As I Am,” the writer, Miss 
Charlotte Elliott (1789-1871), had 
passed through deep waters of suf- 
fering, both physical and mental. 
When, after a period of questioning 
in her mind as to the soundness of 
her faith, she sat down to write out 
the certainties, she chose to express 
them in a phrase that came out of 
the time when she was led to Christ. 


A friend of her family had offend- 
ed her in asking her if she were a 
Christian. When later she asked him 
how she could come to Christ, he 
replied, “Just as you are.” Later she 
voiced her certainties around the 
phrase dear to her. 


Perhaps her hymn stands high 
among the list of those most uni- 
versally used, and there are many 
instances of its especial blessing in 
the lives of devout Christians. It is 
not only a hymn for public use, but 
is unsurpassed as one of private 
meditation and devotion. It finds 
use over and over again in the serv- 
ice of the Holy Communion. At 
such an hour, the Christian reviews 
the foundation of his faith; and in 
the quietness of the Communion 
hour, the words mean more, per- 
haps, than at ony other time. 

A writer on one of the mission 
fields of India has this to say, after 
translating this song into an Indian 
language: “Perhaps there is no 


Just As 
| Am 


hymn in the language which has 
been more blessed in the raising up 
of those that are bowed down. Its 
history has been wonderful. It is 
surely a leaf from the tree of life 
which is for the healing of the na- 
tions.” 

Miss Elliott was also the author of 
The Invalid’s Hymnal, which was 
published without music. 


Miss Frances 
Ridley Havergal, 
(1836-1879), the 
writer of this 
hymn, had gone to London for a 
visit in a home made up of ten peo- 
ple. Not all were believing Chris- 
tians, and God gave her the prayer 
that they all might be given to Him 
through her ministry. On the last 
night of her visit, the governess and 
the youngest daughter asked to see 
her; they were dissatisfied and un- 
happy. As a result of the conversa- 
tion they were converted, thus con- 
cluding the answer to her prayer for 
the entire household. She writes 
that she spent the rest of the night 
rejoicing, renewing her own conse- 
cration, and forming in her mind 
the couplets that make up the now 
well known hymn. Later in life she 
wrote a booklet, “Kept for the 
Master’s Use,” a little sermonette on 
each of the couplets. It is a com- 
mentary on the inner meaning of her 
hymn, and has perhaps almost as 
wide a vogue as the hymn itself. 

(Condensed from part of the book 
“Hymn Stories” by Charles C. 
Washburn, published by Whitmore 
& Smith, Nashville, Tenn.) # 


Take My Life, 
And Let It Be 








YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


Ai\, 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHINOLA 


@ You can’t make par with the fair sex if 
you don’t watch your grooming p’s and 
q's. Shinola Shoe Polishes will keep your 
shoes looking nifty. But more than that— 
the oily waxes in Shinola help preserve 
the leather. It pays to KEEP "EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA. 
wey SHINOLA WHITE is a cinch to put 
* on, yet it’s hard to rub off. Swell 


for all types of white shoes—keeps them 
‘new-looking longer. 







PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


“Salt 
COLORS 









Enlarged or Tender Joints, 
Get Doctor’s Quick Relief 


Stop suffering! Protect your painful or tender 
joints with soothing, cushioning Super-So/ft 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino- an 

pads, You'll marvel 
how instantly they 
lift pressure on the 
sensitive spot. Get a 
box today and en- 
joy real relief. Cost 
but a trifle. 




























Everybody buys 
Christmas Cards! Take easy, big profit 
orders from friends, others. Show Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards with name, sen- 
sational sellers at 25 for $1. Big profit 
for you. No experience is needed. 17 
emart new assortments. Alsomake 
money selling beautiful assortments of ' 
Christmas Cards, Everyday, Religio: 
Stationery —low as 60c per box. 
today for FREE Personal samples. 
SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CO., Qjilaayiio 
WicCall Bidg., Dept. G -53 Memphis 3,T 


GRAY’S OINTMENT 


FOR YOUR SKIN 


@ Extra soothing and comforting to externally cause! 
itching, rash, ‘tetter, pimples, irritations and minor cuts, 
sprains, burns and bruises. Contains wholesome and s0(!)- 
ing pine tar and other antiseptics. At all drug stores, or 
Postpaid for 35c if yours has none, W. F. Gray Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


=> GRAY’S OINTMENT 
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CAN MORE PEACHES 


For Your Pantry 


wo 
“< 


oman=-2Z2=-¢€ 
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HE peach is one of our most 

popular fruits because it can be 
served and preserved so many ways, 
and because it is so plentiful in 
most parts of the country. Although 
nothing is better than a good canned 
peach, variety helps to make meals 
more interesting. The sugar short- 
age is a problem in using some reci- 
pes, but the fruit can be saved with 
sugar substitutes or with no sugar 
at all in canning. 


Canned Peaches 


Wash and sort firm, ripe fruit. 
Put into wire basket or cheesecloth 
bag, and dip in boiling water 1 to 2 
minutes. Then place quickly in cold 
water and slip off skins. Cut peaches 
into halves and remove seeds. (Work 
fast or treat to prevent discolora- 
tion.®) Pack raw fruit tightly into 
jars or plain cans. Pour hot syrup to 
within 1 or 2 inches of rim, accord- 
ing to how soft the fruit is.°° Place 
containers without lids in water bath 
with warm water to necks of jars, 
or hot water to within 2 inches of 
rim of cans. When water boils, 
count steaming time. Steam: pint 
jars and No. 2 cans, 10 minutes; 
quart jars and No. 3 cans, 15 min- 
utes; half gallon jars 20 minutes. Re- 
move one container at a time and 
press food down. Refill or add more 
fruit if necessary. Leave %-inch 
headspace in jars and \-inch in cans. 
Seal according to type of lid being 
used. Put sealed containers back in 
water bath. Cover with at least 2 
inches boiling water. When water 
boils, process: pint and quart jars, 
15 minutes; No. 2 and No. 3 cans, 10 
minutes; half gallon jars, 25 minutes. 


°Four Ways To Prevent 
Discoloration 

Chemicals used in the following 
formulas for preventing discolora- 
tion may be purchased at local drug 
stores. These materials are not 
harmful and are not used as preser- 
vatives; they are used only to pre- 
vent discoloration. It is especially 
desirable to use one of these formu- 
las if you are canning your peaches 
with only a small amount of sugar. 

1. Dissolve 1 level teaspoon thio- 
carbomide (also called thiourea) in 
1 gallon cold water. Allow peeled 
fruit to stay in solution 1 minute; 
then drain for 30 minutes to 1 hour 
in a cold place before canning. 

2. Dissolve % to % ounce sodium 
bisulfite in 1 gallon water. Leave 
peeled fruit in solution 1 minute. 
Drain for 30 minutes to 1 hour in a 
cold place before canning. 





3. Mix 1 level teaspoon citric acid 
in 1 cup cool water. Leave fruit in 
solution only 5 to 10 minutes; then 
pack immediately. 

4. Add 125 mg. vitamin C for 
each pint of fruit just before the 
container is sealed. Vitamin C 
comes in tablets of 25 mg., 50 mg., 
and 100 mg. You would use 1% tab- 
lets if you use the 100 mg. size. 


°°To Can Without Sugar 


Make syrup by using 1 cup sugar 
to 3 cups water. Less sugar may be 
used if necessary, or you may sub- 
stitute honey or corn syrup for part 
or all the sugar. If no sugar is avail- 
able, crush some of the softer 
peaches and heat to boiling, then 
press through sieve. Use this juice 
or plain boiling water instead of 
boiling hot syrup. 


Frozen Peaches 


Prepare peaches as for canning, 
using any one of the four ways to 
prevent discoloration. If vitamin C 
tablets are used, they should be dis- 
solved in the syrup before it is added 
to the peaches. Make the syrup the 
same as for canning, but let it get 
cold before pouring it over the 
peaches. Use leak-proof cartons, tin 
cans, or jars. Allow %-inch head- 
space for pint size containers and 
%-inch headspace for quart contain- 
ers. Place in the sharp-freeze room 
as soon as possible; then store at 0 
degrees F. 

Peach Pickles 

Eight pounds firm, clingstone peaches, 

3 cups honey (or 4 cups sugar or 5 cups 

corn syrup), 3 cups vinegar, 2 cups 

water (omit if corn syrup is used), 2 

tablespoons broken stick cinnamon, 1 

teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon whole 

cloves, 1 tablespoon whole allspice. 

Mix liquid ingredients. Add 
spices which have been tied in a 
bag. Add salt and bring to boil. 
Add peeled peaches and cook until 
tender. Let stand overnight. In the 
morning, remove spices. Drain sy- 
rup from fruit and boil syrup rapid- 
ly until thickened. Pack fruit into 
clean, hot, sterile jars. Pour syrup 
over fruit, filling jars to top. Seal 
with hot lids. 

Peach Chutney 


One gallon peaches, 2 onions, 1 clove 

garlic, 1 cup seeded raisins, 5 cups 

vinegar, 4 cup white mustard seed, 2 

tablespoons ground ginger, | cup brown 

sugar or honey, 1 pod hot pepper. 

Chop peeled, stoned peaches; on- 
ions; garlic; and raisins. Add half 
the vinegar. Cook until soft. Add 
all other ingredients. Cook until 
thick. Pour while hot into hot, ster- 
ile jars, and seal. 
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10 Finished Glasses-from only 24 









The powdered pectin 
product, SURE-JELL, helps - 
all fruits jell just right! 








RIPE FRUIT with Sure- 
Jell, for fully ripe fruit 
flavor! 








Half light corn syrup 
may always be used for 
HALF THE SUGAR in any 
Sure-Jeli recipe! 








ONE MINUTE’S boil for 
jam, a HALF-MINUTE 
boil for jelly, with all 
Sure-Jell recipes! 








About 10 GLASSES— 
using only 1 Ib. of 
sugar! 





ll 






~ 


Cups Sugar, 3 lbs. Fruit! 


and only 214 cups light corn syrup 
—with SURE-JELL! 








COCO0O0C C000 O 


SURE-JELL 
PEAR-PLUM JAM 


3% cups prepared fruit 
2% cups sugar 


Bae eno corn syrup 
1 ure-Jell 
To prepare fruit, peel and core 
about 1% Ibs. fully ripe pears; 
Be ean fine. Pit about 
Y2 lbs. fullyripe unpeeled plums; 
cut in small pieces, crush thor- 
oughly. Add ¥4 cup water, bring 


to a boil; simmer, covered, 5 
minutes. Combine fruits. 


Measure prepared fruit into a 
5 to 6-quart saucepan. Measure 


Sugar and syrup into bowl; set 
aside. 


Place pan holding fruit over 
high heat. Add Sure-Jell, stir 
until mixture boils hard. Add 
ugar and syrup at once. 


constantly. 


Remove from fire, skim, and 
pour very quickly. Paraffin im- 
mediately. Makes about 10 six- 
ounce glasses. 











SURE-JELL STRETCHES SUGAR ONE-FIFTH! 


Every Sure-Jell recipe will give 
you an average yield of one-fifth 
more finished glasses—from the 


same amount of sugar! 


— Sure-JELL 














65 RECIPES IN EVERY BOX—A Different Recipe for Each Fruit! 
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i never 
dreamed a 


so easy to use! 


@ First in history! A genuine, 
top quality enamel that mixes 
with water. 


@ For kitchen and bathroom 
walls, ceilings, woodwork — 
and wallpaper, too. 


@ Gleaming, smooth finish — 
washes like a china plate. 


@ Painters say it cuts painting 
time in half. 
@ Dries while-you-watch. 
Cm za* 


“ S&S 4g 
"quart @ Economical. One gallon, mixed, 


$3.98 a gallon makes 5 quarts of enamel. 
(5 qts. mixed) 


@ Practically no odor. 


@ 11 beautiful colors—preferred 
3 to 1 by leading decorators. 


rices slightly igher in cky Mountain rea 
*Ppric lightly hi h Ro: M t A 





lls of rich 
gpnen ial - «for wollen tor 


ecommen 
suede-like texture. R bedrooms. 


living rooms, dinin 


$2.98 agal- 
(6 qts- mixed) 


paper. Dries in 30 minutes. 


Mixes with water. 





, 


{] a , v4 Cf i 4 f 
Yas PUK ! 


“The Key to Color Harmony in your Home” 


First decorating book of its kind. 48 
beautifully illustrated pages bring you 
scores of utterly new color schemes and 
room arrangements—using your pres- 
ent furnishings. Packed with ideas 
never before seen anywhere. Practical, 
easy-to-follow suggestions through- 
out. Send 25¢ (stamps or coin) today 
for your copy. The Glidden Company, 
Department P-8, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Copyright 1946, The Glidden Company 


2673—Special for “sweet young things” who 
want to look lovely and be comfortable. Sizes 
9 to 17. Size 15: 2% vards 35-inch fabric. Ap- 
plique included. 


2681—Gentle fullness and a graceful gored 
skirt make an ideal frock. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 
36: 3% yards fabric. 


2719—This frock is full of style. Sizes 12 to 
46. Size 36: 4% yards 35-inch material. 


2705—This wrap-around homefrock is easy to 
put on and launder,-and has smart and flatger- 
ing lines. Sizes 14 to 50. Size 36: 4% yards 
fabric. 


2733—This dear little dress is good for Sun- 
day best or play. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 














Vide 


2713—This handsome frock can also be made 
with cape sleeves. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 36: long- 
sleeve style, 34 yards material; cape-sleeve style, 
8% yards. 


2722—Well-fitting slip and panties which can 
be made with or without scallops. Sizes 12 to 44. 
Size 36: slip and panties cut bias, 3% yards 39-inch 
material. 


PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH No patterns sent without coin, money order, 


check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 





Pattern Number 


Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 2, 
Ala. If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here ( Ne 
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oR PORTERS 


ANIMAL 
ANTISEPTIC OIL 





LIVESTOCK LAUGHS 
At Cuts and Bruises 


,.. if you’re a good, kind owner 
and keep Dr. Porter’s Antiseptic 
Oil on hand in the barn always 
for emergency use. Ask your 
veterinarian about it... he'll 
tell you what an effective, won- 
derful help it is in promoting 
natural healing processes for 
minor cuts, burns, saddle or 
collar sores, bruises, any minor 
flesh wounds. Use only as di- 
rected. Onsale by yourdruggist. 








The GROVE LABORATORIES, INC. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
Makers of GROVE COLD TABLETS 








LENGTHEN 






LIFE of 


@Old Asphalt Roofing 
@ Galvanized Iron 

@ Composition Shingles 
® Brick, Stucco, Concrete 
Surfaces 


with PABCO 
ALUMI-SHIELD 


Aluminum- Asbestos- Asphalt 
eter Wai ic 


AT LAST! A 3-in-1 coating that com- 
bines the extra durability of aluminum 
and the extra strength of long asbestos 
fibres with finest asphalt! In summer, 
it cools interiors as much as 15%! In 
winter, it resists rain, wind, snow! 
e 
STOPS ROOF LEAKS IN RAIN 


PABCO WET PATCH sticks securely 
to wet surfaces...enables you to fix leaks 
while you can find them! Write for 
Folder G-3 

Buy at paint, lumber, hardware, 
feed and grain, department stores. 





















t P ts 1 Asphait 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, 


Ave G e 


apsitovely REMNANTS 


Wl . 
£ Percale, Prints, Gingham, 4 98 

Crepes, Shirting, Voiles, e 
Seersucker, Rayons, Etc. 
BARGAIN SALE! New clean 
goods. Assorted, beautiful latest 
patterns. Useful, fine quality 
materials for stylish people, suit- 
able for aprons, blouses, skirts, 
children's clothes, play clothes, 
pillow covers, shirts, etc. All usable 
lengths, from 6" to 4% yard or 
better. Many are selvedge to 
selvedge. Some seamed. 

Big Sewing Outfit 
GIVEN and Patterns with Order 
Write today. SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $1.98 
plus postage. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


EYE COMFORT 


The , cleansing and soothing action of 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, 
Over-worked eyes. 25c & 50c at drug stores. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
tin te So AAR Ls tas NR 


New York 





ae 
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PARENT'S 
CORVER 


By MARY AUTREY 






MELK. which we asso- 

ciate with kindness, 
is often the source of un- 
kindness in the family. 
Because we want our chil 
dren to drink it, we re 
sort to bribes, to nagging. 
to too much attention, to 
fussing, and to worrying. 
None of these ways gets 
the milk down the unwill 
ing child. Instead, they 
create resentment, bring 
out stubborness, and often 
develop into an unhappy e 
battle of wills. 


than to drink it... ” 


Some Children 
Don’t Like Milk 


Children are much like 
grownups. Some of them 
do not like milk. They 
have likes* and dislikes 
concerning food even as 
we do. This is just as 
likely to be a matter of taste as of 
habit, for we are not all alike. ° 

However, a child’s attitude to- 
ward milk may have come about 
because he copies his parents. Per- 
haps he heard his father, his ideal, 
say, “I don’t want milk. You know 
I don’t like it.” Or perhaps he has 
overheard his mother tell a neigh- 
bor, “I make my children drink 
milk, but I won’t touch the stuff 
myself.” It is very hard to make 
a child believe milk is good and 
necessary to drink if he never sees 
his father or mother drink it; about 
the best-teacher we have is example. 


Milk is important for 


Let’s Try every child and for 
Eating It every grown person. 
Although — grownups 


need less than children, they do 
need some. However, neither has 
to drink the required amount. Even 
the greater part of it may be eaten, 
and in the following ways: 

1. Ice cream is good food as well 
as good fun. We eat milk when 
we eat ice cream, and lots of it is 
good for us. 

2. Custards are particularly in- 
teresting if there is whipped egg 
white with a little jelly beaten into 
it floating on top. 

3. Cream soups and _ cream 
sauces on vegetables help get down 
the quantity painlessly. 

4, Hot chocolate is a wonderful 
winter drink. A _ little cinnamon 
beaten into it makes it a delight 
from Mexico. 

5. Homemade milk shakes take 
a little time, but the old “bugaboo” 
goes down fast when it is called 
another name. All it takes is a lit- 
tle vanilla, chocolate, or almond 


Austin, 
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“There are more ways to take milk 


states our guest 


editor in Parent's Corner this month. 
Dr. Bernice Moore, who serves as Con- 
sultant, Austin Public Schools and The 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 


Tex., will bring us another 


message in an early issue. 


flavoring and cracked ice. It’s very 
inviting if it is shaken up to a foamy 
lather in a quart jar with the ice 
tinkling against the sides. 

6. Breakfast foods are a help, 
too. Milk and cream go down easi- 
ly with cereal and fruit. 


Children and 
their parents are 
lucky, though, if 
they like to drink 
plain milk. Icy cold milk, butter 
or sweet, is hard to beat as a “pick- 
me-up.” These rules may help: 

1. Milk in a pretty glass, small 
enough to handle, placed beside 
the plate each meal makes it a 
matter of course. 

2. Never discuss its . drinking 
except when you give a gentle re- 
minder. 

8. No bribes, please. 

4. Father and Mother 
milk, too. 


5. Scolding or threats of punish- 
ment never get you anywhere. 

6. Mother and Father should not 
appear worried over the milk that 
is left. 

7. Untouched glasses of milk 
should be removed from the table 
without comment. 

8. When a child refuses to drink 
milk, give it to him in other ways 
for a while. 

The family meal and eating should 
and must be a pleasant experience, 
It must not be a time for a family 
quarrel, for bad temper, for alarm, 
for irritability. Upsets at the ta- 
ble usually lead to upsets in the 
tummy. 

To get children—or adults—to 
drink milk, use common sense and 
human kindness. 


Simple Rules 
Help 


drink 





SOUTHERN RECIPE 
- FAVORITES 

Unnmmnn, . . - Don’t those bis- 

cuits look good? They are the 
good Southern kind that just melt in 
your mouth. Can you make them? 
Baking powder biscuit, soda biscuit, 
beaten biscuit, sweet potato biscuit 
(they go easy on the flour)—recipes 
for these are favorites in our Selected 
Southern Recipes cookbook. Send 10 
cents for your copy to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 
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THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THIS BUSINESS 


184 

























Guo of their teeth is more likely to 
become a natural part of “getting up’’ and 
“going to bed’”’ with children if the cleanser 
is both effective and pleasant to use. Our 


Baking Soda (Arm & 
Hammer and Cow 
Brand) is such a denti- 
frice. It cleans well, 
helps brighten teeth to 
their natural color, 
leaves a freshened 
after-taste in the mouth. 


x *k * 






b 
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Both Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda are 
acceptable as denti- 
frices to the American 
Dental Association 
Council. Children can 
use this good product freely because it is so 
inexpensive. A package, which will give 
many weeks of brushings, costs just a few 
cents—at the grocer’s. 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 


Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 
This offer good only in the United States 


L-76 








Street Address 





City or Town 
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Mrs. A. D. Skinner, R. No. 10, Box 408, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., who has been 
using Skinner's Macaroni for 15 years, 
“says: 


"| believe 
Skinner’s 
Macaroni 


macaroni 





money can buy” 





ar ‘ ™ 
co Greater Relief irom 


CORNS! 


Blue-Jay with Nupercaine . 








Mi 


You can forget painful corns 
when you use Blue-Jay! Gives 
wonderful relief 3 ways! 


ANESTHETIC Nuper- 
caine, exclusive with 
Blue-Jay, curbs surface 
pain! 
2 INSTANTLY stops shoe 
pressure pain, thanks to 
soft Dura-felt pad! 


GENTLE medication loos- 
ens hard “‘core,’’ you just 
lift it out in a few days! 


Special Blue-Jay 
for Little Toe Corns! 


Flesh-colored, inconspicuous! 
Also special Blue-Jay for Soft 
Corns. All have Nupercaine, 
miracle pain quieter. No other 
corn plaster hasit! At all drug 
and toilet goods counters. 





















‘‘America’s 
Largest Selling 
Corn Plaster’’ 


A product of 











VACTITTEE NTS 
—— 

Tom B Ss Freight Paid 
lettering ond Footstone. 


26 in high, 20 in. wide, 8 in. thick. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 70 STATION F, ATLANTA, GA, 










of all people! 


| gerous, but plan- 











UR mail box has 

been full every 
day for the past 
month or so with let- 
ters from girls and 
women who are ea- 
ger to share their 
sewing experiences. 
And after reading all 
the letters and post- 


IVE 
SEAMS 


take care to have 
smooth, neat belts. 
On this score, two of 
our readers—Mrs. W. 
C. Parker of Travis 
County, Tex., and 
Mrs. Newberry F. 
Hall of Rowan Coun- 
ty, N. C.—have the 


Ceo 


al cards, we think By answer. Their meth- 
homemakers must be JOHNNIE od is this: 
the most resourceful 

HOVEY Use a sturdy old 





belt or buy an inex- 








@ Mrs. Alex George, 
Pulaski County, Ark., 


| had trouble making buttonholes in 


sheer material because the cut edges 
raveled. She settles that problem 
now by ‘spreading a thin paste of 
starch on the back of the material 
before she cuts it. “It is easy to wash 
out and it keeps the edges from rav- 
eling until the work is done,” she 
states. 


®@ “Here is_a trick I like,” writes 
Mrs. J. Lee Barbee, Cabarrus Coun- 
ty, N. C. “I open the shoulder pads 
of my dresses and put a pinch of 
powdered perfume inside. Then I 
sew the opening together again. The 
powdered perfume lasts much long- 
er-than sachet and is not so strong.” 


® Those printed feedsacks have 
been used for just about everything 
now. Mrs. Inez Blakely, Richmond 
County, N. C., dressed up her sew- 
ing machine with three of them. “I 
cut one piece of material to fit the 
top of the machine,” she told us, 
“and onto it I gathered a floor length 
skirt. I hung a mirror on the wall 
above and set a potted plant on the 
machine to complete the unit. That 
gay skirt makes the room more at- 
tractive, helps keep dust from col- 
lecting on the machine base, pro- 
vides hidden storage space on the 
pedal for my sewing box, and dis- 
courages small children who are 
tempted to plunder in the drawers.” 


'®@ Fashion is calling our attention 


to tiny waistlines again, which 


pensive one, and cov- 
er it with material to 
match your dress. Buttonhole the 
eyelets, or take the belt to a shoe 
shop where they will put in new eye- 
lets for you. If you don’t want to 
have a buckle covered, or if you 
can’t cover the old one yourself, cro- 
chet around it with matching thread. 


®@ Old clothes often have as much 
good material in them as bad, and 
thrifty folk find ways to save the 
good portion. Men’s trousers wear 
out in the seat, knees, and at the 
bottom of the cuffs, leaving several 
areas of sturdy, usable material. 
Mrs. Kathryn D. Sorrells, Rock- 
bridge County, Va., makes aprons 
for herself from her husband’s old 
trousers. “I bind the seams with 
bright, fast-color binding,” she 
writes, “so that I have an attractive 
apron that washes and irons beau- 
tifully.” 

A reader from Tipton County, 
Tenn., Mrs. John B. Mayfield, uses 
the good parts of old trousers to 
make playsuits for her young son. 
When the pieces are” too small for 
that, she saves them to be used in 
piecing quilt tops. 


® Good patterns are worth keep- 
ing, according to Mrs. Otto Minzen- 
mayer, Runnels County, Tex. She 
writes: “My daughters and I treas- 
ure good patterns and keep them for 
years. We put them in large en- 
velopes and file them in a record 
cabinet. We also keep a scrapbook 
of the Fine Seams columns.” 





Home Canners. Beware! 


ANNING foods 
at home ordi- 
narily is not dan- 


ning will do much 
to remove what 
dangers there are. 
Decide upon the 
amount of food 





by state or local 
authorities or by 
qualified commer- 
cial organizations. 
Safe kitchen 
practices are espe- 
cially important to 
prevent accidents 
while canning. Be 








needed for your 
family and then 
plan each day’s work so that you 
process only what you can do with- 
out becoming tired. Haste and 
fatigue encourage accidents. 
Check all canning equipment 
carefully to be certain that it is in 
good working condition. It is best 
to have the entire cooker checked 


sure to turn the 
handles of utensils 
to the back of the stove so that they 
will not be tipped over; never reach 
across steaming kettles or lighted 
burners; use pot holders to move hot 
kettles; and if food or liquid is 
spilled on the floor, wipe it up im- 


“mediately to avoid falls. Practice 


safety in your canning every day. 





Come Over 


F you have invited friends over for 

dinner or supper, plan a meal that 
you can enjoy, too. Don’t slave over 
a hot stove all day preparing for it, 
either. Our new leaflet, Do You 
Know How to Plan a Luncheon?, 
has plans and menus for several 
easy-to-fix meals which your guests 
will enjoy. Write for your copy of 
the leaflet today. Send 3 cents to 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


for Supper 





means that we must| 
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THANKS TO YOU,| | ITS BEAUTIFUL! 


MOTHER...LOOK | | CLOROX-WHITE 
HOW SNOWY- 


-» FRESH AND 
WHITE CLOROX | | °.——— 


LAUNDRY! } 





















BE : 
YOU GAN ALWAYS TRUST YOUR 


- LINENS TO CLOROX. ITS FREE 
FROM CAUSTIC... EXTRA-GENTLE! 













» <A Warr and color-fast cottons 
Z===\ and linens that become gray 
and dingy come out of the wash 
snowy-white, color-bright, when 
you use Clorox! What's more, Clorox makes 
laundry fresh, sanitary... lessens rubbing, 
thus conserving fabrics, time, effort. Clorox 
is extra-gentle ... contains no caustic to 
damage fabrics. And, too, in routine cleans- 
ing of kitchen and bathroom, Clorox disin- 
fects, deodorizes, removes stains, provides 
hygienic cleanliness. Directions on the label. 


——__—_ AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND___ 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


Years of unsurpassed quality and performance 
have made Clorox the choice of millions... 
it's always uniform ...it's always dependable! 

Coe A Comme Crem 
























For the reader de- 
siring the address 
of a needlecraft J 
magazine, Mrs. L. y \ 
K. L., Minnesota, its 
writes: “I’m sure Be 
the needlework ~ 
lover would like Aunt Ellen’s 
WORKBASKET. This monthly pat- 
tern and direction service brings the 
latest creations in handcraft and 
needlework from the country’s fore- 
most artists and designers. It is 
$1.50 a year for twelve issues, but 
no samples are sent because each 
issue contains large hot iron transfer 
patterns as well as ideas for such 
items as doilies, edgings, bedspreads, 
tablecloths, hats, bags, and baby’s 
things. Orders should be sent to 
the WORKBASKET, 4438 Westport 
Station, Kansas City 2, Mo.” If you 
are not delightfully pleased with the 
first issue, Aunt Ellen will return 
your money and you may keep the 
material you have received without 
any obligation. 
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fl enllorm ciao 


antec. wi 
WOOL QUILT BLOCKS CO., Dept. WH-31, Sesser, Ill. 





HERE | AM 
5h ™ CHORE GIRL 


“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Back again in the Sunny South. Ready to work and better 
than ever because of war-born improvements. Ask for 
and accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 
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The result of an... 





WATER SYSTEM 


Awork-saving kitchen and tidy bath- 
room can easily be yours with an 
Fe W Water System. Without the 
endless work of pumping and car- 
| rcying you'll enjoy an abundance of 
| running water—for family comfort 
| —for increased farm production. 


FaW systems come in models 
for shallow, medium and deep 
wells. A capacity to meet your needs. 
Every pump pre-tested at the factory 
—assuring full rated capacity. De- 
pendability based on Flint & Wal- 
ling’s 80 years’ experience. Ask your 
dealer, or write the factory. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
856 OAK STREET, KENDALLVILLE, IND. 










(Above) F&W Cen- 
trifugal System. No 
elts. No gears. No 


pulleys. 
(Left) F& W Recipro 
cating System. May 


with your 
own motor. 














lt relieves pain. 
it fights infection. 
It promotes healing. 


In tubes and jars 
at all drug stores. 
A NORWICH PRODUCT 











Year's loveliest designs captivate every- 

one. Bring you quick, easy orders. Big prof- 
its showing complete line of BOX ASSORT- 
MENTS-— 71 Christmas cards, Religious, Hu- 
morous, Gift Wrappings, Watercolor Eteh- 
tn 3, Everyday Cards. Sell $1 each — up to 
100% profit. Also Personal Stationery. No 
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2702 





2712—Simple lines are always smart, 2987—Back-to-school frock for the 
and this dress has a double share of style. young girl. The full front skirt ties over 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 3% yards fabric. the back, like an apron. Sizes 6 to 12. 


. R MOAE ne ie greed ’ 4 
2708—This charming frock has the Size 8: 2% yards 35-inch material. 





' new full sleeves and high neckline. Sizes 2747—This halter-neck jumper can be 
| 10 to 20. Size 16: 4% yards fabric. worn as a sunback dress now, and with 
| 2711—A schoolgirl special—skirt with its own blouse later. Sizes 10 to 20. 
matching vest, or jacket. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: jumper, 3 yards material; 
Size 16: skirt and vest, 2% yards 54-inch. blouse, 2% yards. 
2980—For flattery, nothing beats this 2709—A jacket, a skirt, and a blouse 
blouse. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 1% yards combination for school. Sizes 4 to 10. 
35-inch material. Size 8: skirt, 1% yards; jacket, 1% yards. 
2695—This clever little blouse for the ; ; 
| schoolgirl can be worn buttoned either 2702—A tailored frock with a choice 
‘in front or in back. Sizes 6 to 14. Size of three sleeve lengths for schoolgirls, 


(8: 1% yards 35-inch material. Sizes 6 to 14, Size 8: 2% yards fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 42 
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Baty Ben 





The finest, smartest clocks 
in Westclox history—that’s what 
Westclox has instore for you! Stun- 
ning clocks for every room—spring- 
| wound and electric alarm models— 
electric wall clocks for your kitchen, 



















and electric time clocks for the living 


room—yes, wrist and pocket 
watches, too—all with traditional 
Westclox dependability and smart- 
ness. Pictured above is Baby Ben, 
handsome little brother of Big Ben. 
He comes in ivory finish, with gold 
color trim, or in black with nickel 
trim. His alarm adjusts to loud or 
soft. And his quiet tick lets you sleep 
peacefully until it’s time to get up. 
Westclox, LaSalle-Peru, Illinois. 








Pocket Ben—the A Westclox watch on 
champion of pocket your wrist will win 
watches. Smartly the admiration of 
thin. Dependable. your friends. A hand- 
Easy to read numer- some watch of West- 
| als. Newchromefinish. clox dependability. 


WESTCLOX 


| “ MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


i ae ix ia 
f : 7 i 
t ¢ . é . 
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TO YOUR 
HEART’S 


CONTENT 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 


MPTTTe | Lhis may be news to you— 


but thanks to Tampax more 
women every summer go right into the 
water any day they want to, including 
the sanitary-protection days. . . . The 
Tampax method is ideal for bathing 
because there is no external pad. With 
Tampax you can wear a snug swim suit 
and (wet or dry) nobody is the wiser. 
So why should you stay on the sidelines, 
lonely and conspicuous? 

Applying the principle of internal 
absorption to this special monthly use 
by women, a doctor designed Tampax 

without belts, pins or 
external pads. Made 
of pure surgical cot- 
ton compressed in 
applicators, Tampax 
is efcientand dainty. 
As it is worn inter- 
nally, no odor forms and there is no 
chafing. Changing is quick and dis- 
posal easy. 

Just consider the advantages of this 
unbulky Tampax under summer shorts, 
slacks and sheer dresses—then get a 
supply at drug store or notion counter. 
Enough for a month will go into your 
purse. Three absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 





(PF -86-Q) 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover 
cost of mailing. Size is checked below. 


(| ) REGULAR (| ) supER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name. 





Address. 





City. 





ust 1946 
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SUMMER SKIN CARE 


By SALLY CARTER 


UMMER sun has a way of spot- 

lighting superfluous or unwanted 
hair, and making its victims more 
miserable than ever about this most 
misery-giving of beauty foes. 

This misery is not necessary if you 
have a light down which an inferi- 
ority complex—or a magnifying mir- 
ror—has magnified into what you 
call “a heavy fuzz.” Often merely 
bleaching with peroxide will make 
the hair unnoticeable to everyone 
but you. There’s comfort in the fact 
that even a real case of superfluous 
hair is never half so noticeable to 
anyone else as it is to you. 


If you really have “a dark growth” 
of unsightly hair on your arms and 
legs, remove it with a depilatory 
such as you probably use anyway 
for your armpits. Or you may pre- 
fer a wax epilatory, which lifts the 
hair out by the roots. Follow exactly 
the package directions for using a 
depilatory or an epilatory. Even 
shaving is not too bad for legs and 
armpits. H is not advisable for arms 
or face, as it is likely to coarsen and 
stiffen the hairs that may be light 
and soft now. 

The less you do about the hair on 
the face the better. Bleaching will 
help more than you would believe, 
and peroxide is said to have a ten- 
dency to weaken the hairs. Tweez- 
ing heavier hairs will not remove 
them permanently, but it will not 
cause others to grow. Many women 
manage to make a presentable ap- 
pearance by spending ten minutes 
or so each day tweezing such hairs. 

At middle age, adolescenee, or at 
other times when the glandular sys- 
tem undergoes changes. differences 
in hair growth are sometimes noted. 
This fact as well as recent medical 


research seems to indicate possible 
relationship between endocrine 
glands and superfluous hair. Many 
endocrinologists hold out a future 
hope of successful treatment. If you 
have a distressing case of super- 
fluous hair, and if you have access to 
an outstanding endocrinologist rec- 
ommended by your physician, by 
all means consult him! Do not an- 
swer ads that promise “cures for 
superfluous hair.” 


The electric needle is still the only 
practical, permanent method of re- 
moving excess hair. For a few hairs 
this method is highly satisfactory. 
For a heavy growth it is expensive 
and tedious, even if multiple needles 
are used. Ask your doctor to recom- 
mend a dermatologist (skin special- 
ist) who may do the work or refer 
you to an expert in electrolysis. Un- 
der any except expert hands, the 
needle may leave scars or pits. Ex- 
pertly done, electrolysis is well 
worth while. 

Meanwhile, the bleach and 
tweeze method will serve you well! 





G et Em Now! 


Send today for the free beauty leaflets 
listed below. Send with your name and ad- 
dress to Sally Carter, Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Dalias, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
Please print. 

Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous Hair 
Make Cucumber Creams Now 
Bottled Stockings Are Money Savers 
Select. Your Make-Up Carefully 
Beauty From Your Refrigerator 


Name 
RFD or Street. 
City. 











At Your Service, HOMEMAKERS! 


Your August “Send-For” List 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 


Seven-Room Colonial Houseplan—Are you 
planning to build your new home soon? Then 
you'll want a house especially planned for 
farm folk, as is this one. 

Modern Six-Room Col } Pp 
Here is another house planned to meet the 
needs of rural folk. You'll like the conven- 
ient workroom and the back entrances. 

Make a Feather Comfort—it’s not too 
early to be concerned about cold nights 
ahead. Save feathers and make a warm 
comfort by these directions. 


sel bd 1 





CLOTHING 


Be the Best Dressed Girl in School—If you 
make your own clothes, you‘re lucky. You 
have a good chance of being one of the 
best dressed girls in your class, high school 
or college. It’s easy with a little ‘‘know- 
how.” This leaflet will help you. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The Family Goes Camping — Are you 
wondering what to do with your family on a 
short vacation? Camping can be enjoyed by 
everyone if properly planned. 

Indian Summer Festival—'!f you want to 
give a party that’s different, try this end- 
of-the-summer social. 


FOOD 


Have You Tried These Green Corn Recipes? 
—Use fresh corn to make your supply of 
flour and meal go farther. Your family will 
like the change. 

Sugar-Saving Desserts — Can you keep 
your “‘sweet-tooth” satisfied with a minimum 
of sugar? Here are a number of good recipes 
you'll like. 

20 Ways to Prepare Eggs—!f eggs have 
to replace some of the meat in your meals, 
you'll welcome these 20 recipes for serving 
them. 

Food for Sick Ones—ls it always a prob- 
lem of what to fix when someone gets sitk at 
your house? Then this leaflet is “just what 
the doctor ordered” for you. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 


The “Know-How” of Canning, Drying, 
Pickling, and Preserving Figs—Five unbeat- 


able recipes by Winifred Leverenz make this 
leaflet a very special one. Do you know how 
to save figs these five ways? 


The “Know-How” of Making Sweet Pickles 
— Does your family enjoy a variety of 
pickles? They’ll like these sweet, tangy ones. 


The “Know-How” of Saving Peaches — 
Save every peach possible this summer. This 
leaflet has directions and recipes for drying, 
freezing, canning, pickling, and preserving. 


The “Know-How” of Making Fruit Pre- 
serves—Can you make a variety of preserves 
from the fruits you have? Mrs. Leverenz 
suggests some tasty combinations. 


Some Canning Questions and Their An- 
swers—If the problem that bothers you is 
not explained in another leaflet, you should 
find the answer in this one. 








When scrubbing and drubbing 

... Cleaning and tubbing, 
You'll need a gay Coverall! 
For mocking at grime, for laughing at drips, 
It’s the best big apron of all! 

Made to take both wear and tear, 

It offers you ample protection. 

Side twin pockets . . . floral print pattern, 
Cast off your domestic dejections! 


Starcross,. inc. 


EW YORK, W. Y.-GREEMVILLE, $. ¢. 








BERKELEY PUMPS 


FOR FARM, HOME AND IRRIGATION 


" Gnnalinn Engine Driven Model 288-Q 
This pump will deliver 2400 gallons 
per hour from a depth of 20 feet or 
200 gallons from 180 feet into an ele- 
vated tank 40 feet high, using differ- 
ent jets. It is simple, dependable, and 
very economical. Ask for Bulletin 
504. Many other sizes and types are 
now available, powered with 50 and 
60 cycle electric motors, gasoline or 


diesel engines, or for belt drive. 


BERKELEY PUMP COMPANY 


823 Bancroft Way 
BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 





Help for Some of Your C ing Probl 
—Are you puzzled about some of your can- 
ning problems? This leaflet will help you. 


The “Know-How” of Making Fruit Butters 
ond Jams—Did you know that fruit butters 
take less sugar than preserves or jelly? But- 
ters are also easier to make. 


The “Know-How” of Canning for Baby— 
Save time in coming months by canning a 
suoply of prepared vegetables and fruits for 

aby. 


The “Know-How” of Canning Vegetables 
—This is one Winifred Leverenz leaflet no 
homemaker should be without. 


The “Know-How” of Canning Fruits—Do 
you know how to can your fruits with no 
sugar? How to make them hold their shape? 


Unusual Canned Products You Must Not 
Miss—Progressive Farmer readers supplied 
the information for this interesting leaflet. 





Order instruction leaflets as follows: 
All leaflets are 3 cents each except 
the house plans which are 30 cents 
each. Mail your order with correct 
money to Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





Buy safely from our advertisers. They 
are reliable and guaranteed. 

















How to make smoother 


in automatic refriger- 
ator of hand freezer 


Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with 
light cream, top milk, or even 
whole milk. Easy ... mo egg, 
no cooking, Readily digestl- 
ble. Recipes in package. At 
grocers and druggists. 


B  JUNKET’ 
7 RENNET TABLETS 


“oar — FREE TRIAL OFFER <=“ 
**THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,”’ Dept. 58 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Littic Falls, N. ¥. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) | 
Send st once FREE TRIAL package of 
“‘Jumaer’’ Renner Tasiets andi Recipes to 


| 
| 
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TIME STANDS STILL 
WITH MEALMASTER OWNERSHIP 


® There's a lifetime of wear and 
efficiency in a Knox Mealmaster, for 
the firebox (most vulnerable point of 
all ranges) is the stronghold of a 
Mealmaster. Although Knox manu- 
factures its own cast iron parts, we 
selected enduring, time-tested fire- 
brick for lining Mealmaster's fuel 
compartment. But to the American 
housewife, firebrick means far more 
than durability and long life—it 
means better baking through more 
uniform heating—economy through 
fuel savings — and convenience 
through less firing and attention. Be- 
sides this, Mealmaster gives you such 
modern features as accurate oven 
thermometer, Knox finger-type grates 
Fiberglass insulation and_ shining, 
white enameled beauty. See the 
Knox dealer in your vicinity or write 
the factory for free illustrated book- 
let. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 
KNOXVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 

















FO.B. 
FACTORY 


AGENTS—I’ll send you big box of 
full size packages of famous Blair 


bitious men and women cleaning up. 
. Z We give you the outfit. Just write 
qaiek. saying you want to be a money-making Blair 

ealer. You show samples—take orders for this line of 
nearly 250 fine quality guaranteed home products 


money supplying our products to your friends. Send 
for big assortment today. 


BLAIR, Dept. 28-BM, Lynchburg, Va. 









A'TRY DR. BARRON'S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 











. Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
‘to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘*Wonderful for 
tired. aching feet!'"" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed reliet. 
ORTHO CO., 11) W. 83 ST. Dept. 69), N.Y.C.24 





















TOMBSTONES 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


Buy your Monuments direct 
from us and save. Write for 
Free Catalog Today. 
Monuments by 


J. LARRY MORRIS 
Jasper, Ala. 











‘ood and Household Products. Am- | 


needed by almost_everyone in your neighborhood | 
daily. Rush name. Find out how easy It Is to make | 





High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. 


ick 
Monuments of enduring beauly- 
bettering lee Satisfaction guaran- 


teed Write for FREE Catalo F 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd..Atlante, Ga. 














SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have a 
Surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


August in My 
GARDEN 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


AUGUST never comes that I do 
not sigh for a garden in white. 
My neighbor has one that is the 
talk of the entire community. Be- 
tween her shrubs and circled around 
them are tall white “glads” with 
snapdragons in 
the background. 
Next come the 
summer azalea 
‘“mums” in soft 


fluffy white. 





Mrs. Hoffman 


lia, then dwarf 
petunias in white, and all these are 
bordered with fragrant white alys- 
sum. Since white flowers show up 
so beautifully in the moonlight, 
your white garden will be an ideal 
outdoor living room for summer eve- 
nings. 

August is the time to: 

1. Plant new Madonna lily bulbs 
for next June’s delight. In planting, 
turn bulbs to one side in order that 
they may drain during fall,and win- 
ter wet seasons. Cover bulbs no 
deeper than 3 inches and apply 
wood ashes over the soil. This aids 
in the growth of stiff stems. 

2. Sow pansy seeds (in boxes un- 
less you have a coldframe). Let 
them gradually harden off in the 
sun before planting in a permanent 
border. If planted in the border 
before mid-October shade them, un- 
less they can be planted during a 
rainy season. 

3. Cut flowers every day—to keep 
them budding—and to cheer up the 
| sick and the lonely. 

4. Prolong blooms on low crape 
myrtles, zinnias, marigolds, phlox, 
and other annuals by clipping off 
faded flowers to prevent formation 
of seeds. 

5. Cut back long vines on “tree” 
wistarias. Summer pruning often 
encourages blooming in wistarias 
which have seemed barren. 

6. Spray chrysanthemums with 
nicotine sulphate to control aphids 
and thrips. ; 

7. Check rust on phlox with a 
| weekly dusting of sulphur. 
| 8. Water roses generously and 
| spray for disease. 

9. Remulch azaleas with good 
leafmold and each week soak with 
water the ground around them. 

10. Water trees and shrubs plant- 
ed last year. Surface watering is 
useless. In dry seasons at least 2 
gallons of water should be absorbed 
around each shrub weekly. 

11. Dig gladioli corms as soon as 
foliage dries. 








Around these are | 
dainty little white | 
annual gypsophe- | 
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LUZIANNE COFFEES 


WORLD FAMOUS 








Here is the way to make the famous 
New Orleans “cafe-au-lait.” Pour 
milk or one-half milk and one-half 
cream in saucepan. 


P 


Heat milk or milk with cream to 
boiling point. You can be doing 
this while coffee is dripping. 





es, 


hot 


Luzianne 


Pour hot milk Pour 


or milk and 


cream into 


on top of 





cup until it is filled 


enh ene tas am hot milk or cream in cup until 





top. you get the color desired. 





ia yi, ee HOW TO MAKE NEW ORLEANS STYLE COFFEE 








Use Dripolator, or Drip coffee pot and boiling water. 
Put in pot one heaping tablespoon for each cup. Pour 


one cup boiling water over coffee let swell one minute. 


Then pour slowly correct number of cups over coffee. 


oO co 


CorFeE” a C0 


WAP WT: 


COFFEE & CHICORY 


L 


FOR RICH, DELICIOUS 


UAMS-IELLIES 











NOW 


Big New STARK YEAR BOOK 


U.S. Govt. urges home fruit tree planting 





72 Art Color Pages... FREE 


We stand 20% of the cost of amazing new Fruit 


Tree Collections to encourage Prompt Plantin 
Specials in Roses and Shrubs et 

EW varieties of fruit trees save years of wait- 7 
ing—now ready to help National Health: 

Bred and Selected to bear younger. 
Introduced by the wizards of horti- 
culture, Burbank and Stark. Lus- 
: cious fruits of mammoth size and extra 
flavor. Pure Strain and Hybrid trees cross bred for vigor and 
hardiness so they thrive and bear almost anywhere farm crops grow. 
They are given head start by Stark Extra Heavy Root System 
of grafting—each tree inspected 5 times by nursery =xperts to as- 
sure you very cream of the crop—no runts or weaklings. 

GLORIOUS BOOK OF CHAMPION FRUITS (FREE while 
they last) shows miracle fruits, shrubs and roses in color photos. 
Experts'Choice"’ Fruit Tree Collections‘now at 20% off —we stand 

















‘Please send 1947 
Book of Champion, 
4 Fruits. 

Check here for special 10- 
tree proposition. 











12. Prepare for more butterflies 
next year. Lilacs attract them in 
early spring, as do petunias and | 
phlox. You can’t capture with an | 
artist’s brush or a camera that mom- | 
ent of delicate beauty created by a | 
bed of flowers and a dozen shim- | 





mering butterflies! | 








Ys of cost to encourage rompt planting needed to overcome 
shortage. Specials in shrubs and roses. MAIL COUPON today. 


[}] Check here for special over 204 
STARK NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., 5x vvoc, Louisiana, Me. _— 


tree proposi 








SPARE-TIME SALESMEN & co apes e Name ....... Coe eeereeeecceseesesees 
~~ Big money weekly. O. E. Griffin madee ti 

ep BOE te rcet mtn made exce tienes 7 St. or RR speuesenngeteoaueuane 
chance in years as Govt. urges Home Fruit Tree 





Planting. sASH paid weekly. Liberal commission, 
valuable prizes. Free outfit. Free training. No in- 
vestment. Don't miss chance, MailCoupon NOW! 
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You’ve been reading a lot about those 
three sensational new agricultural won- 
der chemicals ... 2,4-D for weed de- 
struction ...ANTU for rat extermina- 
tion . . . DDT for insect control. TAT 
makes it possible for you to try all 
three of them for only $1.00. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, mail the cou- 
pon below today. Please be sure to men- 
tion your dealer’s name and address. 


NOW YOU CAN 





WEEDETTE—Contains 2,4-D, 
revolutionary new chemical 
which kills most common agri- 
cultural and lawn weeds without 
destroying existing grass. Ideal 
in pastures. Easy to use—just 
spray. Package in kit makes 3 
gals., sufficient for 1200 sq. ft. 


ANTU 
TAT FORMULA 83 RAT KILLER 
Contains ANTU; sensational 
new agent so powerful one lick 
kills rats. Yet, it’s harmless to 
chickens, pigeons, rabbits, 
guinea pigs. Hogs seem to suffer 
no ill effects from eating rats 
~ killed by it. Guaranteed to give 
results or money back. Test 
- Kit package contains enough to 
kill more than 100 rats. 


DDT—2 KINDS 

TAT 35% DDT CONCENTRATE 
A superior all-purpose DDT 
product which makes a low cost 
residual surface spray for farm 


building walls and storage bins. 
’ Also an effective livestock spray 
or dip. Kit contains package 
which makes more than }4 gal. 


solution. 






































ry Am 
i 


TAT 10% DDT DUSTING 

POWDER..-A fine livestock and 

poultry delouser. Also an effec- 

tive flea killer for your pets. Test 

= =i =... kit contains Standard Shaker 
. ~ Top Can — ideal applicator for 

roach control. 








Ask your Dealer or MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


O. E. LINCK CO., INC., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


(PF -8-46) 
Also Free 


r 
; Gentlemen: | 
Please send TAT Test Kit. | 
] DDT Data Manual and Folder on other | 
] TAT products. | 
| 0 $1.00 enclosed (Postage Prepaid) 
| 0) Send C.0.D. ($1.00 Plus Postage) ! 
| Name | 
| Address 
| Post Office. | 
My Dealer's Name Is ] 
ble Addrees Bescenecssen ] 











It will pay you to stock TAT products. 
ATTENTION They are nationally advertised and turn 
DEALERS! over fast. Ask your distributor for in- 
formation or write to: 
0. E. LINCK CO., INC., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


ALCWAYVYS ASK FOR 


TAT 


PRO OVC TS 
& & Bee 8 | 


ruMS ECT, 
CONTROL 


FOR 
WEED 
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A Visit With 





SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 


By CAROLINE ENGSTFELD 


ig was long ago that Samuel Min- 
turn Peck, the poet laureate of 
Alabama, wrote the opening lines 
of his famous lyric, The Grapevine 
Swing. Thus the ante-bellum town 
of Tuscaloosa, with its wide, oak- 
lined avenues and columned houses, 
seems a fit setting for his home. 


At the foot of the high steps lead- 
ing up to the very long porch, we are 
met by this gentleman of Alabama 
poetry. He leads us through a per- 
fect forest of boxwood plants. 
“These,” he tells us, “were planted 
when I was a boy. They were in- 
tended, you know, to mark off flower 
beds, and were kept trimmed. But 
see how they have grown!” Also in 
front of the house stands an inviting 
pergola, covered with a grapevine, 
which is a favorite retreat of Mr. 
Peck’s. There are brick-bordered 
flower beds beyond the pergola. 


We leave the garden and climb 
again the steps to the banistered 
porch. ... But one must sit at the east 
end of the front veranda, for at the 


other a redbird is nesting in the hon- 


eysuckle! 


An afternoon and evening in his| 
home are never to be forgotten. In| 
fact, there is something fascinating | 


about the atmosphere of the house 


which one feels upon crossing the | 
threshold; it is simply the feeling it | 
gives of being ageless—of belonging | 
“It is a terrible thing to| 


to all time. 
have a young soul all of your life,” 
Dr. Peck complains smilingly. In- 
stantly we feel how wonderful a thing 
it is; and we wonder if that spirit of 
everlasting youth has not been 
breathed somehow into the house in 
which the 83-year-old poet has lived 
all his life. 

“And where,” we ask, “is the 
“grapevine swing’? Is it still in ex- 
istence?” He smiles. “There are 
several such swings,” he confides. 
“I did not have a definite one in 
mind, but there is one in the woods 
behind the house, so I show it to 
school children when they come to 
see the swing.” 


THE GRAPEVINE SWING 
By Samuel Minturn Peck 


When I was a boy on the old plantation, 


Down by the deep bayou, 
The fairest spot of all creation 
Under the arching blue, 


When the wind came over the cotton and corn 


To the long, slim loop I’d spring, 


With brown feet bare and hat brim torn 
And swing in the grapevine swing. 


Swinging in the grapevine swing. 


Laughing where the wild birds sing. 


I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 


Out o’er the water-lilies, bonnie and bright, 
Back to the moss-grown trees; 

I shouted and laughed with a heart as light 
As a wild rose tossed by the breeze. 

The mockingbird joined in my reckless glee, 
I longed for no angel’s wing. 

I was just as near heaven as I wanted to be, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing! 

Swinging in the grapevine swing. 

Laughing where the wild birds sing. 


Oh, to be a boy, 


With a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 


I’m weary at morn, I’m weary at night, 

I’m fretted and sore of heart; 

And care is sowing my locks with white 

As I wend through the fevered mart. 
I’m tired of the world, with its pride and pomp 

And fame seems a worthless thing; 
I'd barter it all for one day’s romp, 

And a swing in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
Laughing where the wild birds sing. 

I would I were away 
From the world today, 


Swinging in the grapevine swing. 





| 
| 
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Do You 


Use This Easy Way 


To Control Worms? 






































THE EASIEST WAY to administer 
a worm remedy is to feed it to live- 
stock and let them treat themselves. 


You can do that when you use 
Phenothiazine. You can mix it with 
salt or grain for sheep; with feed or 
minerals for hogs; with salt, grain or 
ensilage for cattle; with mash for 
chickens and turkeys. The “feeding” 
method saves handling the animals— 
avoids the danger of injuring them 
and also saves time and hard work. 


Kills More Kinds of Worms 


Phenothiazine kills more kinds of 
worms in more kinds of animals than 
any other known drug: That’s why 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture cails it 
the ‘‘nearest ideal’? remedy for worm 
control. 


Free Booklet Gives Details 


A new Du Pont booklet, ‘““How to 
Control Worms in Livestock with 
Phenothiazine,”’ gives instructions on 
all methods of treatment — including 
dosages recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. It’s a practical 
guide every stockman should have to 
get the full benefit of this remarkable 
drug. For your free copy, use the 
coupon below. 


Better Things pe Setter Living 
«+» Through Chemistry 
SEND FOR IT! = 


poe eae ee 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 
PF-5, Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send me your free book- 
let on ‘“‘How to Control Worms 
in Livestock with Phenothiazine.” 
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Let Your Cows 


Graze at Night! 


By D. M. SEATH, Louisiana Experiment Station 


@ What does a cow do with her time at night? 
Most folks think her most important grazing 
is done in daytime, with night grazing merely 


incidental. 


show that in hot weather the cows grazed less 

than 2 hours in daytime, over 5 hours at night! 

“Give your cows a chance to do night graz- 
ing,” says Dr. Seath. 


RECORDING the activities of 
milking cows during day and 
night reveals interesting informa- 
tion. When this was done by the 
Dairy Research Department of the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station during 
the summer of 
1945 it was found 
that on hot days 
cows grazed three 


times as much 
during the night 
(between night 





and morning 
milkings) as dur- 
ing the daytime 
(between morning and night milk- 
ings). Actual hours of daytime graz- 
ing during the warm days averaged 
1.85 hours while grazing at night 
averaged 5.6 hours. 


Dr. Seath 


Increase in air tem- 
Seek Relief perature tended to 
from Heat halt daytime graz- 

ing. On the warm 
days this occurred around 9 a.m., 
at which time air temperature aver- 
aged 80 degrees F. or an increase 
of 7 degrees from the time the cows 
were in the milking barn at 5:45 
am. The cows therefore quit graz- 
ing and endeavored to find relief 
in the shade. As an indication that 
some relief was needed, a check on 
body temperatures of the cows 
showed that the¥ averaged 102.4 
degrees F, upon entering the shade, 
an increase of 0.7 degrees since 
leaving the barn. Respiration rates 
of the cows had also increased. The 
fact that hot weather tends to in- 
crease body temperatures of cows 
seems rather odd to man, who is 
himself rather stable in body tem- 
perature due to the help he receives 
by the function of multitudes of 
sweat glands that tend to cool his 
body. The cow, in contrast, has 
only a few sweat glands and elimi- 
nates a large proportion of exces- 
sive body heat by faster breathing. 
In spite of this faster respiration, 
body temperatures fluctuate a great 
deal and often increase to between 
103 and 105 degrees F. on hot 


days. 


During the course 
Shade Gives of this experiment 
Some Comfort it was found that 
the relief sought 
by cows when they entered shade 
was not entirely effective. Evi- 
dence of this came from the fact 
that body temperatures continued 
to increase, averaging 103.3 de- 
grees F., at 2 p.m. and still higher 
103.5 degrees F., when cows entered 
the milking barn at 3 p.m. During 
the day respiration rates had in- 
creased from an average of 63 at 
5:45 a.m. to 79 at time cows entered 
am. This gives ample evidence 
that shade trees in the pasture do 
hot by themselves give cows all the 
Protection from heat that they ob- 
Viously desire or deserve. 
Two relatively cool days during 
the course of the experiment produc- 


But these Louisiana experiments 


ed striking changes 
in the grazing habits 
of the milking cows. 
A decrease in day- 
time temperatures 
from 85.5 degrees F. 
to 72 degrees F. 
caused cows to in- 
crease their daytime 
grazing to 4.5 hours 
or 2.4 times as long 
as they grazed dur- 
ing the hot days. This caused 
a slight decrease in night grazing, 
but not enough to prevent the 24- 
hour totals on grazing to increase 
an average of 1.15 hours due to the 
cooler weather. 

The number of grazing periods 
during the daytime averaged 1.4, 
with one period being the most fre- 
quent on hot days and that occur- 
ring immediately after cows left 
milking barn. Cows then entered 
shade and seldom ventured forth 
for further grazing unless it became 
cloudy or rainy. During the night 
2.7 grazing periods were the aver- 
age, with three periods the most 
common. These three grazing 
periods began on an average at 
5:45 p.m., 10:30 p.m., and around 
midnight. During the night periods 
cows when not grazing averaged 
3.5 hours lying down and 0.7 hours 
standing. Cows were taken to the 
milking barn at 3:30: a.m. 


Recognition of the 
Best Pasture facts revealed from 
in Daytime this heat tolerance 

experiment should 
help dairymen better provide for 
their milking cows during hot sum- 
mer days. If cows seek shade less 
than two hours after leaving the 
milking barn in the morning, it be- 
hooves the dairyman to provide a 
pasture during that period which 
will permit them to become com- 
pletely filled in that short period 
of time. Should it become nec- 
essary’ to choose between an ex- 
cellent and a fair pasture for either 
night or daytime grazing, it would 
appear that the best choice would 
be to use the excellent pasture dur- 
ing the daytime and the fair pasture 
at night. On the other hand, the 
grazing record revealed that the 
night grazing is highly important 
and that cows tend to make up at 
night for short daytime grazing 
periods. These facts most certainly 
condemn the practice of leaving 
cows overnight in a drylot or poor 
pasture located near the barn so 
that they will be convenient to the 
barn in the morning. 


In addition to 
Should Provide providing excel- 
Salt, Water lent daytime 

pasture it would 
also appear essential to have con- 
venient and ample shade with salt 
and water made available to the 
cows in this shade. During the 


. warmest days it may also pay to 


provide the cows with a midday 
snack in the form of hay or freshly 
cut grass or legume roughage. 
This, when done, should be fed to 
them in the shade. On the cooler 
days this supplemental feeding 
could be eliminated from the pro- 
gram. If cans are brought to lots 
and milking barn before 4 a.m., and 
feeding and milking demand that 
they stay there until 8 a.m., it be- 
comes plain that the heat of the day 
will drive them into the shade be- 
fore they become filled. 
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1. Matures crop earlier — 


AERO DEFOLIANT*—a chemical dust to remove leaves 
just before picking time— gives you six profitable 
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2. Makes picking faster and easier — 


3. Stops boll-rot— 


4. Attracts good hand pickers — 
5. Reduces trash and leaf stain in mechanical picking— 
6. Makes mechanical picking more efficient. 


Defoliation of cotton with AERO DEFOLIANT is 
simple, practical and economical. Dust on with any 
dusting equipment as directed. Get the money- 
saving facts. For valuable 48-page illustrated free 
book — Success Story of Aero Defoliant — write 
American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


*Trade Mark 











STIFF JOINTS and BRUISES 


MUSCULAR ACHES AND PAINS > 


SPRAINS + STRAINS 








What you WEED tz 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 











fresh 5 
s Y 
swelling promptly to 


help prevent permanent injury 


When used as soon as swelling is 
noticed, often Absorbine lets you keep 
horse at work. Absorbine, a time-tested 
remedy, brings fast relief to the injury. 
It speeds the blood flow to the swelling 
torhelp carry off the congestion. Usually 
it relieves lameness and swelling in a 
few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. It won’t blister or 
remove hair. A stand-by for 50 years, 
it’s used by many leading veterinarians. 
It costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times! At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Keep horse 
at work with 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME (2 


RUBBER [owac, 
MOLDS 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit 
makes perfect flexible molds of plaques, 
ash trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6¢ 
to 25¢ each. Each mold makes hundreds 
of novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 4 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and BWA ¥ 
easy. Start profitable business in your home—sell to stores, 
gift shops, friends, resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or 
spare time. Write for complete FREE details and easy 
inatructions 


$0-LO WORKS, Inc., Dept. J-831, Loveland, Ohio 



















ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Why do you feel safer in buying an 
article with an established trademark 
than a similar article without a trade- 
mark? 

Frequently the trademark article is 
higher in price, and often the untrade- 
marked article looks “just as good.” 
Ignore the trademark and you might 
not be able to detect the difference 
by observation. ‘ 

The difference shows up when you 
put the articles into use. Then you 


will usually find that the higher price 
you paid for the trademark is justified 
in superior quality. The manufacturer 
must put the quality there, for if you 
are disappointed with your purchase 
you will know NOT to buy that brand 
again. 
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(Double Protection! 
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SANILAC 


Cattle Spray 
Kills and Repels! 





SO-¢ 
“ONY vacuum 


@Easy, economical way to keep 
herds free of horn and stable 
flies, other infectious insects. 
Takes only 1 to 112 ounces per 
cow. Won’t burn or blister 
hide, stain or gum hair, or taint 
milk, when used as directed. 
A Socony-Vacuum develop- 
ment. Available in convenient 
sizes. 


NEW! All-Purpose 
Sanilac 25% Liquid 
D.D.T. Concentrate 


Easy to use! Just add water and 
follow directions on the package 
for the different dilutions you 
need. Use as a cattle spray or live- 
stock dip to control horn flies and 
lice. Use as a surface spray to kill 
flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, wasps, 
fleas, gnats, roaches, ants, ticks, 
lice and many other insects. Brush 
or spray it on for a long-lasting 
residual effect on barns, stables, 
chicken coops. As a larvacide on 
stagnant water 1) gallons will 
protect an acre of water! Thor- 
oughly tested by Socony-Vacuum’s 
famous Research Laboratories. 


The Next 30 Days 


IN THE 
GARDEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


N Atlantic coast section of Vir- 
ginia, the Tidewater and Coastal 
Plains Area of North Carolina, and 
lower half of South Carolina, plant 
the following: 


Collards, cabbage, bush snap- 
beans, pole snapbeans, beets, car- 
rots, Chinese cabbage, and turnips. 

In central, northern and western 
Virginia, Piedmont and Mountain 
Area of North Carolina, and upper 
half of South Carolina plant the fol- 
lowing: 

Lettuce seed for plants to set 
later, collards, spinach, bush snap- 
beans, beets, carrots, turnips, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, kale, mustard, 
tendergreen, radish, and Chinese 
cabbage. 


The world-wide de- 


Why Plant mand for food makes 








SANILAC 


molaas te ageteltla rs 


Sanilac Cattle Spray 


Sanilac Harness Oil 


Sanilac Axle Grease 


Sanilac Hand 
Secolv-vacuus Separator Oil 
Sanilac Insect Spray 
Sanilac Disinfectant 
Sanilac Compound Neatsfoot Oil 


Sanilac 25% Liquid D0.D.T. Concentrate 





it essential that ev- 
eryone produce ev- 
ery possible pound of vegetables. 
This applies to home gardeners as 
well as to commercial truck growers. 
The more vegetables we grow and 
| consume, the more of other kinds of 
food can be released to starving folk 
in foreign countries. Let’s take this 
| matter seriously and plant more fall 
| vegetables than ever before. 


Heavily 


Set celery plants 
Try Some this month in those 
Celery sections suitable for 


growing this crop. 
Properly handled it may be suc- 
cessfully grown in the middle and 
upper South and be ready for use 
about Christmas and New Year. 
| Secure plants at this late date, as 
‘their growth should have been 
| started in June and July. In Florida 
the seed is planted in fall and grown 
as a winter crop. 





If planted on 
moist, rich _ soil, 
such as a branch 
bottom, a fall crop 
of English peas is comparatively 
easy to grow. They will stand con- 
siderable cool to cold weather. 


Fall English 
Peas 


Frame 
Gardens 


a good practice to 
grow late summer and 
fallvegetables in 
frame gardens. They may serve 
as a protection against both heat 
and cold. To make one, thoroughly 
prepare and enrich a piece of 
ground 5 or 6 feet wide, and as long 
as wanted, usually 25 to 30 feet. 
Then inclose in a box-like frame, 
|using planks 1 foot wide. ‘Nail 
| strips crosswise the frame each 5 

feet. These help support the sides 
|and to hold up slats or brush to 
|provide partial shade in very hot 
| weather, or brush or other mate- 





rial to protect from early cold’ 





| weather. 
' County Agent W. R. 
/Turnips Hoover of Graves Coun- 
ty, Ky., advises that last 


| Paid 
year E. R. Harper plant- 
|ed 40 cents worth of turnip seed, 
' sold 713 pounds of greens for $71, 
/and had enough plants left for a 
full crop of turnips. The seed were 
planted early in August on rich 





and fertilized. 





Many have found it 


bottomland which had been limed 































To get garden 
seed to come up 
when hot and dry 
do these things: 


1. Thoroughly pulverize the soil. 

2. Open up furrow for seed and 
fill with water. 

3. Sow on wet soil as soon as 
water has soaked in. 

4, Cover as usual and firm soil 
with hoe or rake 

5. Pull some loose soil on top, 
lightly. 


Hot Weather 
Germination 


For tomatoes to 
ripen just before 
frost plant seed in 
rows now where they 
are to remain and thin out when 
up and growing well. Any that are 
nearly grown but not ripe when 
frost comes may be picked and 
stored to ripen later. Even those a 
third grown or more will make good 
pickles and relishes. 


For Late 
Tomatoes 


In late summer and 


Sabadilla fall the harlequin 
Again cabbage bug, some- 
times called terra- 


pin, calico bug, etc., does much 
damage. The new Sabadilla dust 
is the only known dust or spray 
that will kill this pest. Get some 
of it now, and apply as soon as these 
pests appear. If your seedsman 
does not carry it, a postal card or 
letter request to me will bring in- 
formation as to where it may be 
purchased. 


While it does not even 
belong to the cab- 
bage family, Chinese 
cabbage makes ax- 
cellent greens or as a salad. Itis a 
cool weather loving vegetable. It 
requires rich ground. Plant seed 
now in row where it is to grow and 
thin out as for cabbage. Plant in 
rows three feet wide and thin to one 
plant 15 to 20 inches apart in the 
row. 


Chinese 
Cabbage 


It tastes somewhat like 
spinach, and is an excel- 
lent fall and early win- 
ter greens. Cut the outer 
leaves as they grow, and more will 
grow from the center. Be sure to 
plant some of it. 


Swiss 
Chard 


If those hop, skip, 
and jumtp bugs— 
flea-beetles — come 
around, dust with 
undiluted cryolite. Do not mix 
with lime. These pests often seri- 
ously damage late summer and fall 
crops of such vegetables as tomato, 
cabbage, collard, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, and others. Apply the dust 
frequently or until these pests are 
no longer present. Apply this same 
dust if the soybean caterpillar at- 
tacks your edible soybeans. 


Those Flea 
Beetles 
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If you refer to the National 
Debt — next to nothing! In 
terms of a Billion gallons of Ice 
Cream, it means a lot to you. 
Yes, that’s the annual produc- 
tion goal of the Ice Cream In- 
dustry by 1955... 


gallons of Ice Cream! 


a Billion 


As one of the foods necessary 
to the maintenance of good 
health, the nutritious value of 
Ice Cream is now a recognized 
part of America’s djet. The fig- 
In 1915, the Ice 


Cream Industry used cream and 


ures show it. 


milk in the production of 72,- 
000,000 gallons of Ice Cream. 
Compare this with last year’s 
record of 450,000,000 gallons 
... more than a 600% produc- 
tion increase in 30 years. Now, 
based on sound economic plan- 
ning, the Ice Cream Industry 
plans to produce and market a 
total of a Billion gallons of Ice 
Cream annually by 1955. Double 
annual production means double 


annual use of cream and milk. 


The Ice Cream Industry for 
many years has been known as 
the “Balance Wheel” of the 
Dairy Industry because it is a 
constant and dependable market 
for milk during periods of flush 


production. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


BARR BUILDING * WASHINGTON, D C 









FORIGE CREAM INDUSTRY 
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(From page 18) organized I worked 
for $2.80 per 12- to 14-hour‘day. At 
that wage I could not afford to buy my 
family enough to eat and wear. I have 
4 wife and eight children and in my 
home about $4,500, and it all came 
out of my last 12 years’ union wages. 

It makes by blood boil the way an 
unreliable American press runs a smear 
campaign against John L. Lewis. Dr. 
Poe, there are 450,000 men paying Mr. 
Lewis to do what he is doing and if 
there is to be blame, we are to blame, 
and not Mr. Lewis. Of course he is 
unpopular with the bigwigs, scissor 
tails, and brasshats, but 450,000 coal 
miners will lay down their lives for 
their union if necessary. 

Take it during this war. This coun- 
ty in Virginia lost in fatalities in the 
armed forces 36 men and in the coal 
mines 51 men. On every ton of coal 
we mined is the blood of some poor 
old coal miner, the worst-hated man 
in the United States. 

Decorated? Yes! with mockery not 
only by newspapers and radio com- 
mentators but even by the President 
of the United States. 

Well, I am not expecting you will 
find this worth printing. I have been 
a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer 
15 years. I thought it the cleanest 
magazine Iever saw. Walter Jackson, 

Buchanan County, Va. 
6/ should feel honored to re- 
ceive. Not many editors we 
have known would see it that way. 
Progressive Farmer editors do. We 
did not talk much about it during 
my quick visit with Dr. Poe last 
week in Raleigh. But we did agree 
that Mr. Jackson easily takes the $8 
for the most remarkable letter this 
month. “It raises some very vital 
questions,” he said, “and we must 
give defenders of organized labor 
just as fair a hearing as its at- 
tackers.” 

All through Georgia on this quick 
revisit ‘I am told that even farmers 
who have made some money and 
can pay for help can’t get it. It is 
of course irritating when able-bod- 
ied men prefer to do nothing rather 
than to hire out as farm hands, But 
isn’t this fact in itself a criticism of 
the farm attitude and practice in 
dealing with help? 

In the past week I have driven 
more than 800 miles through some 
of the most flourishing farm sec- 
tions of a Georgia prospering as 
never before since the last World 
War boom. Almost everything I 
saw and heard was heart-warming. 
The folks are wide awake, progres- 
sive, up-and-coming. But I could 
not endorse this whining that young 
men haven’t any guts, get-up-and-go 
any more; that they won’t hire out 
as farm hands and work up. Hon- 
estly, when you look at the huts 
most farm hands must live in, and 
consider on top of that the hostile 
ways in which their farm employers 
and the general farm community 
regard the whole question of the 
right of the help to organize and 
make their way up, can you really 
blame young men or women just 
back from the war for sitting back 
for awhile at least and looking for 
something better? 

Well, this ought to start quite a 
lively argument, and a hard one to 
carry forward in friendly spirit. 
But that’s the only way we’ll ever 
work it out. On almost all other sub- 
jects we have a remarkable friendly 
mail this month: 

Your award of first prize to my poem, 
We Plow Together,” did me an honor 
'm still trying to get adjusted to, and 
the experience is very pleasant. It was 
the first verse I have ever had accepted 

Y an editor. 

I saw boys and girls coming home 
Tom all over the world to the little 
Scattered farms of the Southland where 
lamers had struggled bravely single- 


This letter is one any editor 





COUNTRY VOICES 


handed. The theme moved me deep- 
ly. My only regret is that a real poet 
didn’t do the job. W. T. Person, 
Leflore County, Miss. 

6o/ ing to get some grand new 
writers out of that Poetry Con- 

test. But may we say here now what 
we have had to say to a good many 


in personal letters? Work your po- 
etry over into prose. 


A real poet did it. We are go- 


One reason we encouraged free 
verse offerings this year was to show 
how the compactness and the emo- 
tional impact of rhyme and meter 
may be carried over by careful 
workmanship into plain English. 
Our English translation of the Bi- 
ble, for instance, isn’t rhymed or 
broken into even lines, but it is 
packed with great plain poetry. 


Speaking of hired men, as we were 
a few words back on the Labor Ques- 
tion, the best one we ever knew said 
of my father’s place in Maryland: “Our 
farm lies in the arm of the white road 
ay it leaves the valley.” That was 
poetry from a Freehold Family! 


The vibrant morning lies in shining 
wideness. 
Strong sons and lovely daughters laugh 
together 
In houses wide and bright and snug. 
Heads lift 
With prideful grace. 
Etta Bearden-Pegues, 
Wise County, Tex. 


Night, sifted with silver, hangs below 

my window. 
The magic and peace of America now 
Spreads eternally over her long blue 
hills. Eulalia Rogers Franklin, 
Hinds County, Miss. 


Now let our hearts be cleansed of old 
grudges and woes by the warm reviv- 
ing rains. Mrs. T. Dee Haley, 

Jefferson County, Tex. 


The sentence just above came 
as a line in a letter with a 
“poem” and is much better 
than the “poem.” 
It is the part of nature to level all—to 


To 
and harvest, and cold and heat, 
Against this devastation God set men’s 
How many seasons, O my brothers, 
Makes eternal struggle the price of 
The ear for words is the spe- 
ple talk here is a delight, and the 
postal ecard this month: 
makes poor education. Poor ed- 
County, Va. We have had teachers 
Cheating little children you are 
I made a fight for it. She gets $95 
Yes, we need better roads, doctors, 


wed the mountain and the sea, 
level incessantly with “seedtime, 
and summer and winter, and day 
and night... .” 
souls, blood-washed, in a sense 
of brotherhood. .. . e 
shall we waste in learning that 
the nature of man 
peace? Mrs. A. Yeager, 
McCulloch Cownty, Tex. 
6,/ cial gift of Deep Southerners 
especially. Just to hear peo- 
same gift shows in what they write. 
. « « To close, the $10 prize-winning 
You are right about the South’s 
vicious. circle. Low income 
ucation breeds low income. I know we 
have been cheated bad here in Scott 
who only went to the fifth grade. We 
had one like that last year. 
cheating the kingdom of God. We 
have a good licensed teacher this year. 
a month. Last one got $90 and the 
children got nothing. 
hospitals, too. But first, good teach- 
I can’t stand to see little children 


ers. 
cheated. Mrs. J: M., 
Scott County, Va. 
Yours, 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The ° 
Progressive Farmer. : . 
Editor-at-Large. 
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CARPETS ano DIRT 


Better not tell your wife that carpets hold dirt. But that 
is what a winter cover-crop carpet will do for your fields. 
The thicker the carpet, the more dirt it will hold. Potash will 
make it thicker because cover crops, especially the more 
desirable legumes, are heavy feeders on potash. It helps to 
get a better stand and speeds up early spring growth to 
provide a large amount of green matter high in nitrogen and 
minerals for grazing and for turning under. Fertilizing 
winter cover crops is one of the best and safest ways of 
applying part of the fertilizer for the cash crop to follow. 


See your official agricultural adviser about using potash to 
insure good winter cover crops. Write us for free informa- 
tion and literature on the profitable fertilization of crops. 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE 
Washington 6, D. C. 
npanies: American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
Potash Company of America + United States Potash Company 


1155 Sixteenth St., N.W. 


AA. i. CS, 





THE POTASH 













“EAGLE BRAND ED" COOLS 
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Yes, Eagle Brand Ed wins friends everywhere! 
His drinking water always stays cool, fresh, pala- 
table . . . just like water from che well . . . in an 
Eagle Brand Drinking-water Bag. 





Cools by nature's method . . . EVAPORATION! 
Tests prove Eagle Brand keeps water 15 to 20 
degrees cooler than kegs, jugs or jars. Ask at your 
Hardware or Farm Store today. 


EAGLE BRAND DRINKING- WATER BAG 











BRICK MACHINES 





USE CONCRETE BLOCKS 
FOR ALL TYPES PERMANENT BUILDINGS 
in City or Country 
CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINES 
s CONCRETE MIXERS 
Manufactured by 


WAGONER MEG. COQ. Sei in coroine 
























Friedens Road 





KILLS 
Red Mites 


Toxite::*:: 


Spray spects pier breeding places, Eite 


pa sprayer, Treatment eens. 

saturate litter months. Also kills nite. FOR Co! = 
mist er josed house veral 

to control times a day. Ask valer or WRITE. 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, @x 28. CHESTERTOWN, MD, 








Holsteins Cut Replacement Costs 









ounds. 


Yardsand Yards- three ’ 
prints, 


BARGAIN |! Beautifu’ 
checks, stripes,solids. Fast colors. 
ALL NEW! Iilustrated designs 
and poierss Grass with 
order, Only us t 5 
Sent C.O.D. Send NO MONEY. 
ust a penny postcard or letter. If not 
satisfied, . 


, SSIS 
“le ee, 
Ty PL 
reti k 
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Long life means less outlay for 
Holsteins continue to prod 
to 15 years of age. 21 
registered Holsteins 
show bay atetal sees on 
pounds butter fat at 1 

years, or over. we. 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 


© HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Bex 3064 
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Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
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oe Basic Stac will never make 
corn stalks as big as trees ... but the 
“Basic Slag and Legumes” treatment for con- 
ditioning soil does make the following crops 
larger and of better quality. This fact is evi- 
dent in testimonials from farmers all through 
the South, 

Phosphorus in Basic Slag stimulates quick, 
full growth of legumes. When these nitrogen- 
rich legumes are plowed under, thé nitrogen 
is added to the soil and helps increase the 
yield of cotton, grains, fruits and other crops. 

And Basic Slag contains lime, which sweet- 
ens the soil and neutralizes acids. Other 
minerals also contribute to rich, mature de- 
velopment of plant life. The “Basic Slag and 
Legumes” treatment is an easy method of 
improving land and increasing crops at low 
cost. 

See your dealer for Tennessee Basic Skag. 
Due to present conditions, his deliveries are 
sometimes delayed, but he’s doing his best to 
supply your farm needs. Because of limited 
production, Tennessee Basic Slag is avail- 
able at present only in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. 


LISTEN TO... the “Hour of Mystery” presented by 
United States Steel on the radio every Sunday eve- 
ning. Consult you local newspaper for time and 
station, 


TENNESSEE COAL, IR 
& RAILROAD COMPA 


Birmingham, Alabama 


TENNESSEE 
BASIC SLAG 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


ON 
NY 




































REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
HEIFERS, FOR SALE 


We offer a choice selection of seven deep- 
bodied yearling Angus heifers ranging 
in age from 12 to 18 months. Six are 
daughters of General 16th of Macmor. 
We also have young Hampshire boars 
and Guernsey bull calves available. 


ANGUS & GUERNSEY ¢ HAMPSHIRE 
CATTLE HOGS 
Visitors always welcome 


BRAYS 43 ISLAND 
A @- BANIS, dre PLANTATION Vemaaees 
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We Honor 39 Counties 


(From page 6) 

Princess Anne—For Increasing hy- 
brid corn planted—50 per cent of crop 
last year, over 75 per cent this vear. 

Russell—For cooperatively mar- 
keting last year calves, lambs, and wool 
worth $250,000; supplies purchased 
cooperatively for members, $123,000. 
phosphate handled, $104,000; seed, 
$9,800. 

Roanoke and Botetourt—For pro- 
gressive fruit growers cooperating 
in buying modern 600 capacity Salem 
Road CCC Camp to house about 400 
orchard workers during harvest. 

Smyth—For John L. DeBusk, who 
developed a registered Jersey herd as 
a 4-H club member, topping the re- 
cent Virginia Jersey Breeders’ sale at 
Abingdon with a 19-months heifer 
that sold for $249; a 12-months calf, 
$185; a 10-months calf, $105; and a 
young calf, $165. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston—For a grand yield of 
250 bushels per acre of Irish potatoes 
made by George Borowsky, 4-H club 
boy ... average yield of 150 bags per 
acre by farmers of county. 

Chester—For W. B. Stringfellow, 
veteran Guernsey breeder, who re- 
cently sold the highest price cow ever 
sold in state—$3,700. 

Calhoun—For farmers planting 
1,000 acres hegari in their small coun- 
ty ..*% last year’s fine yields boosting 
1946 acreage. 

Clarendon—For tobacco growers 
rapidly turning to high-quality tobacco 
production and finding that it pays. 

Colleton—For a great labor saver 
in a new locally developed potato har- 
vester, which sacks spuds as harvested 
.. . three required operators replacing 
40 hands needed by old methods. 

Hampton—For best Irish potato 
crop in 20 years—an average of more 
than 100 bags per acre on 3,500 acres 
grown in 1946. 

Jasper—For profitable bean and 
cucumber crops—beans bringing $60,- 
000; cucumbers $30,000. : 

Lancaster—For 13 Guernsey heif- 
ers and two bulls recently bought by 
farmers and 4-H club members. 

Laurens—For a convincing demon- 
stration of value of limine—9.378 
pounds of oats hay per acre with 1,000 
pounds lime compared with only 6,239 
pounds without lime—a 50 per cent 
increase. 

Orangeburg—For joining 
counties in establishing a fat 
show .. . first show next spring. 

Pickens—For leading Piedmont 
area in poultry sales during the first 
quarter of 1946—total returns $25,600. 

York—For effective work of York 
County’s cotton improvement associa- 


other 
stock 


tion in getting over 95 per cent of 
cotton planted to varieties producing 
staple of 1 inch or more, with excellent 
cooperation from ginners. as 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Guilford—For successful Piedmont 
Fat Stock Show recently held near 
Greensboro at new arena on Guilford 
County Home farm. 

Hertford—For 47 three-acre corn 
growing demonstrations with prizes of 
$100, $50, $30, and $20 offered by 
Bank of Ahoskie for four top fields. 

Hoke—For new self-propelled, 12- 
foot combine brought into the county 
by Tommy Upchurch of Raeford to 
harvest small grains at rate of 1 acre 
each 15 minutes. 

Iredell—For 125 local farmers who 
attended annual “Small Grain Day” 
at Piedmont Branch Station to observe 
new work in breeding small grains. 

Martin—For using farm fishponds 
as a water supply for irrigation projects 
this summer. 

Montgomery—For establishing a 
farm labor camp to accommodate 240 
Bahamians at Candor to help peach 
growers harvest their fruit. 

Northampton—For 600,000 pounds 
Austrian winter peas planted last fall 
and ingenuity growers used in plow- 
ing under during rainy spring of 1946. 

Orange—For new and complete 
dairy’ plant owned by 52 dairymen 
belonging to Farmers Cooperative 
Dairy at Chapel Hill. 

Pitt—For 70 acres good permanent 
pasture grown by J. H. Blount for graz- 
ing 150 head of cattle . . . and another 
demonstration pasture grown by R. A. 
McLawhorn (redtop, 3 Ibs.; Dallis 
grass, 10; white clover, 2. Kobe lespe- 
deza, 15). 

Perquimans — For Poland-China 
gilts awarded to six 4-H club members 
in starting a pig club chain. . . and 
farmers who have fumigated their corn 
cribs to kill weevils. 

Randolph—For new 4-H pig club 
started with $100 offered in prizes for 
most economical pork production. 

Rutherford—For $2.200 worth of 
Jersey heifers awarded to 15 4-H 
clubsters through Rutherford County 
Farm Youth Foundation. 

Sampson—For new interests in al- 
falfa since 200 acres planted last fall as 
a demonstration have done so well. 

Union—For annual tour to Coker 
Seed Farm begun in 1917, stopped 
during war and now revived. 

Wilkese—For C. C. Alexander who 
seeded 10 acres pasture, using 1 ton 
limestone, 230 pounds phosphate, 500 
nitrate of soda, 300 pounds 3-12-6 fer- 
tilizer per acre before preparing seed- 
bed, and now says, “This pasture is 
worth $200 an acre to me for grazing.” 


“Ladino Beats All” 


(From page 11) the farm on June 
5, although 8 cows per acre were 
being grazed on it. The land was 
fertile and had received applications 
of manure, phosphate, and lime... . 
Ladino beats anything I ever saw.” 

“Tell us’ something about your 
North Carolina experiments with 
Ladino,” we said to Roy Lovvorn, 
State College forage crops expert, 
who answered: 

“Ladino clover is certainly an ex- 
cellent grazing crop for this state. 
Experiments the last five years show 
it will grow on areas where white 
clover is successful. Last year we 
harvested 4,500 pounds of dry for- 
age from a mixture of orchardgrass 
and Ladino clover between March 
and. October in Wake County—1% 
acres of pasture of this kind would 
have provided enough grazing for 
1 cow for the 7-months period of 
March through September! On the 
Lower Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station in Pender County we har- 
vested 5,100 pounds of dry forage 


from a mixture of Dallis grass and 
Ladino. This experiment is located 
on a poorly drained, crayfish land, 
not suitable for row crops. Thou- 
sands of acres of such land in East- 
ern North Carolina could be made 
to produce fine grazing with 
Ladino,” 

“What special recommendations 
would you make to beginners with 
the crop?” we asked Lovvorn. 

“Tell them to fertilize liberally. 
Give it enough limestone, phos- 
phate, and potash. A complete fer- 
tilizer will often help get it estab- 
lished. It can either be substituted 
for white clover in the regular seed- 
ing mixtures for North Carolina, or 
on areas ideally adapted to clover, 
2 to 4 pounds can be seeded with the 
perennial grasses and no other leg- 
umes included.” 

For other helpful counsel, North 
Carolina subscribers as well as Vir- 
ginia readers will be helped by Dr. 
Tom Hutcheson’s fuller discussion 
of Ladino and its merits. 














CLIP 
this 


AD! 


Write your name and ad- 
dress on a piece of paper and 
elip or pin it to this ad. Mail 
it to us and we will send you 
FREE a NEW BOOKLET tell- 
ing you about Es-Min-El, the 
soil mineralizer that helps you 
grow quality fruits and vege- 
tables! Clip the ad today and 
let us tell you of the amazing 
results obtained by using 
Es-Min-El! 











BOOKLET 




















Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Georgia 








STEP UP 
OATS YIELDS- 


Improve Grazing, too 


Treat seed with New Improved 
CERESAN. Generally con- 
trols smuts and seedling dis- 
ease—helps germination and 
stands. 

Also treat seed barley and 
wheat with New Improved 
CERESAN. Helps give in- 
creased stands, smut-free 
crops. See your dealer or seed 
treater. For free folder write 
Du Pont, 5545 Nemours 
Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 


TREAT YOURSELF 10 
A BETTER CROP 














CERESAN 
Sold by 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS 
Raleigh, N. C. 








RED CEDAR-wantep 


| 
| TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
| STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 


GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORO,N C 
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August FARM WORK 


@ August is a great month to take a vacations go to 


see your kinfolks, etc. 


But besides taking a week or so 


off, there are important jobs tobe done. For example— 


FOR fall, winter, and spring graz- 
ing: north and west of the Cot- 
ton Belt plant per acre a bushel 
each of oats, wheat, barley, and 
90 pounds Italian ryegrass during 
August. In Cotton Belt plant this 
combination in September but get 
all land ready now. Another good 
mixture is 25 to 30 pounds ryegrass 
and 20 pounds crimson clover... . 
Plant Sudan grass now for fall 
grazing. For fall and winter 
grazing sow 30 pounds Italian rye- 
grass seed per acre. . . . Cut Dallis 
grass seed heads as soon as mature 
and scatter over pasture to increase 
stand. . .. Mow pasture to get-late 
weeds about to seed. . .. Apply 300 
pounds phosphate and 100 pounds 
potash fertilizer at time of seeding 
winter legumes. To apply lime, 
put on top of ground after plowing 
and harrowing. 


For best results cut 
Sorghum = cane when seed is in 
Syrup “soft dough” stage. 
... To avoid dark col- 
ored, poor quality syrup remove all 
leaves and seed heads before grind- 
ing and remove two joints of cane 
from both top and bottom of stalk. 
For mild flavor add a small 
amount of hydrated lime before 
juice settles. Grind immediately 
after cutting. 


For August pontng 
use New Era an 
Whippoorwill cow- 
peas. A bushel of 
these and a peck of Early Amber 
cane seed per acre will give a good 
yield of hay. For most and best 
hay and most protein in it, cut cow- 
peas in full-bloom stage. . . . Pre- 
pare land for 1 to 3 acres oats per 
head of work stock. . . . To make 
best lespedeza hay, wilt in swath 
and rake into windrows for re- 
mainder of field curing. Cut Ko- 
rean lespedeza for hay when it is 
12 to 15 inches high. . . . Pulling 
fodder cuts grain yield 10 to 25 per 
cent, makes so much hay you will 


More and 
Better Hay 


not have to cut corn yields by pull- 
ing fodder. . . . Cut and use barren 
cornstalks while still green. Green 
stalks make better feed than dry 
ones. . . . If damp hay is stored in 
barn, lessen danger of fire from 
spontaneous combustion by adding 
20 pounds salt per ton of hay. 


To lessen winter 
A Few washing, seed small 
Preventions grain on lespedeza 


sod in contour fur- 
row and sow a few pounds grass 
seed with alfalfa. . . . Treat small 
grain for smut and other diseases 
before planting. . . . Inoculate all 
winter legume seed before sowing. 


When not working, 
put mules on pas- 
ture to save feed. 
. . . Before ewes are 
bred, put them on fresh pasture, 
treat for worms, and feed a small 
amount of grain. . . . Unless neces- 
sary to relieve congestion of cow’s 
udder, do not milk before she 
freshens. . . . When hogs are hog- 
ging off corn, much more water 
than usual is needed. 


Livestock 
Pointers 


Don’t give tur- 
keys new or green 
corn. If they have 
the run of the 
cornfields, give them a feeding of 
dry corn in the morning before 
they are turned out. ... Plant a 
turnip patch big enough to give 
chickens (and cows) a share. 


Poultry 
Suggestions 





“101 RURAL INDUSTRIES” 


[ F you'd like to have a free copy 

of “101 Rural Industries,” send 
your request to Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N.C. It may help your community 
to study its own opportunities. For 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
Farm Bureaus, Granges, etc., 25 
copies may be had for $1. 











What to Do for Sick Corn 


By DR. E. R. COLLINS 
Extension Agronomist, North Carolina State College 


HE corn plant has a simple lan- 
guage which is easily under- 
stood. Try to understand it. Don’t 
let your importart corn crop starve 
to death. Frequently, dry weather 
is considered re- 

“4 ~~ sponsible for the 
| lower leaves dy- 
ing on the corn 
plant. This is a 
mistaken idea, as 
the corn leaves 
roll and wilt un- 
der dry moisture 
conditions. With 
extreme drouth 
the plant may die, but dying is not 
confined to the lower leaves. Watch 


your corn plants closely this sum- 
mer— 


Dr. Collins 


1. If the leaves start turning yellow and 
own along the midrib, with the edges of 
700 leaves remaining green, apply 100 to 
d 0 pounds per acre of some nitrogen side- 
essing material. - 

2. If the leaves start turning yellow and 
pene along the tip and edges, with the 
idrib remaining green, apply 75 to 100 
Pounds of muriate of potash per acre. 
a. If the cornstalk and leaves of normal 
aaties ere purple, this indicates a phos- 
foote deficiency and more phosphate should 
id used in the fertilizer next year. Late 

dressings of phosphate are not so effec- 


tive as applications made in the fertilizer 
at planting. 


Observing and correcting these 
hunger signs will inerease your corn 
yields and make your effort worth 
while. However, if you cut off the 
corn roots with deep cultivation, 
you rob the plant of its only means 
of obtaining food and water. When 
you cultivate, dig down and find 
out where the roots are, and then 


cultivate sufficiently shallow to 
avoid serious injury to the roots. 





SA 


‘ ’ 


“T don’t know how he trains them, 
but they sure make dandy weights!” 
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Let IAQUES’ 


EQUIPMENT Sace You 
TIME and LABOR 




















JAQUES JUNIOR PORTABLE SAW 


It’s easy to clear land of brush and trees with 
a Fg JUNIOR PORTABLE POWER 
SAW. 
Y 












ts 30” unbreakable saw blade, wer- 
ed by 5 HP. engine, zips through brush and 
trees in seconds, cutting them off level with 
ground. Once tree is felled, angle of saw can 

be changed quickly to trim and cut tree to 
any desired length. 

Why not clear your idle land now, make a 
profit on sale of timber at present high prices 

and convert the cleared land into profitable 

green pastures? Price of saw, complete F.O.B. 


Denison, is only . . .. . $379.50 4 






JAQUES JR. POST-HOLE DIGGER 


If there’s a fencing job to be done on your 
farm or ranch, the JAQUES JUNIOR 
POST-HOLE DIGGER is just the thing. In 

Ordinary ground, it bores 9” hole three feet 

deep in sixty seconds or less. Can be operated 
by one man. Throws dirt out leaving hole 
clean. Complete with 5 HP. engine, F.O.B. 


Denison. 
$398.00 












If you prefer, you can 
buy the SAW complete 
with frame ond engine for $379.50 and the 
Post-Hole Digger attachment, which is inter- 
changeable with saw, for $198.00 extra. 
Switch from Saw to Post-Hole Digger can be 


V4 
SAVE $200 


made in about five minutes. 








For Further Information, Write 


JAQUES 
POWER SAW CO. 


P. O. BOX 695 DENISON, TEXAS PHONE 736 











Proved Geez for All-Around Performance 


ye token GY .U. tom bdo) cers -Tereleo) s 


The ORIGINAL Tractor-Mounted Earth Mover 


DIGGING DITCHES 
*Reg. Trade-Mark 


BUILDING PONDS 





DOZENS of earth-moving jobs on 

your farm can be done faster, easier 

with Stockland HypDRO-Scoop. 
Scoops 7 to 10 cu. ft. of dirt in 4 


dumps, spreads, levels while tractor 
is in motion. Attaches to most hy- 
draulic lift tractors. 





to 5 ft. run. Takes 24” cut, 1” to pean The eO One Yow Docker 
“ ; Asis wf INTERNATIONAL (Hor M).......... 75.00 
12” deep. Simple, positive con JOHN DEERE (A A. J aba I de set 75.00 


trol. HYDRO-ScoopP loads, carries, 








F.O.B. Mpls., plus freight, handling, local taxes 





STOCKLAND HYDRO-SCOOP 


STOCKLAND HYDRO-SCOOP SALES - 2657 34TH AVE. S.+- MINNEAPOLIS 
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VA 


th Oe ee Bee Oe ae eee 


batteries cut 


through darkness 


; fail 


Don’t go another night with- 
out the safety of a flashlight 
loaded with fresh long-lasting 
Winchester batteries. Snap the 
switch and these batteries 
spread a carpet of safety ahead 
of each step you take. 


INCUBATOR INSPECTION 


The 18-months’ shelf-life of 
Winchester (No. 1511) flash- 
light batteries make them 
favorites with farmers. One 
writes—‘“‘I use my flashlight 
just before bedtime when I go 
out to the brooder house to 
take a last look at the baby 
chicks and check up on the 
incubators.”’ 

Look for—and get—Winchester 
batteries. You’ll find the 
Winchester Self-Service Cabi- 
net wherever flashlights and 
batteries are sold. Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., Division 
of Olin Industries, Inc. 


UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 
SERVED MAN. 


. In Ancient Britain, 


to guard against night attacks by the 


savage Picts, the Celts always carried a 
Druid’s torch. It was made of plaited 
cotton rags dipped in tallow or but.er. Now 
you snap the switch, and light from your 
Winchester flashlight cuts the darkness 
—bullet-fast. 


DIVISION or 
‘a 


| © 
sai BATTERIES 
Make light of the dark 





“are PT dod han he 8 oe 
LIN ; 4 





They Bought 


HAPPINESS! 


@ “What was the most satisfactory pur- 


In March 


we offered 12 prizes for the best an- 


chase you made in 1945?” 


swers. 


are going to give 24 prizes instead of 
12... and the first six herewith tell of 
buying happiness rather than things. 
Look next month for six similar prize 
letters—$25, $10, $5, $2.50, $2—on mon- 


ey-making purchases. 


My most satis- 
factory pur- 
chases during 
the past year 
were a railroad ticket to a distant 
part of the United States, a little 
tip-tilted spring hat, and sheer wool 
material from which I made an at- 
tractive but inexpensive dress—all 
for the purpose of attending my 
son’s wedding. I could ill afford 
the trip but I am glad I went and 
would do it again. My son was hap- 
py to have me and was proud of my 
appearance. I enjoyed everything: 
the hospitality of my new daughter 
and her people, seeing a new part 
of our country, even the long trip 
on a crowded train. 


Mrs. J. L. Houck, S. C. 


Son’s Wedding 
($25 Prize) 


My mother has 
Daughter’s Gift never had any 
($10 Prize) jewelry or lux- 
uries in her 
life, but she has always spoken 
longingly of a small gold wrist 
watch. As she became older I real- 
ized how much she _ deserved 
something she had always wanted. 
Last Mother’s Day I bought her a 
beautiful watch. Although I could 
not afford it, that was the most sat- 
isfying purchase I ever made. The 
happiness in Mother's eyes has re- 
paid me many times. 
Mrs. Woodrow Bolling, Va. 


So many fine answers came we 


I wanted 
Our Music my children 
($5 Prize) to learn to 


play the pi- 
ano because versatility de- 
velops personality. A 
knowledge of music 
provides greater happi- 
ness, solace in times of 
stress, and an appreciation 
of the arts. The second- 
hand piano we bought has 
been a source of infinite 
pleasure to our entire fam- 
ily. When the children first 
started their lessons I sat by 
them to encourage them to 
practice. First thing I knew 
I was learning small com- 
positions. Who knows? I 
may someday explore the 
wonders of a Beethoven sonata! The 
money we spent for our piano has 
paid us back many times in happi- 
ness, satisfaction, and achievement. 
Mrs. Jay Rae Anderson, Tenn. 


I bought a story- 
book for a child 
and watched its 
discovery of the 
joy and wonder in storyland. 

Allie Thomson, Texas. 


Child’s Book 
($2.50 Prize) 


fifty years I’ve 

Rose Gurtenkoned for a rose 

($2 Prize) garden but could 

never spare the mon- 

ey to buy bushes. Last year, how- 
ever, I finally bought 2 dozen. 


If thou of fortune be bereft 

And thou hast but two loaves left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 


This old verse has proved true for 
me because my roses with their 
beauty and fragrance have filled my 
soul with satisfaction. 

Mrs. C. W. Rust, La. 


My most satisfying 
purchase last year 
was a week in a 
Christian young peo- 
ple’s camp. The experience, the 
friendships formed, the inspiration 
and the atmosphere emphasiz'ng the 
highest and finest in life, plus the 
rest and recreation, made up the 
best and most lasting bargain I ever 
got. Vergie E. Gillespie, W. Va. 


Camp Life 
($2 Prize) 





Ma, Pa, Lefty, 


(From page 16) few months after 
that, I noticed our Ethel how she 
was fixing her heavy hair, and how 
it glistened in the spring sunshine 
like the sun rays among the tender 
leaves, and I asked Ma, I said: 


“Ethel fixin’ to go some place?” 


“Huh- uh . 
home. . 

I ane _—— after goin’ through 
the war against the Japs for two 
years, he'll have nerve to come in 
the house and see Ethel, won’t he?” 


Ma said, “Maybe.” And you could 
see the outcroppings of some kind of 
deep feelings in Ma that she tried to 
hide. But when Lefty finally got 
home from the war you could see he 

was still timid, although he’d grown 
and stretched up and got square- 
shouldered and looked so good with 
the service ribbons and medals on 
his uniform. But in our house he 
seemed sorter cramped as if it 
wasn’t as big as ever and stopped as 
he came in the door and then stood 
in the living room and looked up and 
around at things, and you could see 
heart-feelings ep out of his clear 
eyes. After we'd all hugged his neck 
except Ethel (the one thet wanted to 
the worst) and finished making a 
to-do over him like people do over 
soldiers that come home, Ma mo- 
tioned me and Pa with a look to 


. Lefty's comin’ 


and Our Ethel 


come on and help her in the kit- 
chen. ... 


"THE next day about an hour be- 

fore sundown Lefty came up on 
Pa at our woodpile and Lefty cir- 
cled Pa about five times, and he’d 
pick up a chip, whittle and throw it 
down, then pick up another chip 
and talk about the weather, and 
you'd wonder how a soldier could 
fight the Japs two years and be that 
shy of our Pa, but he was. Then 
finally he got it out, and when he 
did Pa jumped up and slapped the 
dust from his breeches, and Lefty 
went whistling up the road, the 
whistle coming from his heart, and 
Pa came strutting in where Ma was, 
and Ethel ran but I stood, and Pa 
said: 

“Well, Amy . . that deal for the 
Crabtree place—it’ s turned out to be 
one of the slickest deals I ever 
made. .. .” 

Ma looked all excited and sur- 
prised. “Oh, what happened?” 

“What happened? Why, you’ve 
still got your money for the new 
house and the Crabtree gee is 
practically in the family. .. . Lefty 
just asked me if he could marry our 
Ethel. . 

“TE declare!” Ma said. “It always 
did seem whatever you set your 


head to comes out just right in the | 


end. . 


— 





BRIGGS & sinntien 


Air-Cooled Engines 

Check “OK” On All Counts 
@ Through more than 26 years, 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle air-cooled 
engines have been subjected to every 
performance test — and under severest 
conditions of long, hard farm use. By com- 
ing through with flying colors, they earned 
world-wide recognition as the “right” 
power for every farm application. Only by 
specifying farm home appliances and farm 
machinery powered by Briggs & Stratton, 
can you benefit by the skill and 
‘long experience of an organization 
which has built over 2,500,000 
air-cooled engines 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. ~_— 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. ‘o 


ner” 













by TexTan 
OF YOAKUM 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS TEXAS RANGER BELTS 
You are assured of absolutely uniform 
quolity...in HEREFORD Skilicrafted 
Saddies. Made by improved methods, 
embodying exclusive features, a HERE- 
FORD Saddle serves you better. If you 
don't know your Hereford dealer, write 

_ TexTan, Yoakum, Texas. 














a "4 LARGE TOMBSTONE 


MARBLE Pure Marble and Granite Memorials of last 
ing beauty. Overall size 30 in. high, 18 @ 
wide, 8 in. thick. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
REE ca’ sample. BUY DIRECT TODAY. 
WWTERMATIONAL MEMORIAL COMPANY 
tation F, Atlanta, Georgia 
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HUNTING and 
FISHING 


By VERNE E. DAVISON 


NSECTS and wildlife have more 

than the familiar relationship of 
birds controlling the insects. Most 
birds and many animals do good by 
eating the little six-legged creatures. 

Insects are a dependable supply 
of food for game and fish. Every 
pasture, field, and woods in the 
South has its insects. Every pond 
and stream has them, too. We have 
insects as wildlife food 12 months a 
year; abundantly during 8 months. 


The coldly sluggish bugs of 
spring, coming out from under 
leaves and logs, stimulate the hen 
quail to her nesting. It’s a ladybug, 

a grasshopper, or a beetle that feeds 
the day-old chick its first meal. Bug 
after bug makes the nestling mock- 
ingbird or robin grow until he’s big- 
ger than his parent. The bluegill 
fills his belly with worm-like larvae 
on the bottom hatched from eggs 
laid atop the pond at night by may- 
flies and moths and such. A farm 
without wildlife has insects going to 
waste! 


Birds can’t eat the small- 
Wildlife est insects —_ 
Menu mites, and the like. In 

fact redbugs, mites, and 
lice turn the tables and live on the 
animals. Many insects kill other 
kinds of insects, a powerful control 
which probably exceeds the effect of 
birds. Weather conditions also 
check severe outbreaks of harmful 
insects. Some game birds, notably 
doves, seldom eat an insect. Wild 
ducks and geese depend on them 





Subscribers are invited to send us 
original jokes (preferred) or other 
jokes they like. We pay $5, $3, and $2 
for the three printed first each month, 
and $1 each for all others printed. 


WOMEN GET THE BREAKS 


Life is cruel to men... . When they 
are born, their mothers get the com- 
pliments and flowers. When they are 
married, their brides get the presents 
and publicity. And when they die, 
their wives get the insurance and win- 
ters in Florida. Wanda Walker, 

Oklahoma. 


THIS STATES THE FACTS 

What did Io-way? She weighed a 
Washing-ton. 

What did Della-ware? She wore a 
New Jersey. 

Where did Ida-hoe? She hoed where 
Connecti-cut. 

How did Flori-die? She died in 
Missouri (mis-e-ry). 

What did Tenne-see? She saw what 
Arkan-saw. 

Where did Mary-land? She landed 
on Rhode Island. 


Addie Lee Brown, Alabama. 


FOOLISH INQUIRY 


An old cowboy went to the city and 
registered at a hotel for the first time 
in his life. The clerk asked him if he 
wanted a room with running water. 
“Heck, no!” the cowboy yelled. “What 
do you think I am—a trout?” 


Miss Myrtle Linch, Texas. 


THIS MAN HAS LAST WORD 


The conversation had turned to the 
Ways of wives. 
Brown—Well, when my wife and I 





but little. Rabbits, 
muskrats, and 
squirrels find veg- 
etable diets better 
than bugs. But 
skunks and foxes, 
and crows and 
hawks, and snakes 
and mice, you 
know, join with 
the bobwhites, 
bluegills, and song birds for a feast 
on’ the animal tidbits. 

You hear folk say, “Sav e the wild- 
life to keep down insects.” They al- 
so say, “Birds control weeds by eat- 
ing the seeds.” We know that insects 
and weed seeds save the wildlife. 


Mr. Davison 


Hundreds of southern 
Water ponds are ruined by 
Weeds water-weeds sold by 

aquatic nurseries. Their 
ads and pamphlets extol the marvel- 
ous merits of wild celery, coontail, 
waterlily, and pondweeds for mal- 
lards, canvas backs, and teals. ‘ ‘They 
are also important food and cover 
plants for game fish,” they say. But 
the idea is false! 

The proper r growth for fish is mi- 
croscopic algae — not leafy water 
plants. All pond waters have algae 
naturally. Fertilizer stimulates its 
growth which supports a vast in- 
crease of insects. Hundreds of pond 
owners now want to know how to 
get rid of parrots-feather, coontail, 
elodea, pickerel plants, waterlily, 
lotus, ducksmeat, spatterdock, and 
frogbit as they are unnecessary for 
either fish or ducks. 


have an argument I always have the 
last word. 
Smith—Oh, you do? 
Brown—Yes, I apologize. 
Mrs. Lucien Hebert, Louisiana. 


NO TROUBLE AT ALL 

Friend—Tom, how are you getting 
along these days? 

Tom—Fine! My boss tells me when 
to go to work, when to stop, and what 
to do; my wife takes my pay; my neigh- 
bors attend to my business. So I don’t 
have any thing to worry about and I 
feel fine. 

Beatris Turner, North Carolina. 


WHERE THEY MIGHT BE 
“I sent miy little boy after two 
pounds of plums, and you only sent a 
pound and a half.” 
“My scales are all right, lady. Have 
you weighed your little boy?” 
Mildred Simmons, Mississippi. 





Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


Kun’ Bob axe 
me how fas’ kin 
I run—well, dat 
all depen’ on how 
fas’ I got to run! 


De Good Book 
say ez de tree 
fall, so shall it lie 
—pahson say mos’ 
uv us lies ‘fo we 


falls! 


Hit’s a funny kin’ 0’ good times w’en 
all de mens is got ten dollah bills in 
wo out pockits!!! 





I kindo figguhed to kotch up on mah 
worryin’ t’day, but lawd! Jes’ look at 
dis scrum’tious mawnin’!!! 

Miss Lucy say de mo’ a ’oman do 
onnerstan’ her husban’, de mo’ he go 
roun’ complainin’ she don’! 


Ottermobiles don’ mek de trouble— 
dey jes’ totes it aroun’!! 
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they’re tough! 

Made of highest grade heavy duty 
8-oz. denim, Reinforced. Double 
stitched. Anchor strong loops and 
slides. Metal buttons bradded on to 
stay. 


they’re sanforized 
They'll always stay the same sizel 
Shrinkage a mere 1%. They'll wash 
as long as they wear! 


3. they fit toa “T"! 
Expertly designed, scientifically grad- 
vated sizes to fit men of every build 
Full cut for action-free movement. 





4. handy features! 
Seven pockets expertly designed for their 
specific use. Some extra large; some extra 
deep. All bar-tacked, “no-rip’’ construction. 


5. they’re economical 
Compore Test Overalis with any brand 
at any price for wear, washability, com- 
fort and convenience A better valve. 


Get Test Overalls at better stores everywhere 


TEST OVERALLS AND WORK CLOTHES 


RICE STIX * lanufacturers * ST. LOUIS 
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@ In these days, when livestock and poultry losses can make such 
a difference in profits—one of the farmer’s best assets is his local 
veterinarian. As the Nebraska Farmer recently pointed out: ‘“The 
service of the veterinarian will more than pay its way... . Veteri- 
narians are trained to prevent these losses and, like the doctors of 
human health, they are today urging preventive practices as the 
first step in disease control. The problem is to have enough veteri- 


narians to meet the needs of the farmer. . . . The farmer’s respon- 


sibility is to cooperate by calling upon veterinarians for such useful 
services, which will prevent loss and increase profits.”’ 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 





Under the sponsorship of Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
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‘Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TON removes 
Large Roundworms and Cecal Worms 





on e : s af ‘ 
Contains FPhenothiazine 
Flock Treatment—Just Mix in Mash! 


rm 


Save valuable time and 
profits by giving your 
flock Dr. Salsbury’s Avi- 
Ton in the mash as soon if you prefer on 
Individual Treatment 


Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps re- 
move large roundworms and 
intestinal capillaria worms. 
Only treatment containing 
Rotamine. Easy on birds .. « 
Preferred by poultry raisers, 
5 to 1. 





as you large 
roundworms and cecal worms are 


holding back your birds. Heavy 


suspect 


infestations can reduce egg produc- 
‘tion, lower your profits. 


Avi-Ton is a product of Dr. 


Always ask for ‘*‘Dr 
Salsbury’s”—a complete line 
of poultry medicines, fumi- 
gants, disinfectants, vaccines 
and bacterins. 


Salsbury research. Contains rec- 
ognized drugs, including pheno- 
Thousands praise 
. convenience. Easy on the birds. 
Low in cost, too. . 


thiazine. its 


GENUINE 

Se 

PA» 
© Dr. 


( AV |10 


Guard against heavy infestations 








which reduce profits. Get genuine 
Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Ton at hatch- 
eries, drug, feed, other stores, now. 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


a 


Salsbury’s 










FLOCK TREATMENT 
Buy at Dealers Displaying FOR CHICKENS 
Emblem 


This Service 





REN-O-SAL Brings You. 
New Benefits for Your Flock 


Double-Purpose DRINKING WATER MEDICINE 


Stimulates GROWTH in Young Birds 
(Two tablets-to-the-gallon) 


Prevents Spread of Cecal COCCIDIOSIS 
in Chickens (Eight tablets-to-the-gallon) 






Convenient; easy to use. Just drop handy tablets 
into the drinking water, mix thoroughly. Job's done. 





Dr. Salsbury’s 


REN-O-SAL 





is ~ 
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ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Why do you feel safer in buying an ar- 
ticle with an established trademark than a 
similar article without a trademark? 


EASY — a Boy Can Operate! 


Build and repair fences, drill holes for 
stump blasting, foundations, nursery 
planting, many other uses—at lowest 

ssible cost, greatest speed. Pays for 
tself in four days of custom digging 
for neighbors. Easy to use—practically 
operates itself. 








Frequently the trademark article is 
higher in price, and often the untrademark- 
ed article looks “just as good.” Ignore the 
trademark and you might not be able to 
detect the difference by observation. 


Drills holes up to 54’ deep—any angle, 
through frost, gravel, roots, etc. Five 
auger sizes, 4" to 12° dia. Simple to 
mount, adjust. Thousandsin use. Ask 
your implement dealer for demonstra- 
. tion or WRITE— 

The difference shows up when you put R. J. PIPER MFG. CO., 805 Main, Princeton, til 
the articles into use. Then you will usu- 
ally find that the higher price you paid for 
the trademark is justified in superior qual- 
ity The manufacturer must put the qual- 
ity there, for if vou are disappointed with 
your purchase you will know NOT to buy 


that brand again. 
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POULTRY 
REMINDERS 


By C. F. PARRISH 


Poultry Extension, North 
Carolina State College 


INCE it is necessary to get 14 
eggs per bird for each of the 
three months, July, August, and 
September, in order not to lose 
|money, poultry raisers must now | 
| practice super management. | 
1. Culling must be close and con- 
stant. 
9 


-_. 


and management 
practices must be 
regular. Feeding | 
moist mash _ at 
noon each day to 
which has been 
added some fish | 
meal, alfalfa, 
leafmeal, and 
other valuable 
feed supple 
ments. 
8. An abun- 
dance of fresh, | 
cool water should be provided at all | 
times, in such containers that all | 
birds can readily drink. This is! 
most important, especially during 
the hot summer months. Remem- 
ber every dozen standard size eggs 
contains 1 pound of water. Each 
100 hens must have 6 to 7 gallons 
of water per day. 

4, Check the birds regularly for 
lice, and check the chickenhouse 
for mites. Both these parasites pull 
down egg production. | 

5. Keep the layers as cool and | 
comfortable as possible. Insulat- 
ing the roof and east and west 
ends of most laying houses will pay 
in the form of more and larger eggs. 
Insulation has proved a good in- 
vestment in summer and winter. 

6. The prospective layer or} 
breeder group should have the very | 
best of care. We will be short of 
hatching eggs for the 1946-47 sea- 
son unless steps are taken now to 
retain our better breeding flocks. 
Our best germ-plasm is in these bet- 
ter flocks, and failure to retain 
them or develop these future | 
breeders will be a grave mistake. 
It will set North Carolina’s poultry 
industry back many, many years. 


7. Provide an abundance of 
young, tender green feed. Plant 
any grazing crop you can grow 
that is relished by poultry. A com- 
bination of cereal grains, oats, or 
kale is excellent. Be sure to plant 
some alfalfa this year for next year. 
It can be cut and fed green or cured 
and fed in racks. It’s good, try it. 

8. Supplement mashes when pos- 
| sible by feeding milk in any form. 
| It is preferable to mix the milk with 
| the mash and feed as a moist mash 

at noon each day. Avoid givin 
milk as a drink if possible, during 
the fly season. 

9. With the coming of new grains | 
on the market, be on the alert for 
bad effects produced by feeding 
too much new grain that is not thor- 
oughly dry. Better mix some new 
grain$ with the old, and gradually 
increase the new grains in the mix- 
ture until the flock is accustomed 
to the new grains. If in doubt about 
the quality of grain, or whether it 
will poison chickens, put two or 
three healthy chickens in a coop 
and feed them this grain for three 
or four days. 

10. Better locate some roofing 
material now if the poultry house 


Feeding 








Mr. Parrish 














roof leaks. 
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Gillette 
Blue Blades 
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best- ’ DEF 
any man ever had! 

This | 
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ot a infect 
99 pi 
You deliv 
because Gillette Blue _— 
Blades give you the la 
most refresh- @ua 

ing shaves of your life! 





Gola tee oy! 


Copyright, 1946, by Gillette Safety Razor Company. 





GILLETTE'S 


CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 
presents the major boxing event of 
the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company 
Stations Coast to coast 


Gillette Safety Razor Company; 
* Sook 6, Mass. 
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on Inside Plumbing 


Before you buy . 
“low-down’ 


and the disposal field pipe 


expense in the future. 


$end For Further Information on how to use Clay 
Products to ease rural living and see your build. 


ing supplies dealer for proper materials. 


NATIONAL CLAY PIPE MANUFACTURERS, Inc. 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, III. 
$22 First National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


1105 Huntington Bank Bldg., Columbus 15, Ohio 





. . take a careful look at your | should 
plans for underground materials, to get the real 
‘on the performance you can expect 
from your inside plumbing. Is the septic tank 
you plan to buy abso- 
lutely safe from corrosion, rust and decomposi- 
tion? Is the pipe bell and spigot type? Do your 
plans include a Clay grease trap? A little investi- 
gation now will save you inconvenience and 











QUESTION: 
What shall I do 


for chicken-lice 
and feather-mites? 


ANSWER: 


Get the 


4623 ow ee 
1) jack 
ter Fo 


CORP., incorporated Louisville 2, Kentucky 
LOOK FOR THE yeye OW THE PACKAGE 
















MODERN 
"FLAME-THROWER” 
KILLS WEEDS! 


DEFIN«@TELY..- PERMANENTLY 
600,000 USERS 


This famous kerosene torch burns out weeds, 
roots, stalks, with its 2000 F. flame. Destroys 
insect-pests, rodents; thaws; splits rocks; dis- 
infects poultry and livestock quarters. Has 
99 practical uses. Immediate 
delivery. Write for full de- 
8cription and prices. 


SINE EQUIPMENT (164) 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNA, 













The reliable drinking 
water antiseptic. At 
all druggists and poultry supply dealers. 
50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 
Money Back Guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 


ee 





WATERLOO, 10WA 





GUERNSEY INFORMATION 


The Guernsey Breed and Brand Program offers 

Breater income for you through steady sales of 

animals and premium market for GOLDEN 

GUERNSEY ilk. Send for FREE booklet out- 
Ning the Guernsey proposition. It will pay you 

Profits | 

HE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


T 
90 Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 


| Look For These 
Next Month 


not?) keep on the lookout for next 
month’s cover painting, “Mare and 
| Colt,” by L. Segner. 

Our 1946 short stories have been 
among the most popular we have 
ever carried. Look next month for 
la story equally good but different 


| printed — the terrifically gripping 
and vivid story of a battle to the 





miss it. Prize letters on 
“Happy, Useful, and Busy Old 
Folks” will be printed. 

Dr. Baver will discuss “More-Al- 


F you love horses (and who does | 


| from almost any other we have ever | 


death between a Louisiana swamp | 
| alligator and a giant bear. Nobody | 


falfa and More Pastures—The Next | 


Step in North Carolina Farm Pro- 
gress.” 


terested in letters from Young 
Southerners on “My Favorite School 
Study and Why.” 





“More Rural Industries for North 
Carolina,” “Raising Livestock on 
Shares,” “Consolidating Rural 
Schools,” and a little feature you 
will not forget entitled, “After Read- 
ing This Letter You'll be Ashamed 


i | to Complain.” 


Busy homemakers will find time- 
ly features in the September Home 
| Department. Winifred Leverenz’s 
|food preservation article will help 
| to save the apple crop. If your chil- | 
| dren quarrel more than usual, you'll 
| be interested in the Parent’s Corner3 
| Guest editor Bernice Moore dis- | 
cusses the causes for trouble as well | 
as probable solutions. Back - to -' 
school clothing problems for teen 
age girls are given careful attention 
in Johnnie Hovey’s column, along 
with some special designs for girls | 
who “make their own.” 


Free Building Plans 


IGHLY timely now are building 

plans offered below—sweet po- 
tato house... hay shed... pan for 
saving lespedeza seed . . . corn crib, 
etc. And if you need other building 
plans not listed here, just ask Weav- 
er, Seitz, or Phagan. 


I. For Virginia Readers— 


F-5.15—Trap nest details 

G-3.12—Selt-feeder for small pigs 

N-3.27—Lespedeza pan for mower 

K-1.19—Implement shed 

Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Ex- 
tension Agricultural Engineer, VPI, 
Blacksburg, Va. 





II. For North Carolina Readers— 


| 314—Outdoor fireplace 

| 5586—Corn crib—500 bushels 
271—Sweet potato house—150 bu- | 

shels 

70—General purpose barn—13 head 
| Address orders to D. S. Weaver, 
| Extension Agricultural Engineer, State | 
College, Raleigh, N. C. | 


Ill. For Sonik Carolina Readers— 


64—Lighting the farm tractor 
5089—Hay shed for loose or baled hay 
5556—General barn—24x30 feet 

20—Hints on constructing farm 

buildings 

128—Heifer barn and hay storage 
5153—Retail milkhouse 

Address orders to C. V. Phagan, Ex- 
tension Agricultural Engineer, Clem- 
son College, Clemson, S. C. 





Also look in our advertising columns 
for valuable building plans offered 
each month by our guaranteed adver- 
tisers. 








va 








Mothers and fathers will be in- | 


Other expected features include 


pre Seed 
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HELP THEM LAY A 


ss WORM THE Slaton WAY! 


Yes . . . when they’re rid of the poisons 
that worms secrete . . . the slow starva- 
tion that worms cause ... layers can 
pour out the eggs. So worm now with 
Pratts “Split-Action’”’ Capsules, the treat- 
ment that knocks out large round and 
cecum worms with a powerful one-two 
punch. 

Each “Split-Action” capsule treats the 
bird for worms not once .. . but twice! 
Through their patented “Split-Action” 


(patented) 


Ss weet aang" 
pratts ,,,' CAPSULES we $088 


(contain phenothiazine) 





the first treatment is released at once. 
Then, hours later — after the first treat- 
ment has completed its work 
ond treatment is released. 


««-« &@ SCC 


So for accurate worming ... worming 


that’s better by two treatments to one 


. at one low cost .. . insist on Pratts 


“Split-Action” Capsules. See your dealer 
today. If he cannot supply — use coupon 
to order direct. And give your flock a 
chance to really lay. 


THE PRATT FOOD Co. 

Dept. NK-123, Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 

I enclose amount specified for size and 

quantity of ‘‘Split - Action’ Capsules 

checked below: 

Birds over 18 
e Js 


1 
| 
| 

Birds 10 to 18 I 
! 
| 
I 


0. oO weeks. Use weeks. Use Chick 
Capsules Adult Size and Pullet Size 
so 0 $0.85 $0.55 
oO oO 1.00 
soo O s$.s0 O 3.78 
1000 0 10.00 O 6.50 
— a | 





tot Il August Celvery Onld 
RICES 42 4 WEEK OLD 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


ah $2. 


50 


PER 100 
F.0.B. SEDALIA 


LESS 10% FOR CASH IN FULL 
WITH ORDER—MY GREATEST OFFER 
WIRE, WRITE or PHONE ORDER NOW 


DAY OLD BROILERS 94.95 
4 WK. OLD BROILERS $209 


PER 100 
F. 0. B. 
SEDALIA 


PER 100 
F. 0. B. 
SEDALIA 


Oe £ Kice 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS -:Box 121, SEDALIA, MO. 








FALL Chicks 


Prompt shipments. All leading breeds and 

hybrids. Sexed, if desired. Rock bottom 

er rices made possible by being world's 

a gest hatchers, U.S. Approved—Pullorum 
Tested. CATALOG F : 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 

Cullman, Ala. Sweetwater, Tenn. 









SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 








CHICKS*'30 Days Trial 


tee. Money refunded on any chicks 


not true to breed, No need to take chances, 
Zou get 80 day s to make sure chicks are as 
represen Male ‘or. pullet ohicke fur- 
nished. Low All varieties. Mo. Approved. Blood T: 
Rersuint iy Prices and Chick Manual Free. 
t Rt STA ATCHERY. Bex 855, BUTLER, MO. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired 











AAA i@e Baby 
Baby Pullets Pullets Cockerels 
$15.50 $25.50 $3.95 








MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 
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Outlines 


Practical Methods 


Outlining practical methods for increas- 
ing profits through higher annual egg 
preduction, this booklet is offered abso- 





lutely free to Southeastern poultry raisers. It is written in non- 
technical language and should prove helpful to those seeking better 


incomes from their flocks. 


Offers Sound Advice 


“Increasing Egg Production and Profits” offers sound advice on 
such subjects as fall brooding, feeding, sanitation, disease prevention 
and grading. This advice is based on the experience of commercial 
poultry raisers and research by agricultural colleges. You'll find it 


a valuable guide and reference. 


A Post Card brings it promptly 


Drop us a post card, with your name and address, and we’ll mail you 
a free copy of “Increasing Egg Production and Profits” promptly. 


Write for it today. 


STANDARD FEED MILLING CO, 


6-T FAIRLIE STREET, 


A 
or DEPT. PF, HOPKINSVILLE 


UPER QUALITY 





TLANTA, GA, 
, KY. 


POULTRY. FEEDS 











Control Disease in your Poultry Flocks 
with LEDERLE PRODUCTS 


Lederle Phenothiazine Powder rids 
chickens and turkeys of cecal worms 
. . controls blackhead in turkeys. 


List lib. $1.67 25 Ibs. $35.67 
Prices: Sibs. 7.50° 150 lbs. 211.67 


Lederle P. N. (Phenothiazine & Nico- 
tine) removes round worms as well as 
cecal. 
P. N. Powder—500 doses, $3.33 
P. N. Tablets—100, $1.12—500, $3.75 
1,000, $7.30 


Lederle High Quality Poultry Vac- 
cines & Antigen Pullorum disease 
stained antigen T. G. 

100 doses, $1.57; 500 doses, $2.50; 

1,000 doses, $3.75 

Fowl Pox Vaccine 

100 dose vial, $ .93; 500 doses, $3.75 
Lederle Duatok (Sulfathiazole) 
quickly controls colds or roup in poul- 
try. Duatok’s fast action prevents 
weight loss and drop in egg laying. 
Easy to give mixed in mash. 

VY, tb. jar, $1.75 1 Ib. jar, $6.50 


Lederle Sulfaguanidine provides positive, fast control of all species of 
Coccidiosis in poultry. Improvement can often be noticed in a few hours. 
Safe and economical to use. Simply mix it with feed for 3 or 4 days. 


he Sp aE $2.25 


1 tb. jar............ $8.00 


DEALERS: Write for quantity prices. 


FLEMING SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Complete Poultry Raising Equipment—Oil Burning Tobacco Curers 














What’s New in Agriculture 


(From page 19) _ tenth in other 
Southern states. In the U. S. asa 
whole, pick-up balers now harvest 
slightly more hay than stationary 
balers. .. . Surplus property dispos- 
al promises to offer very little relief 
to farmers generally in the present 
shortage of farm equipment. Farmer 
veterans will take practically all of 
this property. Since October 1945, 
only about 1% million dollars worth 
of new farm machinery has been 
declared surplus. Little more is 
expected in the next six months. 


Commercial broilers are produced 
in volume in all but 12 states. The 
greatest increase has been in the 
South Atlantic states; other large 
increases in California, Texas, Ala- 
bama. More than half the commer- 
cial. broilers produced in 1945 were 
grown in the South Atlantic states, 

rincipally Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Georgia. . . . In this country 
agriculture is a 90-billion-dollar 
business today—about twice as big 
in dollar value as in 1940. Farmers 
own about a 90 per cent interest in 
their plant. Their assets are ten 
times their liabilities. . . . In the 
fourth year of the war, production 
per farm worker was 26 per cent 
greater than in 1940. And com- 
pared with 1919, the output per 
farm worker was up 70 per cent. 


Southern pine lumber produc. 
tion reached its peak of over 16 bj. 
lion board feet in 1909. For the 4 
years before World War II, it aver. 
aged about 7 billion board feet. 
Then it began to climb, reaching 
11% billion in 1942, the highest 
since 1929. Since then it has de. 
clined to about 7% billion. . . . § 
far, for farmers this two-war cep. 
tury has been “a nitrogen century” 
In the 45 years, use of nitrogen has 
increased tenfold—from 62,000 tons 
to 626,000 tons. Since 1910, al- 
most half the money farmers have 
spent for fertilizer has been for ni- 
trogen, which has become cheaper 
during the last 20 years. . . . The 
Educational Service of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association js 
20 years old. The Service has en- 
couraged the efficient use of cotton- 
seed products and balanced tarm- 
ing built around cotton and live- 
stock. 


President Truman’s approval 
has made a law of the Hobbs 
Anti-Racketeering Bill. It makes it 
a felony for unions or anyone else 
to interfere—by robbery or extortion 
—with farmers taking their produce 
to market. There have been many 
instances in the East where team- 
sters’ unions have stopped farm 
trucks and threatened violence un- 
less the driver paid union dues. 


14. Per Cent Cut in Your °47 Tobacco 
Allotment 


SECRETARY of Agriculture An- 

derson has proclaimed a 1947 
National marketing quota for flue- 
cured tobacco of 1,148 million 
pounds. 

On the basis of the 1941-45 yields 
this would mean about 1,141 thou- 
sand acres as against 1,120 thou- 
sand acres allotted for 1945 and 
1,257 thousand acres for 1946. Of 
the 1,141 thousand acres allotted 
for 1947, a 5 per cent “reserve” 
may be used for increasing allot- 
ments for small farms and to pro- 
vide allotments for new tobacco 
farms. 

The 1947 acreage means the av- 


erage grower now producing to- 
bacco will have his present allot- 
ment cut not more than 14 per 
cent. However, because of the “re- 
serve” for small farmérs and new 
allotments, the net reduction in 
American fluecured acreage would 
amount to only about 9 per cent. 


The national marketing quota is 
set on the basis of supply and de- 
mand prospects. The 1946 allot- 
ments were the highest in history 
after a 10 per cent general increase 
announced last January—an in- 
crease needed largely to help stocks 
in foreign countries catch up from 
wartime losses. 


USDA Appropriations 


‘THE 1946-47 USDA appropria- 

tion, as finally agreed upon by 
Congress, calls for a grand total of 
$1,137,694,189 against $1,147,- 
532,907 appropriated for 1945-46. 
The measure includes $250,000,- 
000 for Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration loans, the largest 
amount ever authorized at one 
time for that purpose, and $75,- 
000,000 for the new permanent 
school lunch program. It was es- 
timated the school ‘lunch fund 
would take care of more than 10,- 
000,000 children against 6,000,000 
who were taken care of in 1945-46 
under a $50,000,000 appropriation. 


Senate Farm Spokesman 


WASHINGTON is speculating 
on who will succeed the late 
Senator John H. Bankhead, veteran 
Alabama Democrat, and champion 
of “Equality for Agriculture” as the 
recognized Senatorial spokesman 
for agriculture, particularly the Cot- 
ton South. Bankhead died June 12. 
If a southerner gets the job as “un- 
official” spokesman, primarily for 
cotton, it may go to Senators Rus- 


Farm Security Administration re- 
ceived $121,527,000 for the pur 
chase of farms, farm operating 
needs, and water facilities. This is 
an increase of $3,228,700 over last 
year’s initial appropriation. The 
amount provided for farm purchase 
loans was the same as last year, but 
funds for rehabilitation (farm op- 
erating needs) and water facilities 
loans were increased. 

Also included in the USDA ap- 
propriation was an increase 0 
$172,500 for the control of the pink 
bollworm which has done muc 
harm in Texas and may seriously 
damage other states soon. 


! 


sell of Georgia; Maybank of South 
Carolina; or Eastland of Mississip 
pi. If the post goes out of the South, 
Senator Lucas of Illinois is a good 
bet. Russell is now Senate kingpif 
on farm legislation. Although out- 
ranked by six Democrats, Russe 
has the edge because his chairmat- 
ship of Approporiations subcomit 
tee on agriculture gives superior 
information on farm affairs. 
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CARS.-VA. EDITION i ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
13¢ a word, $13 inch Where Progressive Farmeis Buy and Sell”’ 45¢ a word, $45 inch 























s de- Circulation 234,827 MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. Circulation 961,142 
. So Georgia-Alabama-Florida Editicn—10c a word, $10 inch; pestativg — Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, ey inch; circulation 194,581 
cen Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9 inch; circulation 148,5 Texas Edition—10c a word, $10 inch; circulation 190,260 
ury.” _ ° 
1 has FARMS FOR SALE | ss VEGETABLE PLANTS BABY CHICKS | mn _ GAMES 
| tons Green Farm Catalog—Over 1,300 bargains Chatiest . mn field, Flat D cn ee tee; ee T R O U e% V I F LF E Far, whi eaboro, Texas, AARP 
s 3G c a pa re _— iarleston akefield, a utch — 300, -00;, 200, / = orm, vv Bases 0, as. 
), al- 25 —Maine to. Florida and west to California, | $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Tomato Plants—100, 50c. Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
hav re and Washington. Write ‘age fe : > "x Prompt shipment. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. es H I ” a K S when you order from our advertisers. 
: oe 7 ta Title Bide, Philadelphia 10, Pa. * | Millions of Cabbage and Collard Plants ready for late 


*" 
_ 








or ni- YS; = summer and fall gardens, all varieties—300, 25; 500, LEGHORNS 
3 Wanted to Buy —— —_ tt eae a $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Express, $2.00 thousand. 
-aper or North Carolina. Would consider old rundown planta- | Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. : the S ‘ . - 3 “fe a: 

. tion with or without house on school bus and mail route. — a lard. B Hampshires _ Barred Rocks pose on the South's Largest U. S. R.O.P. Leghorn Breed- 
The Pelee be reasonable. Give full (getails and price. Leading varieties Cabbage, Heading Collar¢ roc- ing Farm. Thousands of chicks are Pedigreed each year 


: rice mu ‘ | coli. Brussel Sprouts—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 71,3 . If you want Champion Layers, write for large catalog 
ional Write P. O. Box 1482, Durham, N. $3.00 expressed. Cauliflower, $1.00 hundred. Virginia White Rocks and prices. Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, N, C. 


° Let us convert your real estate — into cash and | plant Farm, Courtland, Virginia. le 
On Is interest bearing paper. Auction Sales bring the high | ; -— > ae —— ve English White eghorn Pullets, $13.50; Un- 
dollar and quickest results. Sales conducted anywhare. | , Vegetable Plants ready for fall crop—~( abbage: W ane ; Cockerels, $2.75. Four Weeks Old Pullets, 


Champion uses 1,800 Pedigreed Males for mating pur- 






































































































































































































































S en- Prey mA : . * etc field and Dutch, also Heading Collard—500, $1.75; . % ss $26. 95 100% live Windsor Chick Farm, 
‘on wicigh, North Carolinas om | 1.000, $3.00 postpaid. 5,000, $12.50 expressed. J. R. Hatches each week of the year. Windsor, Missouri, 
id - han = Cogsdale, Courtland, V Big Danish Brown Les Cree =e > “ 
= . saaaan Sawest & any mm 2. g anis o' Leghorns 4 Weeks Old Pullets, 
arm- fe a rns 9 prada es * ioe ae he — Set now for fall crop—Waketisld and Dutch Cabbage, cheaper than you can raise them. Highest quality, Also 
° © requirements and payment plan. United Farm | 2/80 Heading Collard—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. TROUTVILLE POULTRY chicks. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 
live- ‘Agency ‘\748-FP Arcade Bldg., 1, St.. Louis, Mo.. | Truckers Supply Co. Courtland, "Va. aan FARM Started, 4 to 6 weeks White Leghorn Pullets, $33.95 
0 a = pos a atae | Million Plants eat eee 2 Wakefield anc utch, I hundred F.O.B.; thousands weekly, 20 breeds day old 
timber, Rag Fy yh. WR Fone Mle yal also Heading Collard—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. chicks, $2.95 up. Bush Hatchery, Clinton Missouri. 
ral j. Virginia or North Carolina. Route 2, Box 314, | OK Plant Co., Courtland, Va. TT tvill Virgini 26 Years selling Big English and Hanson 4 Weeks 
rova ria, Va. j Millions Cabbage and Collard Plants—300, 80c; 500, routvl e, . irginia Old White Leghorn Pullets. Also chicks. Supreme qual- 
obbs ye the Ozarks Meet the South — Farms, homes $1.50; 1,000, $2.00 prepaid. Jimmey’s Plant Farm, ity. Moser Hatchery, Box E, Versailles, Mo. 
; it -large, small, improved, unimproved. Free lists. | Franklin, Virginia. ‘ - . . - — - 
eS 1 Ozarks Realty Co., Realtors, Clinton, Ark. | Nice Cabbage and Collard Plants—<300, oe: = $1.50; ‘ a egg oa esa — pay = ROCKS 
1,000, $2.00 prepaid. Mrs. Viola Drake, Franklin, Va. *ullorum tested. 00% live delivery. mmediate ship- 8 Ye: selling - - > r af 
else busin Cua hk aa. Wee Were Poe ; — ments. Barred and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Chicks snd Pate p Bay 2 Se ar ab — 
j sine ss Rhode Island Reds, White and Black Leghorns, $7.95 mead ee ee eee aa i 
ates Agency, PM-3, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. NURSERY STOCK per 100. Heavy Mixed, $7.50 per 100, plus postage. duction. Moser Hatchery, Versailles, Mo 
pre nane at 42 interest write Box 141; ‘Raleigh, N.C. FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY — Leghorn pullets, $1807 Leghorn cockerels, $1.00. ‘Bend | TURKEYS 
nany Write for new list of bottom, valley and upland farms A Dependable@Source for True-to-Name Fruit money order for quick shipments, or we will ship C.0.D. Narragansett Turkey Book Free, telling about the 
eam- LI "McKamey, Imboden, Ark * ‘ Trees. Write for our Special Offer on Early Send order in now. Don’t delay. Economy Chicks, | Wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys, so easy to raise, 
am ib 3 a —— ; ms Bookings. Lockland, Ohio. that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how and 
‘ Hundreds o arms — Free Catalog. elt ealty, when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
farm Chase City, Virginia. P. O. BOX 65, SMITHVILLE, TENN. Stouffer’s Chicks. U. S. Approved. Officially Blood- | sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from 
> un- High Quality Fruit Trees and Ornamental Shrubbery | tested flocks. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Austra- | the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, 
; VEGETABLE PLANTS reasonably priced. Send today for beautiful a gH a Whites, Anconas, $9.90, Pullets $20.95. White, Barred, | all over the country. This interesting pamphlet of in- 
3. niversary Color Catalog from one of the South's Leading | Buff Rocks; Reds; See a $9.90. Pul- | structive ‘‘turkey talk’’ is free to farmers. Moss 
' ants. C in Nurseries. Howard-Hickory Co., Dept. ‘‘F,’”’ Hickory, | lets $16.90. Cockerels $10.9 H. Reds $10.90. | Beall, R-8, Cave City, Kentucky. 
s1 0: “ Ky a) Ne gg at &: North Carolina. Pullets $17.90. Corkerels $13.90. NAA Matings 2e per Raisg Turkeys the new way. Write for free informa- 
bage Plants: Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Peach and Apple Trees Low as 20c. Pears, plums, | chicks higher. AAAA R.O.P. Sired chicks 3¢ higher. | tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
Green Glazed Collards—Delivered, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; | cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Evergreens, Get complete prices. Heavy Assorted 37.95. Light As- | own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 
1,000, $2.00; 5,000 at $1.75. Cabbage Heading and True | shrubs, shade trees low as 25c.. Catalog free. Tennes- | Sorted $6.95. Leghorn Cockerels $2.95. Collect. Sadie | 5 Columbus, Kansas. 
co Mersie Collards— Delivered, 300, 75¢; 500, $1.00; 1,000, | see Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 
sep na i, Pe rg ey oe le ns Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Berry Plants and Ornamental Big R.O.P. bred White Rocks our specialty. We have MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
Pgeplants—Deliverec » S00; » $1.29; 500, $1.79; | Plant material offered by Virginia’s Largest Fruit Tree | slashed our prices from $12.95 to as low as $9.45—100; Purebred pedigreed poultry, mature stock, baby chicks 
Biages i ten ton Jamison Plant Farm, | Growers. Write for free copy Planting Guide. Waynes- | Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $8.95. This reduction ap- Cornish Games, laiver Hemboren. Minoreas Orpingtens: 
ere. =e erotrne. boro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. plies to White and Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes. On | Broadbreasted Bronze Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Peafowls. 
Since 1920 Moore’s Plants have given satisfaction. Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Small fruits, orna- | my big English White Leghorns I have reduced prices | Pheasants. E. H. Graves, Greenville, Miss. 
, Transplanted Tomatoes, that will stand the summer heat: | mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog | te $9.45—100; Pullets, $17.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Order Peafowl, Pheasants, Mallard Ducks, Pigeons—prices 
}_ tO Marglobe and Rutgers wilt-resistant, Beef Steak and | and Planting Guide Free.. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, | direct from this advertisement or write for Free catalog | » 00°" 7...) Game Farm, Danville, Illinois 
. granny ° 7 t and price list. All chicks from bloodtested stock. We — - : : = 
illot- Brimmer—dozen, 30c; 100, $2.00. Heading Collards, N. | Inc., McMinnville, Tenn. ship €.6.D. ond ean make imaeediate delivery. Salem Seslanl, Wastiants. Bantams Wotstant, Bites 
| ". Short Stem and Green Glaze Collard and late Flat Apples, Peach, Pear and Cherry Trees at wholesale | }fatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana oe Circular. ‘John Hass, Bettendorf. Iowa. : aiid 
per Dutch Cabbage, 100, 40c; 300, $1.00. Brussel Sprouts | prices, postpaid. Catalogue and plant guide free. Gilley LL : : : . 
“re. and an, dozen, l5e; 100, $1.00. Comeranee, dozem | & Lassiter Nursery and Plant Co., Smithville, Tenn. Summer Prices. C.0.D. Immediate Shipments. LIVESTOCK 
sll ° yey poseee — on eg a hep Peach. Apple, Plum and pear Trees at wholesale | Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; White 
a yarden, 514 E. Hargett St., Raleigh, a ices. Frazier | Wyandottes; White and Brown Leghorns, $9.90 per 100 . 
new roli prices. Plant guide with order. Write for prices. Frazier , 3 Angus Cattle — Percheron Horses—Visit or write th 
: Carolina. Nursery Co., Box 1, Smithville, ‘Tenn. Now Bompenive, Reds and oe Gepinatens $10.95 per es — jaan aaa Ge eel pocketed Bn = “ ier 
. 7 " ee £ = 00; Light Brahmas W a G . 00; 8 8 ha ( 7 
2 m at resh mountain _srown Charleston, Jersey Wakefield, World's largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan | jyeayy soe 47-95 pom ve py E — = aa purchases of Registered breeding stock. Corresponding 
ould ee; Cosmin’ Medaen Goenka y -A~ S---- Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free, Bass Pecan Company, | sex guarantee $5.50 per 100 plus postage. Write for eee Fred atk, “Mt. a oe 
t Sweet Green Glazed Collard Plants; Master Marglobe, | Lumbetton. Mississipp!. _ prices on .sexed chicks. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. iT bid aryland. 
‘ § t Gre Glaz 8; 3 a . thy. Ohio 
F g Baltimore, New Stone Tomato Plants. Prompt FLOWERS oes . SWINE 
ta is roots mossed. Prices Mail Prepaid—100, 50c; : : 0 2 : Heizer Chicks—Big Price reduction now. They've got ’ , P 2 > “hi ; 
id 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Mentone Plant Christmas Cherries 10c¢ each Snepdregene, Asters, mix | to be good to carry our “Chicks of Distinction’ label n'y Chempien Herd a - watend beet om, 
e tone, Alabama. colors, Double White Fever Few, Large ouble Zin- They're big sturdy, fast growing chicken Paton Indiana. oars—Registered, Guarantee: mmunex oars, Bre¢ 
ald £ ogets , adie nias mix colors, also small ones, Large and small Mari- * | Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
illot- t mend — ser oy ag Fam. gold and Westwood Beauty Pinks, dozen 30¢ postpaid. = > eS "ullorum Tested = —— —— ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
to ‘openhagen, Flat Dutch, Savoy. Brussel Sprout | Orders must be $1.00 or more. Moore’s Plant Garden, | sexed chicks from 18 leading breeds, Catalog and in- | Poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
tory poser, Tee Tee cover: heen, “anes | Sid B. Margett Sirect, Raleigh, NW. C etemabine tenae . “ a 96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33-lambs, 
ard Plants, 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 structive book on Poultry Management. Free. Write | gig : - ; EM yan aa 
ease Seiualil, Wiseeer Chaka GLlik EAES Shcksaen Gales Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany, Ind p head poultry. One peund, 71.10; Five pounds, 5.007 
€a postpaid. Express charges collect, $2.50 thousand. Pota Paes FY. pm. : Albany, Ind. | men pounds bulk, $9.75, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
in- roe = orto bgp we Le pal gn ge Ay SEEDS Buy Bred-To-Lay 100 per cent Pullorum Tested | Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
ocks Co an iklin wVicsinie. eee rer Eciueneey Certified Seed Grain for Sale—3,000 bushels of Victor- | Chicks at reasonable prices. Best AAA Matings headed fuat we 
— 7 . . by R.O.P.. Sired Males from famous egg strains. High ndlana 





- Oats at $2.00 per bushel f.o.b. Hartwell, Georgia, ‘ ae 7 . a: 
Million field grown plants for summer setting. Cab- ee | ov at” @uncian Barley at $2 > 5) per bushei | livability, early broilers profitable layers. White and Spotted Poland China Gilts, open and bred. Daught- 


from bage: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Golden Acre, Copenhagen, 

























. od s f “ Barred Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons; Hamp- | ers of the Famous America ($1,000.00 herd sire), seven 
ponish Ballhead, Savoy. Brussel Sprout and Collard cob.  Susteed, Georgia. Wages-Kidd Co., Hartwell, shires; Austra-Whites — AAA Grade $8.95 per 100. | world champions on his pedigree. Order his daughters 
Plants 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. | -—— ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ Heavy Assorted $7.95. Leftovers $1.50. Free Catalog. | now. Boars ready for service. Smaller boars and gilts. 
Express, $2.50 thousand. Cuban Yam Potato Plants, _Oats, Rye, Wheat — Coker strains. Fulgrain and | Alive delivery. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Mo. | We select the best. Sloan Farm, P. 0. Box 184 

$2.50; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid All plants moss | Victorgrain Oats. Redhart and Hardired Wheat. Marion, South Carolina g P 
Hervey Lankford, Franklin, Va Abruzzi Rye. Early buyers profit. Shuler & Smoak, . Prices sloshed cn all Davis Chicks. $8.95—100 now | - For ee —— oo Wace aan ciiselae tenian 
Yrangeburg, South Carolina. or Barred ¢ yhite Rocks; P , $12.95; Cockerels, wemost xs SREre SEOgs : BS 4 
prices on fleld arown vegetable plants, Cab: | Ofangeburg. South Carolina eon My big Bnalia White Leshorns: $0 456 Pulls, | boars and. gilts, no relation. MostIy” sired by” $300.00 





rle yeah Jersey Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Recleaned Abruzzi Rye—1l to 10 bushels, $2.70 per 4 a ‘ F st M : Also bre ; sects ms . 
y a ua . . 7 4 : 17.95: . 95. “hic >s x oremo onogram. Also bred gilts sired by Monogram 
— i bgt " th, Age $1.50; 1,009. = oi —— ton 8 “ "Meal tye lh ge MF we tl — ro cA. 3... ae and bred to the $750.00 Waverly Raider. Satisfied cus- 
.50 per thousand express collect. ollards: ean 0! ee e p le aynes se wen ¢ 7 . 28 @ ae . ie fe ers in 40 states. A. E. Bla Waverly, Ohio. 
Collards and North Carolina Short Stem. Same | Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. I urge you to buy now as eggs will be sky high this fall. | tomers _in ee Blaum. Waverly = 




















































































































‘ < “ j ~ ~ Write for complete price list and catalogue. Davis Write us today if interested in registered Durocs. 
n re 5 cabbage. Full count, moss packed. Sara Frances Seeds and Seeds—1916 Crop Cabbage, Carrots, Onion | poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey Indiana “ Champion Bir ae ayy A Mississippi's Big- 
ur Sedley, Virginia. and Tomato Seeds; White and Yellow Bermuda Onion og Ee D Old Thi t : wu SA gest and Finest Duroc Herd. Hickory Acres Farm, J. 
e cite, field grown: vegetable plants for fall, gardens. | sets. Write for prices. Warren Seed & Plant Company, | 1.5464 ‘pullorum ‘Tested Flocks. ‘Thousands hatching | M. Savery. Owner. Tupelo, Mississippi. 
abbage: Gok d e » F y “arrizo rings, xas. L — — = - 
ting Dutch, ja. FF “Savoy. Heading Collard aw = a P : = — 7 ott jet ae weekly. Sexed or Non-sexed. These are Chix that live Registered Hampshires—Service boars, best of blood 
is is Brussell Sprout. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1.000, $8.00 | oy ore oc eee one and other varietion mine and grow, if properly cared for. Atz’s Big White Leg- | lines, the low-down easy feeding type. A few bred gilts, 
~ ar lls 5 gy AE i Al. ps id } q | pedeza seed. Excellent grazing mixture, $9.00 per 100 | horn Puliets — Gusson Strain — $18.95 per 100, Atz’s | Geo. A. Miller, Route 2, Bellville, Ohio. 
last paid. Express, $2.50 thousand. Goo ypuante an pounds for processing. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marsh- | Table Assortment, $4.95 per 100. Special Heavies (o = 
as moss packed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, ville, North Carolina choice), $7.95 pet 100. 4A Grade Heavies $10.95 per | Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
: ‘k 2 . » $7.92 . 4A G “ 9! city ea ae ° we 
The t Sper al for July and August—Leading ~ Cab- Alfalfa Seed, Crimson Clover, Rye Grass, Hop, Red | 100. Free circular. Prices are subject to change without Binesins . wean 5, Sie ween OF ae weanling pigs, 
hase baze, Tomato, Pepper, Onion and Collard Plants for late | and White Clovers, Pasture Grasses. Plant only tested |*notice. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Ind. 2 ae 3 - -- 
eas. ood prams. Moss peas. heey guaran- | seed. Write for latest price list. Green Seed Co., Nash- S68 wlus tae Mk Sek cee tee ae pian nage E 7 og ar pe ees ae Come 
but 2.00 per’ fA i By Bd “Plant Farm, vilte, Somneeeee. fortune. For immediate delivery—Burred, Buff. White Huie ‘Brothers College Park ‘Ca. id er 
" Franklin, Virginia. : : 4 For Watermelon, Cottonseed, Tomato, Pepper, ete, | Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes, $9.45—100; Pullets, $12.95; : : : — 
op a Roy Burgess, Seedsman, Liberty, S. C. Cockerels, $9.45. Big English White Leghorns, $9.45— Large Type Registered Berkshires—Bred gilts, spring 
ities Million vegetable plants ready for setting. Cabbage: 100; Pullets, $17.95; Coekerels, $3.95. All chicks from boars Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. 
Flat ‘Dutch, Golden Pr so Watetels, pam, Beer COLLARDS tested stock. We pay postage. I will appreciate your | M. Samuels, Orange, Virginia. 
ut Savoy nt -25; : 08 . ; alog Free, Greens ory x 27, y y ester 
Sh, $1.79; 1.000 $8.00 ontpald. expres, $280 thou- | « Mores Taptred Teen ord an Sg | Greensburg, tndianas’ Owe MMCUOP BOE wee pages eihace a nice to of plas tomy to ele 
ap- pana. Good 4 and moss packed. Victory Plant Co., | Son Maxton, North Carolina. Fe We Griffiths Silver Mating Chicks — Immediate, Future | M. Cooper, Aubryville, N. C. 
of Fiel = = = - delivery. Bred 25 years to make extra profitable cavers. Duroecs Since 1895. Outstanding boars, gilts, wean- 
i ield Grown Vegetable Plants — Cabbage: Jersey, CROTALARIA Quick maturing fryers. Postpaid with cash. $1.00 per'| ling pigs. Immuned, healthy, medium type. Lorton & 
pink ane ge ag oo if = 300. $1125 ee as: Giant Striata Crotalaria, $17.50 per hundred pounds, | 209 deposit, balance C.O.D. plus postage. $8.75 per | Son, Union City, Indiana. 
ac nite Cabbage Collar 25; § 73; ia Strat ota o.o 100. Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- ares m 
,uch 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per th Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. tons; Austra-Whites; Leg-Rox. Free catalog. ‘Griffith’s Registered Durocs—Choice spring boars, gilts, bred 
usly ant plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Frank- LESPEDEZA Hatchery, Box 604, Fulton, Missouri. — quattstention guaranteed. Allan H. English, Pul- 
n irginia. _ “ ' 7, vidends a - = = 
“Cabbage and Collard Plants for Fall Crop. Dozen | . Common Lespedeza Seed, $25.00 per 100 pounds: Kobe, | q,iverside Broiler Chicks, Pay, Bigger Dividends, |" “Recistered O.L.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock. 
choice varieties—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75 | $12.50; Korean, $8.00; Pala ie £20.00; Kobe Rocks, White Rocks, New Hampshires, Rhode Island | Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, N. C. 
ere Expressed—$2.00 thousand; 5,000, $8.75; 10,- | and Korean mixed about a? and half, $10.0 tega Reds. Others. U.,S. pullorum tested to less than 2%. Registered Medium Type Spotted Poland China Pigs. 
me 18 00. Getistostion, prompt delivery. Maple ‘grove and Co. Inc., Marshville, N. Write today for big free illustrated catalog. Special dis- | Wallace Jordon & Sons, Gates, N. C. 
Fant Farms, Franklin, Va. counts and summer prices. Riverside Hatchery, Box Choice Registered Duroe Bred Gilts. Write for price 
on ae Copenhagen, Marion Market, Jersey, Charles- POULTRY AND EGGS 123, Knoxville, Tennessee. list. 3-H Farms, Southside, Tenn. 
arly and Late Flat Dutch Cabbage and Collard Baby Chicks—24 breeds, free catalog gives best mat- ‘or Sale— g > Ritch 
! Plants—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid, BABY CHICKS ings, terms, prices, F.O.B., guarantee; blood-tested oi. arty ig = ak oP Jersey pigs. Jimmy Rite 





Express lots, $2.00’ thousand. All good plants. Charlie Clover Valley 40th Anniversary Chicks, U. S. Approved | breeders. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $7.95; Pullets, 























































































uth Joyner, Franklin, Va. —Pullorum Controlled. Produced by one of America’s | $15.45; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.95; He reford segs. ag ond on approval. Circular. Yale- 
° Cabbage Plants: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Ballhead, | Oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high | Pullets, $13.95; Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus Cock- hurst Farms, Peoria, inois. 
;S1p- Savoy Collards, Onion, Broccoli. Brussel Sprout, Lettuce, | @ality and fast money-making chicks. Why not play | erels, $2.95. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. Registered OIC Pigs. Champion bloodlines. D. A. 
Tomatoes, 3 25: a. | safe with your investment and give us a trial order? = a _— - - blood: | Story, West Point, Tennessee. 
ut E $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpal Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes: Baby Chicks—F.0.B.—Husky, vigorous from : 
j Fareesed 1,060, $2.50, Moss packed, Fairview Plant | Barred, | S: 'Australorpse Minorcas; Andalusians: An. | tested layers—White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $8.95; Pul- Champion SPC Pigs. Bred Gilts, Boars, Freeman 
100 wu. Franklin, Va ee pg ae etapa retry . 8; An- | lets, $15.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 'Wyandottes, | Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 
> conas ; Brahmas; Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; a, a a 6.95 8 feng : 
i gpeabbaee, Tomato, Collards, Onion, Broccoli, Bruss@ | Stsq Hybrids; Sexed Chicks, Pullets, or Cockerels: | $8.95; Pullets, $13.90. Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus Registered Black Essex Pigs. W. W. Jordon, Gates, 
spin srs," Lettuce Plants, best varieties—300, $1.25; 500, | reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guaranteed, Get low Costzenete, gh TF snag Stee reat, terms, gUar- | North Carolina. 
out- Good’ ots 000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 5,000, $12. 50. | prices. Free Catalog also new Free Book on Poultry | 22 — am =e 2 Registered Essex Pigs. J. Sherman Autry, Autryville, 
_ volants, moss packed. Mrs. Julia Lankford, Frank- | \fanagement and 14 days protection guarantee. Place or- U. S. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Ae North Carolina. 
ssell —_irginia, ders early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. | White Leghorns, $7.75 per 100; Sexed Pullets, $12.90; 
netesh Lookout Mountain Cabbage, Tomato and Georgia | Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. | Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, A, yandottes, Orping- CATTLE 
an ee Collard Plants—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, Broiler Chicks that Live, Lay and Pay, 100% Pullor- Beloit City, oS comes. Free catalog. White Chickery, For Ssle—Very choice, Holstein, Guernsey, Ayrshire 
mit $2.00 50 per thousand postpaid. Express col- | um tested. Reds, White and Barred Rocks, Hampshires, | * Thicky | and Jersey dairy heifers, $25.00 each. Non related male 
Pi mits 82 00 per thousand. Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, | Austra-Whites and Red-Rocks—AAA Grade, $8.95 per Hatches year ‘around — Six million Sunshine Chicks | piven with 5 head. Will ship C.O.D. if desired. Home- 
r10F Ae 100. Assorted, $7.95. Leftovers, $5.95 — 100. Cusren- | soneery fee beailets. ayers. Puvmhoceds, | Cosachroess. stead Farms Cattle Agency, McGraw, N. Y. 
a F > —5 50; ed 100% alive. Free catalog. Pleasant View Hateh- | Priced righ atalog e. Suns heries, Bx > 7 - 
000, Ga siins, Somers ond aly rklinn ¥ — bea Salcwourl . | 1018, Corydon, Indiana. ‘Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Carolinas-Va. Edition 13c a word 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


WHEN IN NEED OF HIGH GRADE AND 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS write or wire us. 


Sringing cows, heifers all ages. Good 
quality, production and healthy. 


Buy direct from Farms. Fieldman to assist. 
BARRON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 474, Barron, Wisconsin 





Registered Guernsey bull calves four weeks old from 
good producing cows on advanced register and test 
sired by top bulls Maxim breeding. Prices $50.00. 
Allan Mims, Rocky Mount, N. 

100 Dairy Cows from which to choose, 
springing Draft horses, saddle horses, 
istered Hampshire pigs. A. D. Register, 
Plains, R1, Tenn. 

Six Young Horned Hereford Cows, 
ford Cows, three Polled Hereford heifers. 








both fresh and 
ponies and reg- 








two Polled Here- 
Registered 





Domino lines. Prices reasonable. C. C. Hanson, Route 
1, Lancaster, S. C. 
Registered Herefords—Polled and Horn type. C.M.R, 


Rolo Domino and Mischief Mixer Prince Domino lines, 
Priced reasonable. J. C. Shaw, Route 4, Box 113, Ben- 
nettsville, S.C. 

Holstein and Guernsey Cows and first 
close springers, for sale and young bulls, 
in t truck or carload lots. Harmony Farms, 

“Twenty - tive young Angus Cows, all have calves. 75 
Hereford Cows and calves. 





calf Heifers, 
service age, 
Elgin, Tl. 








Fine lot of Brahma bulls and 

















heifers. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 

For Sale—Holstein Heifers fresh and close springers, 
TB and Bangs tested. Ross Reynolds and Son, Carroll- 
ton, Illinois. 

Angus Cattle—Some choice registered Heifers, Bred 
Cows, and Yearling Bulls. Wakefield Farm, Earlysville, 
Virginia 

Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. Shawnee Dairy 
Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. ‘ 

Registered Jerseys for sale, all ages. Write Robert 
Lindley, Yantis, Texas. 

GOATS 

Money from dairy goats! Booklet free. Introductory 
3-month subscription to leading magazine 25¢. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Dept. 623, Columbia, Missouri. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


110 Walking Saddle Horses—Free catalogue. 
Bailey Evans, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


SHEEP 
Hampshire Sheep—Registered Rams and Ewes of top 
breeding. Write for circular. Wakefield Farm, Earlys- 
ville, Virginia. 
Registered Shropshire Rams, one and two years, 
heavily wooled from nose to toes. Evergreen Stock Farms, 
Moyock, N. C. 


Write: 








and | 
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Strawberry } 





The Progressive Farmer, August 1946 


All Five Editions 45¢ a word 























AGENTS—SALESMEN 

At Home—Your own manufacturing business: making 
popular $1.00 novelties. Cost you 3c to 15e. Everything 
supplied. Write So-Lo Works, Dept. H-621, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Wanted — Salesmen to sell Fruit Trees. Apples, 
Peaches, Grapes, Figs. Liberal commission. Write for 
details. Howard W. Ford Nursery, Route 1, Tyler, 
Texas. 

Trim Hair At Home. Save barber bills. New Inven- 
tion. Simple. Easy. Lightning seller, Samples sent 
on trial. Kristee, 125, Akron, Ohio. 

Magic cleaner and agg 2 ap deal. Hotter than a 
firecracker. Big profits. ple Free. Bepco, 5007 
Irving Park, Chicago. 

AUCTIONEERING 


A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
catalog and How to Receive Home 


Be An Auctioneer — 
tion. Send for free 





Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
| eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 





CARTS AND WAGONS 
PONY CARTS, ROAD CARTS, JOG CARTS 
AND BUGGIES 


HACKNEY & SONS 
Washington, North Carolina 





HAY 
Barley and Oats mixed hay. In food value itis grain 
and hay both. Ask for prices delivered truck loads. 
Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Settled strong White Woman—To do laundrying, cook- 
ing and housekeeping for three adults. Give full de- 
scription and state salary expected. Box 801, South- 
port, North Carolina. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Wanted Experienced Tractor Operator, salary and share 
trop basis. Address 401 Third Street, Cheraw, S. C. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Burning Weeds? Prickly Pear? Brush? Use ‘‘Texas’’ 
Strong tank; 160 pound gauge; long, hot flame; gasoline 
or kerosene. Prices: $18.75 with 2-foot hose; $17.00 
with straight pipe; Heavy Duty Pump, $3.50; Spray at- 
tachment for insects and shrubbery, $2.50 f.0.b. Pear- 
sall. Money back guarantee. Catalogue. Texas Pear 
Burner Company, Pearsall, Texas. 

Magic Electric Welder, 110 Volt AC-DC — welds, 
bazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy to use; full direc- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and metallic Arc 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 
Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal St., New York City. 

Electric Water Heaters, 10-15-20 gallon sizes for pres- 
sure systems, the same heaters can be hand filled, also 
heavy rust proof zine lined washing and sterilizing 
tanks for the milk house.. Roy L. Meyers Mfg. Co., 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 




















Corriedale Rams, Ewes; also Hampshires—500 un- 
registered ewes. Edmond Stone, Chariton, Towa. 

Shropshires since 1904. Rams, carefully priced. Ship- 
ped on approval. Don Green, Oakland, Tilinois. 

Registered Hampshire Rams, best of bloodlines. Frank 
Davis, Blackstone, Virginia. 

DOGS 

Collies; Terriers; Airedales; Scotties; Bernards; 
Danes; Bostons; Pekingese; Police; Spitz; Cockers, also 
other breeds. Reasonable. Edmond Stone. Chariton, 
Towa. 





‘ Guaran- 
Monti- 


~The kind that bring home the. cows. 
Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, 


~ Collies 
teed to please you. 
cello, Towa. 

English Shepherds or Collie Pups for watch and stock. 




















Having Car Trouble? 
truck parts save money. 
scribe needs; immediate reply. 
western, Chicago 18. 

Tractors—New and used parts. New tires and chains, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service. Write for free 
1946 catalogue. Used Tractor & Parts Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—1 A. T. Ferrell Clipper Seed Cleaner, I 
Cockle Machine Separator, 1 Truck Bed, 1 52,000 capae- 
ity Smith Incubator. Farm Service, Siler City, N. C. 
Phone 218. 

Gasoline Motors, 1% HP, $69.00; Speed Reducers, 
Motor Scooters, Powered Garden Tractors. 

Thomas, 86 University Place, Grosse Pointe 30, Mich, 

New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big free 1946 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co.., Des Moines 3. Iowa. 

5,000 Watt Electric Light Plant. Full automatic. 115 
volt, Reasonable. Rear of 1411 Lady Street, or Phone 
3446, Columbia, South Carolina. 


New, Used, guaranteed auto 
Transmission specialists. De- 
Victory, 2930%; North- 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Inventors—Have Patent Protection First. Remember, 
the details of your invention do not have to be 100% 
perfect before you” can obtain patent. First step is to 
have us conduct seach of prior U. §S. Patents and 
render a report as to its patentability. Send at once for 
further particulars and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Re- 


quest does not obligate you. MeMorrow, Berman & 
Davidson, Registered Patent pecans 107-E Atlantic 
Building, Washington 4, : 





PEA SHELLERS 


Green Pea Sheller — Shells black-eye and all kinds 
green peas, lima beans. By mail 35c. S. Q. Harper, 
Devereux, Georgia. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTO FINISHING 
Roll developed, eight prints, 35c. Not the cheap- 
est, but the Very Finest in Workmanship and Ma- 
terials. 8 x 10 Matte Double Weight Enlarge- 


ment, $1.00. 
PHOTO SERVICE 


ALSTON 
Littleton, North Carolina 





48 Years of Leadership in Finer Photo Finishing. 
Genuine Moen-Tone Quality, approved by thousands offers 
you prompt, efficient, artistic workmanship. 8 exposure 
roll film developed with 16 beautiful prints or 8 en- 
largements, 25c. Developing Panchromatic film, 5c extra. 
Let us help you take better pictures. Free mailers and 
helpful hints. Moen Photo Service, 426, La Crosse, Wis. 





24-Hour Photofinishing. Two genuine Silvertone 
Studio enlargements or one beautiful enlargement hand 
colored in oil with each roll printed and developed for 


only 25c. One order convinces you of superb quality, 
careful, efficient, prompt service. Reprints 3c each; 
negatives from snapshots, 25e. Free mailers. Silver- 


tone Studios, Box 656-C, La Crosse, Wis. 


Take Better Pictures! Free . . . Photographic mag- 
azine ‘‘Pictures’’ in which cash prizes are offered for 
best pictures. Full of clever ideas, helpful hints and a 
wealth of information making it priceless to camera fans. 
Clip this ad and request yours today. Ray’s Photo 
Service, 31-F Ray Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. Quality Fin- 
ishers Since. 1920. 








Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25¢ (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, developed 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2— x 6” enlarge- 
ments. Complete price Hist and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop, Dept. P, Panama 
City, Florida. 

Fast delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eight ex- 
posure rolls with two prints of each exposure, 30c; or 
eight Jumbo size prints, 35c, completely finished. -Write 
for special reprint prices. Pioneer Photo Print Service, 
Box 123, Wichita, Kansas. 

New amazing Plastik-Prints. 
war invention. Nothing like it. Sharper, clearer, fade- 
proof, water resistant prints. Lifetime guarantee. 6 or 
8 exposure roll finished 30c, Reprints 3c. World Photo, 
Joplin 12, Missouri. 


Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure roll or 
negatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
en Gpecectesd. Willard Studios, Box $535-B, Cleve- 
and, 110. 


Genuine Velox fadeless Supertone prints. Roll de- 
veloped and two sets prints and two enlargement cou- 
pons 25c. 10 reprints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 100 reprints 
$1.50. Star Studio, PF2, Sweetwater, Texas. 

Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints. 25c. 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey's, 164 Baker, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative, 25c. 
““Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service, 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 

Beautiful Deckledge Reprints 2c. Rolls developed two 
deckledge prints each negative 25c. Two 5 x 7 enlarge- 
ments only 25 Guaranteed work. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25¢. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Two Bits! Eight Exposure Roll developed and 16 high- 
gloss prints—2 of each good negative. Fast service. 
Work guaranteed. May Studios, Dept. Q-81, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

Special offer—Eight exposure roll finished and a new 
roll of fresh film only 50¢. 10 reprints and a new roll of 
gee film only 50c. King Studio, PF50R, Sweetwater, 

exas. = 








Secret process. Post- 
































Concrete Brick and Block Moulds. Vibrators. Easy 
terms. Make 2,000 a day. Hughes, Bucatunna, Miss. 








Reasonable. Zimmerman Kennels, Flanagan, 

Beautiful Registrable Collies—Pups, $16.00. Rose- 
vale Ranchlet, New Liberty, Mlinois. 

Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. Crusaders 
Ke nnels, Stafford, _Kansas. 

Pedigreed Collies. Henry Amos, Farmville, Virginia. 

RABBITS 
Raise profitable giant Chinchilla Rabbits. Great 


scarcity means large profits from gorgeous fur and de- 
licious meat. Small space required. Pleasant occupation. 





Contact World's largest breeder. Willow Farms, R12, 
Sellersville, Penna. 
Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. Wool, $14.50 


Cash income. Future prospects 


Plenty markets. 
White’s Rabbitry, Lawrence, 


Particulars free. 


pound. 
bright. 
Kansas. 

Lifetime Paying Business. Learn commercial An- 
gora Wool Rabbit raising, easily, quickly. Particulars 
free. Angora Institute, Box 667 IJ, Salem, Ore. 

Rabbits, all breeds—Juniors $1.50 each. Write for 
prices on other stock. Roy Raines, Rutherford, Tenn. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Three years, 
$1.00; sample Dime. 














PETS 
Illustrated articles, all breeds, 
Cats, 75 


Cat Owners Magazine. 
Six months, $1.00; Sample, 25c. 
State, Utica, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Make your own trap that will 
La Grange 


Room 721, 751 





Don’t feed sparrows 
eatch thousands. Write for details. Roy Vail, 
8, Indiana. 





AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or 
more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience 
needed to start—we teach you how. Write today for full 
particulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. H-145-PGF, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

New, extra money plan. Up to 100% profit showing 
friends unusual Personal Christmas Cards, Box Assort- 
ments, Gift Wrappings, Humorous, All Occasion Birth- 
days, Social Notes, Personalized Stationery. Extra bonus. 
Request Free 50 for $1, 25 for $1, 25 for $1.95 name 
imprinted Christmas Cards and personalized Stationery 
folder. Special Offer. Thomas Terry Studios, 260 Union 
Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 

Sell Christmas Cards. Easy money showing exquisite 
Christmas, Everyday, Wrapping assortments, Stationery. 
Over 100 quick sellers. Request $1.00 Christmas box on 
approval. Free samples of 50 for $1.00 Christmas cards. 
Special offer. Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. A-24, 
New York 13. 

Agents—-Man and Women wanted to make Big Money 
selling Cosmetics and Household Goods. No experience 
needed. Work full or spare time. Write today. Valmor, 
Dept. A-12, 2451 8. Michigan, Chicago 16, Tl. 














Wanted—Housewife with Spare Time to try our Food 
Products at home and supply neighbors what they want. 
Make good money. Big box of full size products sent for 
testing. .Blair, Dept. 27-BM, Lynchburg. Va. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE SHELL JEWELRY 
BEGINNERS KIT 


Containing shells, pins and earbacks, 
Supplies sold separate. 
Price $3.00 postage paid M.O. or check, 


PRIESTLEY’S SEA SHELLS 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


Learn to cook the delicious foods that have become 
traditional in the South—Spoon Bread, Dixie Relish, 
Pan Dulce, Chess Pie, Jeff Davis Pie. These and many 
other old Southern recipes have been gathered into one 
little book for you — Selected Southern Recipes. Order 
your copy today for 10 cents from Home Helps Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Build some New Equipment in Your Kitchen! It’s 
easy! Build new cabinets, new tables, new shelves— 
even a desk for yourself. It doesn’t take an expert to do 
the work if you have our booklet with its simple, com- 
plete instructions and drawings. It’s only 10 cents so 
order your copy today from Home Helps Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

Free Bag Magic—101 different ways to sew with flour, 
sugar, feed, other cotton bags. Free 32-page book ‘‘Bag 
Magic’’ shows patterns, pictures, instructions for mak- 
ing blouses, pajamas, playsuits, curtains, scores of love- 
ly things from cotton bags. Write today to National 
Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 12. 

Buttonhole Attachments for Singer and others. $9.95 
postpaid, cash with order. OK Company, Martinsville, 
Virginia. 

Unpainted Wall Placques, 
Foster, Route 6, Box 274, 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn now — without obligation — how to 
protect and sell your invention. Write for free ‘‘Record 
of Invention’ form and complete instructions for making 
disclosure and establishing date of your invention. We 
also send our new free ‘“‘Patent Guide for the Inventor,”’ 
containing complete information about patent procedure 
and how to sell inventions; giving illustrations of many 
successful inventions; over 150 basic mechanical move- 
We assure you prompt, confidential service. De- 


cement. 

















few cents up. Circular. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 








lays may be dangerous. Write today for your free 
“Patent Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 627-G Adams Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Inventors: Without obligation, write us for informa- 


tion as to what steps an inventor should take to secure 
a Patent. Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 382 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C 


The seed advertisers in this publication are reliable. 
You can safely patronize them 








Distributors Wanted to Sell Sayman Products house- 
to-house. 
Co., Dept. 


Write 
Mo. 


Many new items. 
T-12, St. Louis, 


Sayman Products 








Buy More U. 8. Savings Bonds. Everytime we buy a 
bond we help a little to keep down inflation, that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 








Eight exposure rolls 25c, over 8 exposure 40c for one 
Velox print each and Free enlargement coupon. Reprints 
3c minimum 25c. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa 

Any 6 or 8 Exposure Roll developed and printed, 25c. 
Enlarged ‘‘King’’ size, 30c. Valuable premiums. Sky- 
land Studios, Box 411, Dept. EF, Asheville, N. C. 

Three 4 x 6 enlargements only 35c. Send negatives. 
Rolls developed, 30c. Reprints 3c each. Globe Photo 
Service, Dept. 305, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints, 25c. Reprints 
3c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 














Rolls developed and printed, 25c; reprints, 2c; 5x7 
enlargements, 15c; 8x10, 25c. Davis Studio, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. 





Roll developed, 8 prints, 2 professional enlargements, 
30c. Reprints 4c. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

5x7 Enlargements, 20c; ten for $1.00. Send negatives 
only. Cash or C.0.D. DeVane Studios, Amite, La. 














Eight snappy 4x6 enlargements from your roll, 30c. 
Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 

Roll developed and permed only 20c. Skrudland, 
6444-K Diversey, Chicag 

PRINTING 

Letterheads, Envelopes, Billheads, Cards, attractively 
printed. Small quantities priced reasonable. Free 
samples. Condrey’s Stationery Shoppe, Victoria, Va. 





250 Bond Letterheads, 250 Maveleges, $2.45. Samples. 
Henry Pierson, Brevard, N. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“How to Break and Train Horses’*—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have, It is free; no ob- 
ligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 38, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Learn Beauty Culture the modern way. Easy terms. 
Fully Accredited. Position guaranteed. Charles Beauty 
Schools, Portsmouth Va., Newport News, Va. 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-7, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Fall Dyeing and Cleaning by Mail—Mail—Women’'s 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Men's Overcoats, Army Overcoats, 
Dyed $5.00 each. Army Trousers, Shirts, $2.00 each. 
Inquiries invited now. Avoid fall rush. Footers Dyers- 
Cleaners since 1870, 1914 North Charles St., Baltimore 
18, Maryland. 

Kill all weeds with 2,000 degree flame, famous fire gun 
sterilizes, incinerates, disinfects. Works like blow torch, 
burns kerosene, mostly air. Four gallon Tank, Burner 
express collect. Descriptive literature 
free. Sine Equipment, 16A1, Quakertown, Pa. 

Bazooka; Arrow Gun, shoots arrow with great force, 
kills rabbits, fish, frogs, rats, ete. Excellent for target 
No bow. Build it yourself. Complete detail 
-00. No checks. H. Lane Novelty Works, 400 
Lowdermilk St., Greensboro, N. C. 

Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it — ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





























August Beekeeping 
Suggestions 


AKE plans for requeening your 

hives this month or in September. 
If queens can be obtained from good 
reliable queen breeders, they should 
be introduced this month. Kill the old 
queen and introduce the new one by 
placing the queen (in the shipping 
cage) between the frames in the hive. 
The bees in the hive will eat the queen 
cage candy to release the queen. This 
usually takes from two to five days, 


2. Remove surplus honey and ex. 
tract or prepare for chunk honey, Be 
sure to leave the bees plenty of honey 
(at least one full super). 


8. Prepare honey for market. Offer 
the type package that has the greatest 
demand. Chunk-comb honey will sell, 
Place carefully cut pieces of comb in 
jars, then fill up remaining space with 
extracted honey from same super, or 
honey of same quality from other 
hives. Do not mix the different colors 
or grades of honey. Keep the light 
honey separate from the dark honey, 
Leave the darker, less desirable honey 
for bee feed this winter. 

J. Myron Maxwell. 


Farm Leaflets 


Killing Trees 

Control of Fleas 

Corn Earworm Control 

A Livestock Share Lease 
Inoculating Legumes 

Killing Weevils in Grain 
Curing Pork in Warm Weather 
Coonerative Health Centers 
Longer Life for Fence Posts 
Growing Fall Irish Potatoes 
How Late to Plant Vegetables 
Control Cabbage and Squash Bugs 


Leaflets are 3 cents each. Check those 
you want, fill out coupon below and mail 
to Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 





at nearest office—Dallas,. Memphis, Ra- 
leigh, or Birmingham. 

I ee ecueeae 
Route No. ...... sbeesesea j  %  Seeeeren 
5 Seen meen ie gs MIs acscceate 











SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

Brand new Army Saddles, $19.95; Texas Bridle com- 
plete, $4.95; both for $23.95. Refund if dissatisfied. 
Free circular. Schaffer. West Copake, New York. 

“Gard’’ Electric — Fly Traps, Insect Killers, Fans, 
Clocks, Hot Plates, Heaters. Dept. PF, Gardenhour 
Mfg. Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Bargains in latest books, Write ee free list. 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N 


STAMPS 


From Luxembourg, San Marino, St. 
Everything only 5c. 
Dept. S, Bor 








Bristy, 





17 New Issues! 
Lucia, ete., including Airmails. 
Approvals: Stamp Collector's Service, 
325, Church Street Annex, New York 8. 


TOBACCO 


Cigars—Write for prices on 3 brands. Also natural 
redleaf chewing, 10 pounds $3.50; smoking $3.00, air 
or fire-cured. Postpaid. William Crews, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid—Guaranteed Satisfaction—Good 2 years ars old 
juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $4.00; Smoking, 10 
pounds, $3.00. John Workman, Dresden, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY 

Feathers — New and used duck and goose feathers. 
Highest cash prices paid. Check mailed promptly. Write 
for full particulars. We pay all freight charges. Cen- 
tral Feather & Down Co., 1401-03 St. Louis Ave., Dept. 
613, Kansas City 7, Missouri. 

Gold Coins Wanted — We pay good prices. Write 
Mathewson’s, Jackson, Georgia. 
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Let’s Go 
Window Shopping 


Merchants have show windows to 
attract the interest of the public. 


The manufacturer cannot bring 
his goods physically before the 
public eye. He must use a differ- 
ent kind of show window. His most 
practical and efficient method of 
showing his wares is with pictures 
and words in advertisements. 

Window shopping is both profit- 
zble and entertaining. Let’s 8° 
window-shopping among the mat 
ufacturers. 

Every Ad a Show Window 
ON NNN NNN ONT NU OTN UUNNNNS  mtiell 
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How Government Tobacco Grading Helps 


@ For many years the tobacco farmer knew mighty little about 
]) just what grade of tobacco he had to sell or 2) what his grade 
should be worth. Now the government grading and market news 
service enables each grower to know his grade, what that grade is 


bringing in the prevailing market. 


Growers should get and use 


this information this year. 


N a recent bulletin the USDA 

Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration lists these four hazards 
that confront tobacco growers 
when they sell their tobacco at a 
public auction market: 

1. Buyers for each manufacturer un- 
derstand just what texture, color, ripe- 
ness, moisture condition, etc., is wanted 
in tobacco for each specific use . . . but 


Cut Winter W ood 


HOW is the best way to sea- 
son winter wood?” is a ques- 
tion often asked. Expert foresters 
advise farmers to cut their wood 
during late summer and give good 
reasons as summarized below: 


1. Cut all trees except pine in 
August or September and leave un- 
trimmed on the ground for at least 
two weeks. Such trees cut now will 
dry out as much in two weeks as in 
three months after cutting in win- 
ter. The leaves give off moisture 
and pump the tree dry. 


2. Cut pines in September after 
danger of starting beetles is past. 
They will also “sap-out” if left un- 
trimmed until leaves are dry, as the 
needles pump water from the tree, 


3. It is only necessary to cut the 
trees down. They should not be 
trimmed up until after the leaves 
are dead. After the sapping period, 
the wood can be cut up. 


Oak, hickory, maple, ash, gum, 


and other “leaf-shedding” trees cut ~ 


in August or September will be well 
seasoned by December. Pines cut 
in September should be dry enough 
to use in midwinter. 


Death of Senator 
Bankhead 


OUTHERN farmers lost the 

greatest leader they ever had in 
Congress in the death of Senator 
John H. Bankhead. So effective in 
fact were his contributions to im- 
proving farm conditions that he 
had become the recognized legisla- 
tive leader of all American farmers. 


He fought alike for the better- 
ment of farmers big or small, well- 
to-do or poor. He gave his 16 years 
in the Senate to a square deal for 
all the farmers of America. He 
typified that best in statesmanship, 
the keenly intelligent, well inform- 
ed man of high character who is not 
afraid to fight for his convictions 
and who cannot be swerved by the 
narrow interests of any individual 
or group from what he believes. to 
be right. 


Perhaps he will be remembered 
longest as champion of tegislation 
for Southern cotton farmers and of 
legislation to improve the lot of 
the man at the bottom of the heap 
through the FSA program. Hardly 
any farm legislation went to the 
President for signature after 1933 
in which Senator Bankhead had not 
taken an active interest. His con- 
tributions to National policies to 
Promote world peace and world 


most growers (sellers) do not. 
Because most lots of tobacco are 
sold very rapidly —bids are based on 
snap judgments which often are bad. 
3. Very often these snap judgments 
result in bids of prices that are con- 
siderably below the current average 
price paid for tobacco of similar 
quality. ~ 
4. In the absence of inspection serv- 
ice, growers have no systematic way 


to learn what their tobacco is worth. 


On the other hand by using gov- 
ernment grading and market news 
service, the farmer can see 1) the 
government grade on each lot of his 
tobacco, 2) the price offered for his 
tobacco, and 3) the prevailing price 
for his particular grade as reported 
by USDA. If the price offered is 
clearly below the prevailing price, 
he can reject the sale on that grade 
and resell later. 


“For example,” says the USDA 
bulletin, “take the case of J. A. 
Singelton, Route 2, Camilla, Ga., 
who on Aug. 17, 1944, offered 172 
pounds of tobacco for sale on the 
Pelham, Ga., market. The price of- 


fered originally was 80 cents a 
pound. The market quotation for 
that grade was 41 cents. Next 
day, Mr. Singleton resold it for 14 
cents—$18.92 or 36.7 per cent more 
for this weight of tobacco than he 
was originally offered.” 


Of course sometimes farmers 
“turn the tag” and get a price less 
than the original offer. But on the 
average, farmers who take a- 
vantage of this grading and market 
news service gain substantially. And 
in some cases a farmer who uses 
this information may decide he has 
received a fair price when he would 
otherwise be dissatisfied and de- 
mand a fruitless re-sale. 


Statement Regarding the 


Tobacco Referendum 


i reply to a request for his views, 
Editor Clarence Poe of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, issued the follow- 


‘ ing statement to the press and peo- 


ple of the state just after the USDA 
announced its plans for a tobacco 
referendum July 12: : 


“IT am firmly convinced that 
North Carolina farmers would make 
a great mistake if they should fail 
to vote favorably on a control pro- 
gram for fluecured tobacco in 
1947. 


“IT realize that many small farm- 
ers are dissatisfied and I can ap- 
preciate much of their dissatisfac- 
tion. Many of them are insisting 
that a much greater proportion of 
the tobacco acreage should be al- 
lotted to small farmers trying to 
make a living for their families in- 


stead of being kept by business and 
professional men who, it is ar- 
gued, might better divide up their 
large holdings and invest their 
money in new industries and busi- 
ness enterprises that would give a 
better. balanced economic life to 
Eastern North Carolina. It is going 
to be important to reach the small 
farmers who are saying these 
things. We must get them to see 
that they should not try to find a 
remedy for their complaints by 
wrecking the tobacco control pro- 
gram. If this wrecking is done, 
there will be a ruinous overproduc- 
tion of fluecured tobacco next year 
and little farmers would suffer even 
more painfully than large farmers 
from the drop in prices, 


“I know that foreign countries 





stability were of themselves signifi- 
cant. 


Washington and 


Tuskegee 


A FEW weeks ago a bust of Book- 

er T. Washington was unveiled 
in the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans at New York University. 

All Southerners who knew him 
during his lifetime, or who know 
of what he did and of how his work 
lives on, will join with President 
Truman in the tribute that the 
President paid him: 


“Booker T. Washington has a liv- 
ing monument in Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Now he is numbered among 
the immortal Americans in the Hall 
of Fame. In the years to come he 
will be an inspiration to every 
American who forges ahead, de- 
spite the obstacles his birth or origin 
may place in his way. We are proud” 
to have an America that counts this 
man among its heroes.” 


Editor Clarence Poe of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is one of the elec- 
tors for the Hall of Fame. He took 
pleasure in voting for both of the 
two great Southerners named this 
year—Sidney Lanier and Booker T. 
Washington. 


How Rural Industries 


Help 


| a recent trip through Piedmont 
North Carolina we were delight- 
ed to find that farms look cleaner, 


neater, more carefully kept than a 
few years ago—in spite of universal 
labor shortage. “Could the rural 
industries in this area cause improv- 
ed farming?” someone asks. Rural 
industries bring markets for farm 
products which did not exist before. 
Also they bring a market for surplus 
and part time farm labor. In the 
towns and villages and scattered 
around the Piedmont countryside a 
wide variety of industries and serv- 
ices have sprung up—community 
canneries, freezer lockers; concrete 
blocks, furniture, mattress, broom, 
and other factories; nurseries, bak- 
eries; feed mills, machine shops to 
service farm equipment and ma- 
chinery; and many other rural in- 
dustries described in our free 
pamphlet, “101 Rural Industries.” 
If interested, ask for a copy. Also 
read Dean Paul W. Chapman’s ar- 
ticle on page 14. 


Two Grand Old Men 


LAST month’s article in praise of 

some grand old men we know 
might well have included a dozen 
others. For example, two famous 
Tar Heels now past 80—Dr. James 
Y. Joyner, now busy farming, who 
was the greatest state superinten- 
dent of education since Calvin H. 
Wiley, and Robert L. Doughton, 
whose magnificent record in Con- 
gress should encourage voters to 
elect more able farmers to public 
office. Next month look for prize 
letters from readers on “Happy and 
Useful Old Folks,” 








are going to increase their tobacco 
production and that we must soon 
squarely face the problem, ‘How 
can we hold our foreign markets 
and still maintain living prices for 
Carolinas-Virginia fluecured grow- 
ers? This problem must be faced 
frankly and it is not a day too soon 
to begin formulating a long range 
program to deal with it. Merely to 
vote again for another year’s con- 
trol and do nothing about this psob- 
lem during that year, will show a 
grave lack of agricultural statesman- 
ship. The remedy, however, does 
not lie in defeating control now. 
Let’s ratify it July 12. Then let’s 
start a real program to give a some- 
what better deal to small farmers 
and to make plans for meeting the 
increasing foreign competition that 
is absolutely inevitable.” 





HERE ARE THE FIGURES! 


8 to 20% more milk 
preceses by dairy 

erds when they are 
relatively free of flies. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS! 
SUPERIOR 365 


INSECT-KILLING PAINT CAN 
INCREASE YOUR FARM PROFITS. 
2 


KILLS FLIES AND INSECTS!—PROVIDES 
ASANITARY WHITE INTERIOR COATING! 





Just one application of this water- 
thinned paint with DDT cuts the 
fly and insect population of your 
farm for a year. Yes, just one ap- 
plication of Superior 365 in barns, 
stables, hog and poultry houses 
does an effective insect-killing job 
the year round. Ideal for outhouses, 
pa and grain bins, and all farm 
buildings . . . wonderful for ceil- 
ings, basements and attics of homes. 
Easily applied by brush or spray. 
Meets dairy sanitation rulings. 
ECONOMICAL—costs 99c per gal. 
25-pound carton makes five gallons of insecs- 
killing paint . . . for only $4.95. (Slightly 


higher west of the Rockies.) 
Sold by leading dealers. Distributed by: 


SUPPLEE-BIDDLE COMPANY, Philadelphia 
BELKNAP HARDWARE COMPANY, Louisville 


AND OTHERS 
SUPERIOR PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 


Chicag 

















What's Your Favorite 
-HOBBY OR RECREATION? 


By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor 
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My Dear Boy: 


BOUT this time of year most 

Southern farm boys (and I hope 
their fathers and mothers also) are 
thinking about taking a vacation. 
Many of them will not get beyond 
“thinking about it,” 
but more of them 
ought to. When I 
was a boy on the 
farm, times were 
so hard that real 
vacations were 
practically out of 
the question. But 
nowadays with 
more labor-saving 
machinery and with cotton bringing 
30 cents instead of 5 cents things are 
different. 

So I hope you are going to get a 
vacation this year. Maybe you and 
your father can go together. Or may- 
be one of you will stay home and look 
after things while the other goes away 
for a he and vice versa. 
Furthermore, if 
your father doesn’t 
believe in vaca- 
tions, just tell him 
you can quote Scripture for it. It’s in 
the Bible! I myself didn’t know it was 
there for a long time. But here it is 
—from Leviticus 23: 39-42: 

Also in the fifteenth day of the sev- 
enth month, when ye have gathered in 
the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast 
unto the Lord seven days. 

And ye shall take you on the first 
day the boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of palm trees, and the boughs of thick 
trees, and willows of the brook; and ye 
shall rejoice before the Lord your God 
seven days... and dwell in booths seven 
days. 


Dr. Poe 


Bible Quoted 
on Vacations 


The picture on this 
Fishing as page has to do with 
Recreation fishing, of course—and 

it somehow reminds 
me of a delightful little book, Recrea- 
tion, by Sir Edward Grey, once the 
British Ambassador to the United 
States and later British Prime Min- 
ister. Sir Edward was a great believer 
in doing everything you do, both 
work and play, with zest and enthusi- 
asm. He set a good example for us in 
being “whole-souled,” always inquir- 
ing and eager for more knowledge, 
both about his work and his sport. 


—Etching by Hans Kleiber 


@ Dr. Poe here writes especially to farm boys, but fathers and mothers 
will probably enjoy it just as much, Especially that part about Bible 
orders to take a week’s vacation every summer. Also note how much 
Sir Edward Grey enjoyed fishing, Theodore Roosevelt bird-study, and 
Dr. Poe astronomy and fox hunting—hobbies your family can enjoy. 





If, for example, you like fishing bet- 
ter than hunting and trapping or play- 
ing baseball, he would say specialize 
in fishing. Learn all about it. Talk 
with other fishermen and find out 
what they have learned. Get books on 
the subject and learn everything you 
can about the different kinds of fish, 
their interesting habits and life his- 
tories. Lord Grey was such an en- 
thusiastic fisherman that he makes 
this amusing confession in his book: 


The best salmon and trout fishing in 
Great Britain ends in September. The 
best salmon fishing begins in March. In 
my opinion the very best of all is to be 
had in March and April. In October I 
used to find myself looking forward to sal- 
mon fishing the next March and _ begin- 
ning to spend my spare time thinking 
about it.- I lay awake in bed fishing in 
imagination the pools which I was not 
going to see before March at the earliest, 
till I felt I was spending too much time, 
not in actual fishing, but in sheer looking 
forward to it. I made a rule, therefore, 
that I would not fish pools in imagina- 
tion before the first of January. 


Hunting is a sport 
nearly every boy 
and man enjoys. If 
you have never read 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s delightful 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag, you ought 
to do so at your first opportunity. It 
throbs and thrills with. all a boy’s 
tingling delight in the glories of the 
chase. For my own part, I have sel- 
dom enjoyed anything more than a 
fox hunt on some gloriously clear and 
frosty November morning — the un- 
rivaled music of a seore of hurrying 


Hunting and 
Games 


hounds echoing from hill to hill, and 


hard behind the hounds a score of 
horses as happy as their riders. And 
if you and your father love fox-hunt- 
ing, be sure to read at your first op- 
portunity John Masefield’s wonderful 
long story-poem, Reynard the Fox. In 


all our literature there is no other such 
vivid pen-picture of one of the noblest 
sports of farm people. 

Every boy ought to play baseball, 
and every boy who can should play 
tennis. Every country school, in fact, 
should have ample grounds for tennis, 
baseball, and basketball, and they 
should be used not only during the 
school term but on Saturday after- 
noons all through the year—and by 
older people as well as pupils. Tennis 
has an advantage in that boys and 
girls can play it together. 


So far I have 
spoken only of 
sports, but you 
should by no 
means depend on sports alone for rec- 
reation. Lord Grey lays especial em- 


Nature Study 
as a Hobby 


phasis on a love of nature as one of 
life’s greatest sources of recreation 
and happiness; and the farm boy has 
unrivaled opportunities for cultivat- 
ing this source of enjoyment. There’s 
not a rock outside your door, not a 
bee in your hive, or an insect in your 
garden, not a wild flower, bird. or 
fish on your farm, that does not have 
a positively marvelous story to tell 
you if you will only make it a hobby 
and find out all about it. No detec. 
tive story you can possibly read, for 
example, can furnish as much excit- 
ing surprise as Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
true Life of the Bee. I myself have 
had lifelong satisfaction from an ama- 
teur study of astronomy. Buy, beg, 
or borrow a little simple-language 
book about the stars and every night 
you live thereafter will be more inter- 
esting to you than ever before. 


That tremen- 
dously vital 
person, Presi- 
dent Theodore 
Roosevelt, got almost as much satis- 
faction from _ studying the _ birds 
around his own home as he did from 
killing big game in Africa. And when 
he made a visit to England in 1910 
just after leaving the Presidency, he 
took a long tramp with Sir Edward 
Grey just to see the English birds 
and hear them sing. During 24 hours 
he says he saw or heard the following 
34 birds: 


Little green heron, quail, red-tailed 
hawk, yellow-billed cuckoo, kingfisher, 
flicker, hummingbird, swift, meadow 
lark, red-winged blackbird, sharp-tailed 
finch, song sparrow, chipping sparrow, 
bush sparrow, wood thrush, purple finch, 
Baltimore oriole, cow bunting, robin, 
thrasher, catbird, scarlet tanager, red- 
eyed vireo, yellow’ warbler, _ black- 
throated green warbler, king bird, white- 
breasted swallow, oven bird, thistle 
finch, vesper finch, indigo bunting, tow- 
hee, grasshopper sparrow, screech owl. 


How Many Birds 
Do You Know? 


I wonder how many of our boys 
and their fathers living all their lives 
in the country can recognize by sight 
or song as many of their feathered 
friends as did Theodore Roosevelt in 
this single 24-hour period. Can you? 


Of course, Sir Edward Grey, be- 
fore concluding his delightful little 
volume on “Recreation,” does say that 
of all forms of recreation “the great- 
est and most satisfactory is the use of 
books for pleasure.” And I agree. 
Along with getting a vacation this 
summer and cultivating some of the 
sports I have mentioned, I hope you 
will read some great books—includ- 
ing four recommended on page 27. 


Sincerely your friend, 








Country Things I Love Most 


(August Prize Letters) 


LOVE the distant rumble of thun- 
der on a sultry summer afternoon, 

as the “white caps” skim across the 
sky to meet the blue-black storm 
clouds banking the western horizon 
—while the farmer and his helpers 
urge their teams to a gallop as they 
try to get the freshly-cured hay un- 
der cover before the first raindrops 
fall. Mary E. Adkins, 
Polk County, Fla. 


@ The rain came at last. A solid sheet 
of water fell for about an hour, leav- 
ing the parched earth moist and 
gleaming. Rivulets, darkly muddy, 
scurried along ruts in the country 
road. Wilted from the long drouth, 
the yellowing bean bushes lifted their 
heads jauntily, wearing jeweled 
crowns of sparkling raindrops. Water 


stood darkly between the rows of 
new-plowed earth. 

A black mule which had braved 
the downpour lifted his head and’ 
brayed loudly. The cedars loosed 
small downpours as the. breeze 
passed through their thick branches 
weighted with glistening raindrops. 
Back. of the trees the farmhouse 
smiled, its broad face washed clean 
by Mother Nature. 

Marguerite Hollister, 
Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


@ In Texas, August is the time the 
fields of green feed receive artificial 
rains. I gasp as the irrigation well 
sends forth a thousand gallons a 


minute of crystal clear water. It moves —- 


lazily across the fields, reviving the ~ 
thirsty stalks of every crop. 

Betty June Euler, 

Castro County, Tex. © 








by the Trucklos 


Fresh fruits and vegetables with their vitamins . .. averaging 517 
pounds each year for each person... are vital to the nation’s health. 
Motor trucks are vital in getting them to your table, fast and fresh. 


From one Florida market, 50 kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables are 
shipped by truck to 26 states, ranging from Kansas to New Hampshire. 
At Los Angeles, more than 81 per cent of these “vital vitamins” arrive 
in trucks. Fruit and vegetable farmers alone employ more than 100,000 
trucks in growing and harvesting crops. And that’s not all... 
thousands more are used to haul the produce to processing plants and 
wholesale warehouses, to deliver it to grocery stores and kitchen doors. 


Ranking high among trucks serving as “‘vitamin vehicles” are powerful, 
reliable, economical GMCs. For in GMC’s wide variety of models... 


% to 20 tons ... there’s an ideal truck type for every type of job. 
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GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL 




















IT CHANGED OLD IDEAS ABOUT ROOFING.. Why Today's Production of Alcoa 


Roofing Sheet Doesn’t Equal Demand 


. 1. Will not rust 5. Cooler buildings 
coe Aluminum 2. Needs no paint 6. Good looking 
3. Light to handle 7. Light roof load 


4, Fire protection 8. Economical cost 


9. Excellent for siding 
Yes—roofing ideas have changed. Something new is go- 





ing on in the country—a roofing that can’t rust or rot—a roofing 
that never needs painting—a roofing that ends trouble for years to 
come. It’s roofing of Alcoa Aluminum. Vel ye 
Hundreds of thousands of square feet of Aleoa Roofing Sheet have ALUMINUM 
already been produced. More is on the way. But so many farmers want Lr llscZ 
so much Alcoa roofing, today’s production doesn’t equal demand. 
Your dealer may not be able to supply you right now. But check the 
advantages of Alcoa Aluminum Roofing. Then consider whether or not 
you can wait. If you can—you’ll be glad you did. Meanwhile, if your 
buildings need lightning protection, see your dealer for lightning con- 
ductors of Aleoa Aluminum. ‘They’re strong, lightweight and will never 
rust. ALUMINUM Company or America, 1889 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM ROOFING SHEET 








